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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1920. 



Second half of the twenty-second year and first half of the twenty- 
third year since annexation of Hawaii with the United States. 

Twenty-fifth year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The I42d year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by Cap- 
tain Cook. 

One hundredth year since the arrival of the American Mission. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 



*New Year Jan. t 

Chinese New Year Feb. 20 

Lincoln's Birthday Feb. 12 

* Washington's Birthday Feb. 22 

^Decoration Day May 30 

Kamehameha Day June 11 

*Birthday Hawn. Republic- July 4 



* American Anniversary July 4 

Labor Day (1st Monday) -Sept. 6 
*Regatta Day (3d Saturday) — 

Sept. 18 

♦Victory Day __Nov. 11 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 25 

♦Christmas Day Dec. 25 



* Those distinguished by the asterisk have been established by law. 



Church Days. 



Epiphany Jan. 6 

Ash Wednesday Feb. 18 

First Sunday in Lent Feb. 22 

Palm Sunday Mch. 28 

Good Friday Apl. 2 

Easter Sunday Apl. 4 



Ascension Day May 13 

Whit Sunday May 23 

Trinity Sunday May 30 

Corpus Christi June 3 

Advent Sunday Nov. 28 

Christmas Dec. 25 



Eclipses in 1920. 



Courtesy of J. S. Donaghho, College of Hawaii. 
In 1920 there will be four eclipses, two of the sun and two of the 
moon. 

I. A total eclipse of the moon, May 2, invisible in Hawaii. 

II. A partial eclipse of the sun. May 17, invisible in Hawaii. 

III. A total eclipse of the moon, October 26, visible in Hawaii, as 
follows : 

Beginning of eclipse 2 -.59 a.m. 

Middle of eclipse 3 141 a.m. 

End of eclipse 4:24 a.m. 

IV. A partial eclipse of the sun, November 10, invisible in Hawaii. 

PHENOMENA. 

Mercury will be visible in the evening about March 3, June 28 and 
October 24: in the morning about April 16, August 14 and December 2. 
He may become visible eight or ten days before these dates, and remain 
so for three or four days after. 

Venus will remain morning star until July 3, and will be evening star 
for the rest of the year. She will be seen fairly close to the moon on 
the evening of October 13. 

Mars will rise in the early evening by the end of March, and will be 
almost as bright as Sirius by that time. He will be nearest the earth on 
April 27, and in conjunction with the moon April 4, June 24, July 22. 



FIRST QUARTER, 1920 



JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


D H. M. 


D. H.M. 


D. H.M. 


5 Pull Moon 10-34.9 a.m. 


3 Full Moon 10.12.4 p.m. 


4 Full Moon. 10.42.6 a.m. 


12 Last Quar. J. 38.6 p.m. 


11 Last Quar. 10.19.2 a.m. 


12 Last Quar. 7.27.4 a.m. 


20 New Moon 6.56.9 p.m . 


19 New Moon 11.04.8 a.m. 


20 New Moon 0.25.8 a.m. 


28 First Quar. 5.08.0 a.m. 


26 First Quar. 1.19. 5p m. 


26 First Quar. 8.15.1 p.m. 
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Thurs 


6 37 9 


5 29 5 
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3 37 7 


5 50 
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6 21 1 


6 4 2 
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6 38 2 


5 30 1 
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Mon.. 


5 37 4 


5 50 6 
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6 20 3 


6 4 7 
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Sat... 


6 38 5 


5 30 8 
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Tues . 


3 37 


5 51 3 
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Wed.. 


6 19 56 5 
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SUN. 


6 38 7 


5 31 4 
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Wed.. 


3 36 6 


5 51 9 
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Thurs 


6 18 7 


6 5 4 
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Mon. . 


6 38 9 


5 32 1 
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5 36 2 


5 52 5 
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Fri. . . 


6 17 96 5 8 
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Tues . 


6 39 1 


5 32 8 
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3 35 7 


5 53 1 
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6 17 06 6 2 
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6 39 3 


5 33 4 
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S 34 3 
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6 39 9 
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6 33 8 


5 55 3 
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6 9 7 
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Tues . 


6 29 8 


5 58 9 
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6 7 4 
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6 40 4 
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6 29 1 
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6 6 5 


6 10 3 
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6 40 3 


5 41 6 
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5 48 1 
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6 21 6 


6 3 8 
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5 56 4 


6 13 7 


30 


Fri. .. 


6 38 4 


5 48 8 
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Tues . 


5 55 5 


6 14 


31 


Sat.. . 


6 38 05 49 4 










31 


Wed.. 


5 54 ( 


>6 14 4 



VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 

Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 

Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 feet. 



SECOND QUARTER, 1920 



APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


D. H.M. 


D. H.M. 


D. H M. 


3 Full Moon. 0.24.7 a.m. 


2 Full Moon 3.17.3 p.m. 


1 Full Moon C>.48,>* a.m. 


11 Last Quar. 2.54.2 a.m. 


10 Last Quar. 7.21.0 p.m. 


9 Last Quar. 8.28-5 a.m. 


18 New Moon 11.13.1 a.m. 


17 New Moon 7.55.2 p.m. 


16 New Moon 3.11.3 a.m. 


25 First Quar. 2.57.5 am. 


24 First Quar. 10.37.2 a.m. 


22 First Quar. 8.10.5 a.m. 
30_ Full Moon 10.10.7 p.m. 
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5 21 216 31 4 


17 


Thurs 


5 17 716 43 4 


18 


SUN. 


5 39 


6 20 1 | 


18 


Tues.. 


5 20 86 31 9 


18 


Fri. . 


5 17 9|6 43 6 


19 


Mon . . 


5 38 2 


6 20 5! 


19 


Wed.. 


5 20 5 


6 32 3 


19 


Sat.... 


5 18 06 43 9 


20 


Tues . 


5 37 4 


6 20 8 j 


20 


Thurs 


5 20 2 


6 32 7 


20 


SUN.. 


5 18 26 44 1 


21 


Wed.. 


5 36 6 


6 21 2 1 


21 


Fri . . . 


S 19 8 


6 33 1 


21 


Mon... 


5 18 46 44 4 


22 


Thurs 


5 35 8 


6 21 5 


22 


Sat.. . 


5 19 56 33 6 


22 


Tues. 


5 18 66 44 6 


23 


Fri . . . 


5 35 


6 21 9 


23 


SUN.. 


5 19 26 34 


23 


Wed... 5 18 8 ! 6 44 7 


24 


Sat... 


5 34 3 


6 22 3 


24 


Mon . . 


5 18 8|6 34 5 


24 


Thurs 


5 19 16 44 9 


25 


SUN. 


5 33 6 


6 22 6 


25 


Tues. . 


5 18 5!6 34 9 


25 


Fri. .. 


5 19 46 45 1 


26 


Mon. . 


5 32 9 


6 23 


26 


Wed.. 


5 18 3i6 35 4 


26 


Sat.... 


5 19 66 45 2 


27 


Tues.. 


5 32 2 


6 23 3 


27 


Thur. 


5 18 116 35 8 


27 


SUN.. 


5 19 9 6 45 4 


28: Wed.. 


5 31 46 23 7 


28 


Fri. .. 


5 17 9|6 36 2 


28 


Mon... 


5 20 26 45 5 


29iThurs 


5 30 86 24 1 


29 


Sat . . . 


5 17 m 36 6 


29 


Tues.. 


5 20 56 45 6 


30JFri..J5 30 1 : 6 24 5 


130 


SUN.. 


5 17 56 37 


30 


Wed... 


5 20 86 45 7 


__J 


1 






i 3i 


Mon . . 


5 17 416 37 4 






1 



MOKUAWEOWEO. 

The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,20 feet, or 1.74 miles. Elevation of summit, 13,675 feet 



THIRD QUARTER, 1920 



JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


D. H. M. 


D. H M. 


D. H. M. 


8 Last Quar. 6 35.6 p.m. 


7 Last Quar. 2.20.7 a.m. 


5 Last Quar. 8-34.9 a.m. 


15 New Moon 9.55.0 a m. 


13 New Moon 5 13.9 p.m. 


12 New Moon 2.21.7 a m. 


22 First Quar. 8.50.4 am 


20 First Quar. 0.21.8 p.m. 


19 First Quar. 6 25.2 p.m. 


30 Full Moon 0.49 3 p.m. 


29 Full Moon 2-32.8 a.m. 


27 Full Moon 3.26.6 p.m. 
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CO 
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H.M. 


H.M. 




H.M. 


H.M. 


H.M. 


1 


Thurs 


5 21 1 


6 45 8 


1 


SUN. 


5 32 9 


6 39 


1 


Wed.. 


5 43 2 


6 16 6 


2 


Fri... 


5 21 46 45 8 


2 


Mon.. 


5 33 


6 38 5 


2 


Thurs 


5 43 4 


6 15 7 


3 


Sat... 


5 21 7l6 45 9 


3 


Tues. 


5 33 7 


6 38 


3 


Fri. .. 


5 43 76 14 8 


4 


SUN. 


5 22 lj6 45 8 


4 


Wed.. 


5 34 1 


6 37 4 


4 


Sat... 


5 43 9 


6 13 9 


5 


Mon . . 


5 22 416 45 8 


5 


Thurs 


5 34 4j6 36 9 


5 


SUN. 


5 44 2 


6 13 


6 


Tues . 


5 22 816 45 8 


6 


Fri.. 


5 34 86 36 3 


6 


Mon . . 


5 44 5 


6 12 


7 


Wed.. 5 23 l|6 45 8 


7 


Sat... 


5 35 2|6 35 7 


7 


Tues. 


5 44 7 


6 11 1 


8 


Thurs 


5 23 5!6 45 8 


8 


SUN. 


5 35 76 35 1 


8 


Wed . . 


5 45 


6 10 2 


9 


Fri... 


5 23 86 45 7 


9 


Mon.. 


5 35 96 34 5 


9 


Thurs 


5 45 3 


6 9 2 


10 


Sat.. 


5 24 2 


6 45 6 


10 


Tues. 


5 36 3j6 33 8 


10 


Fri . . . 


5 45 5 


6 8 3 


11 


SUN . 


5 24 5 


6 45 5 


11 


Wed.. 


5 36 6|6 33 2 


11 


Sat... 


5 45 8 


6 7 3 


12 


Mon.. 


5 24 9 


6 45 4 


12 


Thurs 


5 37 0j6 32 5 


12 


SUN. 


5 46 06 6 4 


13 


Tues . 


5 25 4 


6 45 3 


13 


Fri. .. 


5 37 3|6 31 8 


13 


Mon.. 


5 46 3l*> 5 4 


14 


Wed.. 


5 25 8J6 45 1 


14 


Sat.. 


5 37 7i6 31 1 


14 


Tues. 


5 46 56 4 4 


15 


Thurs 


5 26 2J6 44 9 


15 


SUN. 


5 38 0i6 30 4 


15 


Wed . . 


5 46 8!6 3 5 


16 


Fri. . . 


5 26 6|6 44 7 


16 


Mon.. 


5 38 3i6 29 7 


16 


Thurs 


5 47 06 2 5 


17 


Sat... 


5 27 0i6 44 5 


17 


Tues. 


5 38 7J6 29 


17 Fri. .. 


5 47 3:6 1 6 


18 


SUN . 


5 27 4i6 44 3 


18 


Wed.. 


5 39 0!6 28 2 


18jSat... 


5 47 56 6 


19 


Mon.. 


5 27 8'6 44 1 


19 


Thurs 


5 39 3J6 27 5 


19ISUN. 


5 47 8 ! 5 59 7 


20 


Tues . 


5 28 2|6 43 8 


20 


Fri . . 


5 39 6|6 26 7 


20Mon..5 48 015 58 7 


21 


Wed . . 


5 28 6;6 43 5 


21 


Sat. . . 


5 39 9|6 25 9 


21 


Tues. 


5 48 315 57 8 


22 


Thurs 


5 29 0l6 43 2 


22 


SUN . 


5 40 316 25 1 


22 


Wed.. 


5 48 5|5 56 8 


23|Fri... 


5 29 4:6 42 8 


23lMon.. 


5 40 6|6 24 3 


23 


Thurs 


5 48 8i5 55 9 


24!Sat... 


5 29 8'6 42 5 


24 


Tues. 


5 40 916 23 5 


24 


Fri... 


5 49 0|5 54 9 


25 


SUN . 


5 30 2:6 42 1 


25 


Wed.. 


5 41 2|6 22 6 


25 


Sat... 


5 49 35 53 9 


26 


Mon. 


5 30 66 41 7 


26 


Thurs 


5 41 4j6 21 


26'jSUN. 


5 49 6:5 53 


27 


Tues . 


5 31 06 41 3 


27 


Fri . . . 


5 41 7j6 20 9 


27|Mon.. 


5 49 8l5 52 1 


28 


Wed.. 


5 31 4!6 40 9 


28 


Sat... 


5 42 0,6 20 1 


28 Tues . 


5 50 15 51 1 


29 


Thurs 


5 31 8J6 40 5 


29 


SUN. 


5 42 3[6 19 2 


?9iWed.. 


5 50 4;5 50 2 


30Fri. .. 


5 32 2:6 40 


30 Mon . . 


5 42 66 18 3 


30JThurs 


5 50 715 49 2 


31 


Sat... 


5 32 516 39 5 


31 


Tues . 


5 42 9 


6 17 4 


! 









TAO VALLEY, ISLAND OF MAUI. 

Length (from Wailuku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Puu Kukui, above head of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1920. 



OCTOBER 



D. 

4 Last Quar. 
II New Moon 
19 First Quar. 
27 Full Moon 



H.M. 

2.23.6 p.m. 
2.20.4 p.m. 
1.59.3 p.m. 
3.38.9 a.m. 




p 



3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



Fri... 

Sat.. 

SUN 

Mon . 

Tues 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues . 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri..., 

Sat. . 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.... 

Sat.... 



31ISUN. 



H.M 
5 51 
5 51 3 
5 51 
5 51 8 

52 

52 4 

52 7 
53 

53 4 

53 8 

54 1 
54 
54 
55 
55 



5 55 
5 56 
5 56 
56 
57 
57 
58 
58. 
59 
59 




GO 

C 

3 

w 



H.M 
i 48 

; 47 

; 46 
; 45 

; 44 

i 43 8 
I 42 9 
5 42 



41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 

5 36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
32 
31 
30 

5 30 
29 3 
28 7 
28 
27 4 
26 7 
26 1 
25 5 
24 9 



NOVEMBER 



D. 

2 Last Quar. 
10 New Moon 
I-S First Quar. 
25 Full Moon 



H.M. 
9.05 p.m. 
5.35.1 a.m. 
9-42.8 a.m. 
3.12 3 p.m. 



3 

9f 



3 



Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed., 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri.... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon .. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. . . 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 



H.M 
6 2 



H.M 

85 24 
5 23 
85 23 
35 22 
95 22 
45 21 



5 21 



55 21 



5 20 



9 5 
10 1 



65 20 
5 19 
8 95 19 



10 75 18 

11 3j5 18 

11 95 18 

12 5)5 17 8 

13 ll5 17 6 

13 7|5 17 4 

14 35 17 2 

15 05 17 1 

15 75 17 1 

16 35 17 

17 05 17 
17 65 17 

5 



18 2 



6 19 65 
6 20 25 



17 



6 18 95 17 



17 
17 



DECEMBER 

D. H.M. 

2 Last Quar. 5-59.0 a.m. 

9 New Moon 11.33.9 p.m. 
18 First Quar. 4.10.4 a.m. 
25 Full Moon 2.08-5 a.m. 
31 Last Quar. 6.04-7 p.m. 



d 

P 



* 

X 



Wed.. 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
Sat... 

SUN. 

6Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 



9Thurs 



Fri 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon.. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri... 

Sat... 

SUN. 

Mon . 

Tues. 

Wed. 



23 Thurs 

24 Fri.... 

25 Sat... 

26 SUN . 

27 Mon.. 

28 Tues.. 

29 Wed.. 

30 Thurs 

31 Fri 



3 

w 



H.M 

6 20 

21 

22 

22 

23 

24 

24 

25 

26 

26 

27 

6 27 

6 28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

31 

6 32 

6 33 

6 33 

6 34 

6 34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 



m 

c 

3 
(Jl 



H.M 

95 17 
55 17 
25 17 
85 17 
55 17 
25 17 
85 18 



18 

18 
65 19 
35 19 3 
95 19 6 

19 9 

20 3 

20 6 
35 21 

21 5 
21 9 

5 22 3 

5 22 8 

5 23 3 

55 23 8 

5 24 3 

5 24 8 

05 25 3 

515 25 9 

95 26 5 

35 27 

6:5 27 6 

0|5 28 2 

35 28 8 



HALEAKALA, ISLAND OP MAUI. 
The great Crater of Maui, the largest in the world. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme width., 2,37 miles. Extreme length, 7.48 miles. 

Elevation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 1,572 feet. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES. 
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INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 



AROUND OAHU FROM HONOLULU— ESPLANADE WHARF TO 



Miles. 

Bell Buoy 1% 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapuu Point 16 

Mokapu 27 

Kahuku North Point 48 



Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Barber's Point . . 15 

Waianae Anchorage 26 

Kaena Point, N. W. of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt, Oahu, via Kaena. 58 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S. W. Pt. Molokai 35 
Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement.. 52 
West Point of Lanai 50 



Lahaina, 

Kahului, 

Hana, 

Maalaea, 

Makena, 



Maui 72 

90 

128 

86 

96 



Mahukona, Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, 
Kealakekua, 
S. W. Pt. 
Punaluu, 
Hilo, 



144 

(direct) 157 

233 

250 

(direct) 192 

(windward). .206 
(via Kawai- 
hae 230 



HONOLULU TO 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



Nawiliwili, Kauai 98 

Koloa, " 102 

Waimea, " 120 

LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai 17 I Maalaea, Maui 12 

Lanai 9 | Makena, Maui 18 

KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 



Mahukona, Hawaii 10 

Waipio, Hawaii 37 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 



Hilo, Hawaii 85 

Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Kailua, Hawaii 34 

Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 



HILO, HAWAII, TO 



East Point of Hawaii 20 

Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 

North Point of Hawaii 62 



Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

Kaalualu, Hawaii 80 

South Point of Hawaii 85 



WIDTH OF CHANNELS. 



Oahu and Molokai 23 

Diamond Head to S. W. Point of 

Molokai 30 

Molokai and Lanai 7 

Molokai and Maui 8 



Maui and Lanai 7 

Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii and Maui 26 

Kauai and Oahu 63 

Niihau and Kauai 15 



OCEAN DISTANCES. 
HONOLULU TO 



San Francisco 2100 

San Diego 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

Fiji .....2700 



Auckland 3810 

Sydney 4410 

Hongkong 4920 

Yokohama 34 00 

Guam • ...3300 

Manila, via N. E. Cape 4890 

Victoria, B. C 2460 

Midway Islands 1200 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



ISLAND OF OAHU. 

HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Bishop's corner (Waikiki) . . 

Waikiki Villa 

Diamond Head 

Kaalawai 

Miles. 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa corners 2.0 

Kamoiliili 3.3 

Kaimuki Hill Reservoir 5.0 

Waialae 6.2 

Niu 8.8 

Koko Head 11.8 

Makapuu 14.8 

Waimanalo 20.8 

Waimanalo, via Pali... 12.0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.5 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 

Luakaha 4.3 

Nuuanu Dam .*. . . 5.0 

Pali 6.6 

Kaneohe 11.9 

Waiahole 18.9 

Kualoa 21.9 

Kahana 26.4 



Miles. 
....3.2 
....3.6 
....5.9 
....6.0 

Inter. 

1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
1.2 
2.6 
3.0 
3.0 
6.0 



0.4 
1.2 
1.6 
0.7 
1.6 
5.7 
7.0 
3.0 
4.5 



Miles. Inter. 

Punaluu 28.4 2.0 

Hauula 31.4 3.0 

Laie 34.4 3.0 

Kahuku Mill 37.2 2.8 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 2.8 

Moanalua 3.4 

Kalauao 7.4 4.0 

Ewa Church 10.2 2.8 

Kipapa 13.6 3.4 

Kaukonahua 20.0 6.4 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 8.0 

Waimea 32.4 4.4 

Kahuku Ranch 39.4 7.0 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Waipio (Brown's) 11.2 1.0 

Hoaeae (Robinson's) .. .13.5 2.3 

Barber's Point, L. H...21.5 8.0 

Nanakuli 23.5 2.0 

Waianae Plantation ...29.9 6.4 

Kahanahaiki 36.9 7.0 

Kaena Point 42.0 5.1 

Waialua to Kaena Pt. . .12.0 



ISLAND OF HAWAII. 



SOUTH KOHALA.- 

Miles. 
Hamakua boundary ... 4.5 

Kukuihaele Mill 11.0 

Mana 7.7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34.0 

Laumaia 36.5 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuula Sheep Sation.29.0 
via Laumaia . . 47.5 

NORTH KOHALA.- 



-WAIMEA COURT HOUSE, TO 

Inter. Miles. Inter. 

. . Hilo, via Humuula Stn. .54.0 25.0 

6,5 Keamuku Sheep Stn... 14.0 

.. Napuu 22.0 8.0 

7.3 Keawewai 8.0 

9.0 Waika 11.0 3.0 

10.0 Kahuwa 13.0 2.0 

2.5 Puuhue 17.0 4.0 

.. Kohala Court House... 22.0 5.0 

16.5 Mahukona 22.0 

.. Puako .12.0 



-FOREIGN 

Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4.00 

Niulii Mill 2.80 

Halawa Mill 1.65 

Hapuu Landing 2.15 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.50 

Native Church 1.00 



CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 

Miles. 

Union Mill 2.25 

Union Mill R. R. Station 3.25 

Honomakau 2.55 

Hind's, Hawi 3.25 

Hawi R. R. Station 4.25 

Honoipu 7.25 

Mahukona 10.50 

Puuhue Ranch 7.25 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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NORTH KOHALA.-ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 



Hind's Mill 

Union Mill Corner. 

Court House 

Bond's Corner 

Kohala Mill Corner 



Miles. 
. 7.0 
. 8.0 
. 9.2 
. 9.7 
.10.4 



Inter. 

1.0 
1.2 

0.5 

0.7 



Miles. Inter. 

Wight's Corner 11.5 1.1 

Niulii Corner 12.8 1.3 

Pololu Edge of Gulch. . .14.5 1.7 

Puu Hue 5.0 



SOUTH KOHALA. 

Miles. Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Ch... 9.5 1.8 

Puuopelu, Parker's 10.8 1.3 

Waimea Court House.. 11.8 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church 22.1 9.9 



-KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles. 

Mana, Parker's 19.5 

Keawewai 6.0 

Puuhue Ranch 10.0 

Kohala Court House 15.0 

Mahukona 11.0 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako 5.0 



KONA.-KEALAKEKUA TO 



Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 3.6 

Kailua 12.0 2.4 

Kaloko 16.0 4.0 

Makalawena 19.6 3.6 

Kiholo 27.6 8.0 

Ke Au a Lono bound'ry.31.6 4.0 

Puako 37.4 5.8 



Kawaihae 42.0 

Honaunau 4.0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary of Kau 24.8 

Flow of '87 32.0 

Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



KAU.— VOLCANO HOUSE TO 



Half-way House 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 5.0 

Pahala .23.0 5.0 

Punaluu 27.6 4.6 



Honuapo 32.6 

Naalehu 35.6 

Waiohinu 37.1 

Kahuku Ranch 43.1 



4.6 

3.7 
7.5 
6.4 
3.2 

7.2 
4.5 



5.0 
3.0 
1.5 
6.0 



PUNA.— HILO COURT HOUSE TO 



Miles. 

Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili , 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 

TO VOLCANO, 

Shipman's 1.7 

Edge of Woods 4.1 

Coconut Grove 8.0 

Branch Road to Puna 9.0 

Furneaux's 13.2 



Miles. 

Kaimu 32.0 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Sand Hills, Naawale, old road. 18.5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 

-HILO TO 

Mountain View 16.8 

Mason's 17.5 

Hitchcock's 23.5 

Cattle Pen 24.7 

Volcano House 31.0 



THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

Kaupakuea Cross Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

Hakalau, east edge gulch 15.0 

Umauma Bridge 16.0 



Honohina Church 17.8 

Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24.0 

Lydgate's House 26.1 

Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



THROUGH HAMAKUA.-LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Miles. 

Bottom Kawalii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch ... 6.0 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Miles. 

Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (approx- 
imate) 10.5 

Gov't. Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 
Gov't. Road to Paauhau Mill. . . 1.0 
Gov't. Road to Pacific Sugar 
Mill, Kukuihaele 0.7 



ISLAND OF MAUI. 

KAHULUI TO 



Miles, Inter. 

Spreckelsville 4.0 

Paia P. 7.2 3.2 

Hamakuapoko Mill 9.2 2.0 

Haiku P. O 11,0 1.8 

Halehaku 17.2 6.2 

Huelo School 20.2 3.0 

Keanae P. O.... 35.5 15.3 

Nahiku Landing 49.9 14.4 

Ulaino School 49.2 .7 

Hana P. O.... 55.6 6.4 

Hamoa 58.2 2.6 

Wailua 62.6 4.4 

Kipahulu Mill .66.2 3.6 

Mokulau 71.8 5.6 

Nuu 77.0 5.2 

Wailuku 3.8 

Waikapu 5.9 2.1 

Maalaea 10.3 4.4 

Kihei 12.6 2.3 

Kalepoiepo 13.9 1.3 

Ulupalakua 23.6 9.7 

Kanaio 26.8 3.2 

Pico's 33.8 7.0 

Nuu 40.6 6.8 



Miles. 

Paia P. 7.2 

Makawao Court House. 11.6 

Olinda 18.5 

Haleakala, edge Crater. 26.6 
Haleakala Summit 28.6 

Maalaea 10.3 

End of Mountain Road. 15.8 

Olowalu 19.9 

Lahaina Court House.. 25.5 

Waiehu 6.4 

Waihee 7.3 

Kahakuloa 16.3 

Honokohau 23.0 

Honolua 27.0 

Napili 29.8 

Honokawai 33.5 

Lahaina Court House.. 39.0 

MAKENA TO 

Ulupalakua 3.5 

Kamaole 7.3 

Waiakoa 13.0 

Makawao P. 20.8 

Makawao Court House. 23.0 



ISLAND OF KAUAI. 

NAWILIWILI TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Koloa 11.0 

Lawai 13.8 2.8 

Hanapepe 20.0 6.2 

Waimea 27.1 7.1 

Waiawa 31.5 4.4 

Nuololo 44.8 13.3 

Hanamaulu 3.3 



Miles. 

Wailua River 7.7 

Kealia 11.9 

Anahola 15.7 

Kilauea 23.6 

Kalihiwai 26.6 

Hanalei 31.8 

Wainiha 34.8 

Nuololo (no road) 47.0 



Inter. 

4.4 
6.9 
8.1 
2.0 



5.5 
4.1 
5.6 



0.9 
9.0 
6.7 
4.0 
2.8 
3.7 
5.5 



3.8 
5.7 
7.8 
2.2 



Inter. 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
7.9 
3.0 
5.2 
3.0 

12.2 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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ISLAND OF MOLOKAI. 

KAUNAKAKAI TO 

Miles. 



Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



Miles. 

Pukoo ..: i5.o 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau 19.0 



OAHU RAILWAY DISTANCES.— FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Miles. 

Puuloa 6.0 

Aiea [ 9.0 

Kalauao 10.0 

Waiau 11.0 

Pearl City 12.0 

Waipio 14.0 

Waipahu 14.0 

Leilehua 27.0 

Wahiawa 25.0 

Hoaeae 15.0 

Honouliuli 16.0 

Ewa Mill 18.0 



Miles. 

Gilbert 23.0 

Nanakuli 27.0 

Waianae 33.0 

Makaha 35.0 

Makua 41.0 

Kawaihapai 50.O 

Mokuleia 53.0 

Puuiki 55.0 

Waialua 56.0 

Haleiwa Hotel 56.0 

Waimea 62.0 

Kahuku 71.0 



Revised Areas and Coast Line Distances, Hawaiian Islands. 

Prepared by R. D. Kingr, Survey Department. 

Courtesy Walter E. Wall, Surveyor, Terr. Hawaii. 



Islands 


Popltn. 
in 1910 


Miles 
Square 


Acres 
Area 


Coast 

Line 

in Miles 


Altitude 
in Feet 


Hawaii 


55,382 

81,993 

28,623 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 

35 


4,015.6 
598.0 
728.1 
546.9 
260.9 
139.5 
72.8 
44.2 


2,570,000 

382.720 

466,000 

350,000 

167,000 

89,305 

46,575 

28,260 


297 

177 

146 

106 

100 

53 

48 

30 


13,825 
4,030 

10,032 
5,170 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,427 
43 


Oahu 

Maui 

Kauai 

Molokai 

Lanai 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 

Midway 




191,909 


6,406.0 


4,099,860 


957 





Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement — Honolulu. 

Boman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street 1,000 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Episcopal), Emma street 800 

The Bijou (vaudeville) 1,600 

Ye Liberty Theater 1,600 

Empire Theater (moving pictures) 1,000 

Y. M. C. A. game hall 850 

Mission Memorial Auditorium 600 
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Total Population by Districts and Islands — Comparative, 

1900 and 1910. 



HAWAII 


1900 


Hilo 


19,785 


Puna 


5,128 


Kau, 


3,854 


Nforth Kona 


3,819 


South Kona 


2,372 


North Kohala 


4,366 


South Kohala 


600 


Hamakua 


6,919 




46,843 


MAUI 




Lahaina 


4,352 


Wailuku 


7,953 


Hana 


5,276 


Makawao 


7,236 




24,817 


Molokai 


3,123 


Lanai 





1910 



22,545 
6,834 
4,078 
3,377 
3,191 
5,398 
922 
9,037 



55,382 

4,787 

11,742 

3,241 

8,855 



28,625 

1,791 

131 



OAHU 



Honolulu . . . 

Ewa 

Waianae . . . 
Waialua . . . 
Koolauloa . . 
Koolaupoko 



Midway . . . 

KAUAI 

Waimea . . 

Niihau 

Koloa 

Kawaihau 
Hanalei . . , 
Lihue 



Total whole group 



1900 



39,306 
9,689 
1,008 
3,285 
2,372 
2,844 



58,504 



5,714 
172 
4,564 
3,220 
2,630 
4,434 



20,734 
154,021 



1910 



52,183 
14,627 
1,95S 
6,770 
3,204 
3,251 



81,993 
35 

7,987 

20a 

5,769 
2,580 
2,457 
4,951 

23,952 
191,909 



Population in 1910 by Age, Groups, Sex and Race. 





Under 


21 yrs. 


COLOR OR RACE 


Male 


F emale 


Hawaiian 

Caucasian-Hawn. 
Asiatic-Hawn. ♦ . . 

Portuguese 

Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Other Caucasian.. 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto 
All Other 


5,513 

2,956 

1,363 

6,599 

1,315 

610 

2,359 

3,453 

12,989 

400 

191 

1,355 


5,404 

2,813 

1,391 

6,508 

1,216 

569 

2,244 

2,930 

11,016 

306 

196 

245 


Total 


39,103 


34,838 



21 yrs. & over. 



Male 


Female 


7,926 


7,198 


1,482 


1,521 


449 


531 


4,974 


4,222 


1,563 


796 


468 


343 


6,896 


3,368 


13,695 


1,596 


41,794 


i3,875 


3,531 


296 


224 


84 


994 


142 


83,996 


33,972 



All ages. 



Male 



13,439 
4,438 
1,812 

11,573 
2,878 
1,078 
9,255 

17,148 

54,783 

3,931 

415 

2,349 



123,099 



Female 



12,602 

4,334 

1,922 

10,730 

2,012 

912 

5,612 

4,526 

24,891 

602 

280 

387 



68,810 



Total 



26,041 

8,772 

3,734 

22,303 

4,890 

1,990 

14,867 

21,674 

79,674 

4,533 

695 

2,736 



191,909 



Population of Honolulu, various census periods. 



1890 22,907 

1900 39,300 



1896 29,926 

1910 ...52,183 



POPULATION TABLES. 
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Population of Honolulu and Hilo by Race and Sex, 1910. 

From Tables of the Bureau of Census. 



Race 


Honolulu 


Hilo 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Hawaiian 


3,969 
2,000 

653 
3,042 

210 

141 
5,627 
6,948 
7,659 

352 
68 

179 
66 


3,941 
2,233 

727 
3,105 

177 

117 
3,573 
2,626 
4,434 

108 
19 

148 
61 

21,269 


369 

218 

98 

552 

63 

37 

382 

335 

1,699 

26 

66 

6 

15 


295 
200 
122 
586 
46 


Caucasian-Hawaiian . 


Asiatic-Hawaiian 


Portuguese 

Porto Rican 


Spanish 


30 

295 

100 

1,080 

1 

10 


Other Caucasian 

Chinese 


Japanese 

Korean 

Filipino 


Negro 


All other 


14 






Total 


30,914 


3,866 


2,879 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands- 
Census Periods 1860-1910. 



Islands 


1860 


1866 


1872 


1878 


1884 


1890 


1896 


1900 


1910 


Hawaii . . 
Maui. . . . 
Oahu.. .. 
Kauai . . . 
Molokai . 
Lanai . . . 
Niihau . . 
Kahoolawe 


21,481 

16,400 

21,275 

6,487 

2,864 

646 

647 


19,808 

14,035 

19,799 

6,299 

2,299 

• 394 

325 


16,001 

12,334 

20,671 

4,961 

2,349 

348 

233 


17,034 

12,109 

29,236 

5,634 

2,581 

214 

177 


24,994 
15,970 
28,068 
*8,935 

J2614 


26,754 

17,357 

31,194 

11,643 

2,652 

174 

216 


33,285 

17,726 

40,205 

15,228 

2,307 

105 

164 


46,843 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 


55,382 

28,623 

81,993 

23,744 

1,791 

131 

208 

2 


Midway. . 














35 
















109,020 






Total.. 


69,800 


62,959 


56,897 


57,985 


801,578 


89,900 


154,001 
116,366 


191,909 


All Foreigners 


2,716 


4,194 
58,765 


5,366 
51,531 


10,477 
47,508 


36,346 


49,368 


69,516 


153,362 


Hawaiians 


67,084 


44,228 


40,622 


39,504 


37,635 


38,547 



For table of Elevations of principal localities throughout the islands, 
see Annuals of 1915 and earlier. 

For export values Pineapple products, 1911 to 1917, see Annual for 
1918, inset table at page 46. 
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Population by Race and Sex, 1910, and per cent of change 

since 1900, 



RACES 



Hawaiian 

Caucas'n-Hawn. . , , 

Asiatic-Hawn 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto Rican 

Other Caucas'n 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto 
All others 

Total 



Total 
Populat'n 


Native 
Born 


Foreign 
Born 


Males 


Females 


26,041 


26,041 




13,439 


12,602 


8,772 


8,772 




4,448 


4,334 


3,734 


3,734 




1,812 


1,922 


22,303 


13,766 


8,537 


11,573 


10,730 


1,990 


357 


1,633 


1,078 


912 


4,890 


4,830 





2,878 


2,012 


14,867 


9,917 


4,950 


9,255 


5,612 


21,674 


7,195 


14,479 


17,148 


4,526 


79,674 


19,889 


59,785 


54,783 


24,891 


4,533 


362 


4,171 


3,931 


602 


695 


602 


93 


415 


280 


2,736 


2,632 
98,157 


104 


2,349 


387 


191,909 


93,752 


123,099 


68,810 



% 
Change 



12.58 dec 
59.35 inc 

42.28 " 

new 

i < 

40.56 inc 
15.87 dec 
30.37 inc 



146.03 



24.62JS* 



Illiterates in the Population Territory of Hawaii, 10 Years of 
Age and Over, Census of 1910. 



Race Per cent. 

All races 26.8 

Hawaiian 4.7 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 1.3 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 1.8 

Portuguese 35.4 

Porto Rican 73.2 



Race Per cent. 

Spanish 49.6 

Other Caucasian 3.5 

Chinese 32.3 

Japanese 35.0 

Korean 25.9 

Filipino and all other 32.4 



Nationality of Plantation Labor, June 30, 1918 and 1919. 

Courtesy Bureau of Labor and Statistics, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Ass'n. 



Americans . . 

Spanish 

Portuguese . 
Russians . . . 
Hawaiians . . 
Porto Means 



1918 


1919 


702 


750 


529 


450 


2,905 


2,926 


41 


29 


982 


943 


1,500 


1,407 



Japanese 
Chinese 
Koreans 
Filipinos 
Others . 

Total 




1919 

24,791 
1,908 
1,407 

10,354 
266 

45,311 



VITAL STATISTICS. 
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Births and Deaths by Nationalities and Counties, 1919. 



Nationality 


Oahu 
Honolulu Other Di£. 


Hawaii 


Maui 


Kalawao 


Kauai 


TOTAL 




B 


D 


B 

20 
2 

65 

3 

55 

63 

900 

83 

60 

46 

1 

128 

48 

1 


D 

7 

23 

2 

82 

21 

265 

24 

17 

7 

3 

94 

15 

3 


B 

18 

14 

59 

1 

171 

178 

1185 

265 

96 

22 

4 

122 

36 

2 


D 


B 


D 


B | D 


B 


D 


B 

318 

50 
712 

16 
648 
983 
4,325 
945 
247 
126 

16 
449 
173 

26 

9,032 
132 


D 


American . . 

British 

Chinese .... 

German 

Hawaiian . . 
Part Haw'n. 
Japanese. . . 
Portuguese. 
Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Russian 

Filipino .... 

Korean 

Others 


246 
27 

526 
6 

200 

526 
1101 

286 
20 
19 
10 
55 
42 
12 

3,076 
23 


95 

31 

205 

17 

372 

160 

371 

105 

12 

3 

6 

82 

30 

12 

1,501 


8 

6 
31 

4 

177 

32 

431 

99 

21 

5 

99 

13 

3 


20 

4 

25 

1 

163 

143 

624 

191 

41 

16 

1 

47 

16 

5 

1,297 
25 


4 

37 

1 

159 

26 

192 

48 

16 

7 

40 
8 
4 

542 


8 
6 

1 

15 
15 


1 

2 

1 
49 
7 
1 
4 

1 

66 


14 
3 

37 

5 

49 

67 

515 

119 

30 

23 

97 

27 

6 

992 
11 

1003 


4 
1 

24 
2 

52 

14 
209 

32 
8 
1 
1 

93 
7 
2 

450 


119 
38 

322 
27 

891 

260 
1,469 

312 
74 
23 
10 

408 
73 
25 


Unrecorded 


1,475 
28 


563 


2,177 
45 


929 


4,051 


Total 


3,099 


1,503 




2,222 




1,322 




9, 164 


[ 



Vital Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1919. 

For Fiscal Year ending June, compiled from Board of Health Report. 
Table of Births, Marriages and Deaths by Counties. 



Islands, Etc. 



Honolulu 

Other Oahu Districts 

Hawaii County 

Maui County 

Kalawao County 
Kauai County 

Total 1918-19 



Est. 




Popltn. 


Births 


78,200 


3,099 


43,000 


1,503 


71,270 


2,222 


39,000 


1,322 


696 


15 


31,500 


1,003 


263,666 


9,164 



Marriages 



2,015 



1,177 


1,501 


131 


563 


327 


929 


219 


542 


13 


66 


148 


450 



Deaths 



4,051 



Hawaii's Estimated Population, 1919, by Nationality. 

Number 



Race 



American, British, 
man, Russian . . . 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian 



Ger- 



Number 

31,000 
22,800 
22,000 
22,600 
16,660 



Race 



Japanese . . . 
Portuguese . 
Porto Rican 

Spanish 

Korean 

Others 



Total. 



110,000 

25,000 

5,400 

2,400 

5,000 

706 

263,666 
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School Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1919, 

From Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, CLASS, ETC. 







Public Schools 
June 30, 1919. 


Private Schools 
Dec. 31, 1918. 


Islands 


si 


CQ 

U 
<D 

O o 

O <n 


No. of Pupils 




CQ 

U 
<D 

•w xi 
oo 

O <p 

34 

39 

1 

296 






01 

o 
M 


w 

3 


3 

o 


o" 
. a 
op 


Hawaii 

Maui, Molokai 

Kauai 

Oahu 


62 
44 
21 
41 


280 
169 
142 
472 


5,092 
2,785 
2,566 
8,545 


4,641 
2,565 
2,218 
7,690 


9,733 

5,350 

4,784 

16,235 


7 
10 

1 
43 


906 

1,073 

27 

5,163 






Totals 


168 


1063 


18,988 


17,114 


36,102 


61 


370 


7 169 







NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 



Class 



Public Schools . 
Private 



Totals, 



168 
61 

229 



Teachers 



M. 



127 
67 

194 



936 
303 

1,239 



Total 



1063 
370 

1,433 



Pupils 



M. 



18,988 
4,126 



23,114 



17,114 
3,043 



>0,157 



Total 



36,102 
7,169 



43,271 



AGES OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Schools 



Public Schools . 
Private 



Total. 



Under 6 


6-9 


10-15 


Over 15 


Total 


61 
1,576 


15,635 
1,621 

17,256 


18,803 
2,824 


1,603 
1,148 

2,751 


36,102 
7,169 


1,637 


21,627 


43,271 



NATIONALITY OF PUPILS. 



Races 



Hawaian 

Part Hawaiian. . . 

American 

British 

German 

Portuguese 

Filipinos 



Public 


Private 


3,177 


623 


3,940 


1,421 


898 


1,057 


97 


65 


118 


40 


5,073 


1,261 


836 


67 



Races 



Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese ^ ....... 

Porto Rican .... 

Korean 

Russian 

Other Foreigners 



Total. 



Public 



470 

3,465 

16,295 

1,075 

446 

81 

131 

36,102 



Private 



43 
1,026 
1,251 

64 
174 

35 

42 

7,169 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 
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Value Domestic Mdse. Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1918 and 1919. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Animals 

Art works, paintings, etc - 

Bones, hoofs, etc 

Beeswax 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Coffee 

Fibers, unmanufactured — Sisal 

Pish canned 

Fruits and nuts 

Hides and skins 

Honey 

Household and personal effects 

Meat products, tallow 

Molasses 

Musical instruments 

Paper and manufactures of 

Pineapple juice 

Rice 

Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, refined 

Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured ........ 

Vegetables 

Wine (sake) 

Wool, raw 

Wood and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total value shipments Hawaiian products. 

Returned shipments merchandise 

Total foreign merchandise 



Total shipments merchandise $79,392,926 $93,018,404 



1918 



3,655 

228 

2,597 

8,708 

15,385 

1,112 

275,733 

127,987 



62 



,525,676 
398,719 
161,930 
230,034 

65,582 
634,671 

42,356 

407 

2,604 

84,813 

203 

,076,956 

,031,584 

25,910 

39,580 



81,805 

20,167 

319,116 



^75,177,518 

4,083,376 
132,032 



1919 



$ 



2,125 



948 

13,300 

29,415 

6,405 

925,104 

233,211 

149,491 

12,127,024 

338,695 

316,299 

50,157 

60,220 

591,490 

14,649 

3,851 

2,420 

168,048 

320 

72,231,738 

3,280,000 

12,647 

186,342 

124,794 

96,842 

1,880 

38,839 



$91,006,254 

1,677,251 
334,899 



Value of Imports from Foreign Countries, 1919. 



Bags $ 869,277 

Chemicals 970,463 

Coal 543,613 

Cottons 187,967 



Fertilizers $ 25,517 

Food Supplies 4,036,806 

Spirits 1,825 

Miscellaneous 1,686,851 



Total $8,322,319 
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Import Values from United States, Comparative, for Fiscal 
Years Ending June, 1918 and 1919. 

Compiled from Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles. 



Domestic Merchandise 



Agricultural Implements 

Animals 

Automobiles and parts of 

Books, Maps, Engravings, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Breadstuff s 

Brooms and Brushes 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and parts of 

Cement 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 

Clocks, Watches, and parts of 

Coal 

Cocoa and Chocolate , 

Coffee. 

Confectionery 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of, and clothing 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 

Eggs 

Electrical Machinery and Instruments 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fibers, Textile Grasses, manufactures of . . , 

Fish 

Fruits and Nuts 

Furniture of Metal 

Glass and Glassware 

Hay 

Household and Personal Effects 

India Rubber, manufactures of 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes . . . 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures of 

Sheets and Plates, etc 

Builders' Hardware, etc 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc 

Jewelry and manufactures, Gold and Silver. 

Lamps, Chandeliers, etc 

Lead and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of 

Marble, Stone, and manufactures of 

Musical Instruments 



1918 


1919 


$ 58,134 


$ 183,317 


119,994 


102,647 


1,836,458 


1,196,264 


372,181 


505,990 


652,644 


538,907 


167,604 


143,202 


3,039,729 


3,056,998 


52,317 


50,070 


237,765 


157,880 


523,030 


317,243 


670,451 


1,162,864 


37,839 


30,142 


157,411 


1,101,240 


55,693 


73,145 


8,425 


18,249 


186,075 


164,753 


90,601 


149,436 


2,895,748 


1,790,103 


124,626 


134,651 


205,156 


181,662 


1,049,174 


839,315 


184,344 


96,099 


2,035,300 


3,350,076 


510,705 


387,555 


654,863 


689,339 


566,073 


533,945 


79,944 


69,757 


259,091 


185,627 


326,505 


174,806 


66,984 


58,380 


1,494,698 


1,315,128 


19,952 


51,385 


413,173 


314,184 


328,368 


230,240 


472,837 


510,574 


1,557,405 


1,230,578 


2,791,816 


2,449,503 


215,981 


104,181 


35,233 


30,343 


100,935 


94,318 


240,772 


258,435 


27,947 




150,976 


72,756 
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Import Values from United States for 1918-19— Continued. 



Articles. 



etc. 



Naval Stores 

Oil Cloth 

Oils: Mineral, Crude .... 

Refined, and Residuum, 

Vegetable 

Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc 

Phonographs, etc 

Photographic Goods 

Provisions, etc., Beef Products 

Hog and other Meat Products. 

Dairy Products 

Rice 



Roofing Felt, etc 

Salt 

Silk and manufactures of 

Soap: Toilet and other 

Spirits, etc. : Malt Liquors 

Spirits, distilled 

Wines 

Starch 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, Molasses and Syrup 

Tea 

Tin and manufactures of 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Toys 



Vegetables 

Wood and Mftrs.: 

Lumber, Shingles, etc 

Shooks, box 

Doors, Sash, Blinds 

Furniture 

Trimmings, Molding and other manfrs. 

Wool and manufactures of 

All other articles 



Domestic Merchandise 
1918 1919 



Total value merchandise shipments $43,646,515 



13,908 

27,302 

2,176,174 

1,913,753 

157,314 

409,425 

567,129 

97,439 

50,814 

181,720 

42,059 

698,048 

678,447 

594,698 

40,355 

29,613 

226,108 

350,835 

194,316 

197,489 

342,723 

18,736 

125,840 

92,261 

24,157 

2,177,513 

L,065,689 

75,428 

609,393 

957,740 
536,501 
142,326 
233,059 
523,749 
481,888 
5,215,707 



13,094 

17,373 

349,546 

4,575,066 

159,789 

405,319 

693,918 

100,070 

45,617 

158,435 

74,281 

836,039 

980,728 

717,228 

51,478 

39,910 

268,908 

434,868 



32,975 

104,918 

85,616 

22,372 

2,983,384 

1,359,342 

34,390 

689,627 

1,406,780 
887,529 
56,492 
183,772 
366,835 
307,944 

1,034,206 



$43,572,794 



Coin Shipments, Year Ending March 31, 1919. 

To From 

United States $2,000 $242,000 

Foreign Countries 3,410 



Totals $5,410 



$242,000 
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Quantity and Value of Principal Articles of Domestic Produce 
Shipped for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1919. 

Compiled from Montjily Summary of Commerce and 
Finance, Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles 



Sugar, raw 

Sugar, refined 

Coffee, raw 

Rice 

Fibers, sisal 

Fish, canned 

Fruits: Fresh Bananas 

Fresh Pineapples 

Canned Pineapples 

All other 

Pineapple Juice 

Beeswax 

Honey 

Molasses 

Hides and Skins 

Wool, raw 

Timber, lumber & unmnfrd wood 

Tobacco, Leaf 

Tallow 



pounds . 



tons 

bunches. 



Quantity Value 



pounds. . 



gallons . 
pounds. . 



M ft... 
pounds. 



1,248,448,867 

37,200,000 

6,844,841 

1,916,165 

815 

106,159 



33,391 

2,029,849 

11,065,996 

1,673,646 

261,956 

2 

10,556 

448,344 



$76,171,170 

3,280,000 

1,105,910 

168,404 

233,211 

149,491 

89,118 

16,057 

11,989,611 

24,610 

2,420 

13,300 

316,299 

591,490 

338,695 

96,842 

400 

12,647 

60,220 



Hawaiian Imports and Exports, Fiscal Year 1919. 

Courtesy of Collector of Customs. 



Countries: 



Australia 

Br. Oceania . . 

Br. India 

Canada , 

Chile 

England 

France 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Other 

United States 



Totals. 



Imports 
to March 31. 



138,289 

67,914 

,372,469 

431,760 

871,328 

47,095 

1,822 

1,535 

465,209 

,558,494 

366,404 

1,421,474 
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Exports 
to March 31. 

$ 36,141 
106,720 

3,975,849 

1,114 



7,485 

548,758 

1,164,840 

82,409,114 



$50,743,793 j $88,250,021 



Expense of Legislatures. 

From Governor's Report, 1919. 


Year. 


Cost of 
Session 


Cost per 
day 


Bills 
Intro. 

410 
466 
498 
607 
616 


Bills 
passed. 

169 
170 
226 
241 
242 


Cost per 
bill passed 


1911 .... 
1913 .... 
1915 .... 
1917 .... 
1919 .... 


. . $70,245.84 
83,495.75 
71,478.67 
84,087.23 
86,035.78 


$1,170.75 
1,391.59 
1,191.31 
1,401.45 
1,433.92 


$415.66 
491.15 
316.28 
348.91 
355.52 
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Arrivals and Departures of Shipping for Fiscal Year 
Ending June, 1919. 

Compiled from Board of Harbor Commissioners Report. 



Months 



f July 
I Aug. 
S3 Sept. 
S Oct. 
I Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
S Apl. 

May 

June 



Total. 



Honolulu 



Hilo 



Steam 
No. Tons 



43 
51 
45 
49 
39 
52 
55 
46 
71 
45 
43 
46 



217,004 
243,483 
223,376 
221,748 
183,499 
234,237 
220,339 
241,916 
222,471 
231,855 
237,820 
235,700 



2,713,456 



Sail 
No . Tons 



Vessels 
No. Tons 



9 


9,762 


14 


21,226 


8 


9,039 


11 


12,088 


11 


13,260 


14 


17,475 


5 


6,151 


11 


10,195 


12 


18,961 


18 


23,450 


10 


17,204 


8 


12,942 


131 


171,757 



9 
10 
9 
4 
2 
3 
9 
10 
9 
8 
9 
6 



22,452 
35,482 
25,169 
15,657 
6,805 
6,418 
28,252 
27,360 
18,534 
33,794 
26,430 
22,561 

268,914 



Kahului reports 62 vessels, of 231,661 tons. 
Port Allen reports 27 vessels, of 74,417 tons. 



Passengers to and from Hawaii, Fiscal Year, 1919. 



Arrivals 



Departures 



Insular Possns.. 
Mainland Ports 
Foreign Ports.. 



Total. 



* Aliens. 



Males 


Females 


* 7 


2 


fl,269 


237 


* 191 


130 


tl/721 


1,681 


♦1,951 


2,123 


fl,677 


460 


6,816 


4,633 



Total 



9 

$1,506 

321 

3,402 

4,074 

2,137 



11,449 



Males 



4 

612 

369 

1,609 

2,812 

1,456 



6,862 



Females Total 



2 
167 

230 
1,253 
1,592 
1,485 



4,729 



6 

t 779 

599 

2,862 

4,404 

2,941 

11,591 



Export Value Pineapple Products. 



Fresh Pineapples 
Canned Pineapples 
Pineapple Juice . 

Total 



1916 



$ 77,111 

6,547,053 

8,750 



$6,632,914 



1917 



| 23,546 

7,970,522 

30,520 



1918 



p 10,236 

8,394,307 

2,604 



$8,024,588 1 $8,407,147 



1919 



I 16,057 

11,989,611 

2,420 



$12,008,088 
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Hawaiian Sugar Export Statistics from 1910 

For earlier years see Annuals 1896-1914. 









Sugar 


Molasses 


Ttl. export 
Value 




Pounds 


Value 


Gallons 

100 

1,801,796 

1,734,318 

3,736,877 

4,110,404 

5,202,913 

8,399,014 

10,979,383 

14,671,477 

11,065,996 


Value 


1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 








1,111,594,466 
1,011,215,858 
1,205,465,510 
1,085,362,344 
1,114,750,702 
1,280,917,435 
1,137,164,228 
1,162,805,056 
1,080,908,797 
1,215,594,766 


$42,625,062 
36,704,656 
49,961,509 
36,607,820 
33,187,920 
52,953,009 
54,418,300 
62,741,164 
64,108,540 
75,511,738 


7 
89,708 
77,241 
140,610 
149,597 
195,485 
327,284 
392,110 
634,671 
591,490 


42,625,069 
36,794,364 
50,038,750 
36,748,430 
33,337,517 
53,148,594 
54,745,584 
63,133,274 
64,743,211 
76,103,228 



Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, etc., from 1910. 









Excess 


Custom 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


export 
Values 


house 
Receipts 


1910 


26,152,435 


47,029,631 


20,877,196 


1,450,324 


1911 


28,065,626 


42,666,197 


14,600,571 


1,654,761 


1912 


28,694,322 


55,449,438 


26,755,116 


1,643,197 


1913 ...... 


37,519,620 


43,471,830 


5,952,210 


1,869,513 


1914 


31,550,257 


41,594,072 


6,043,815 


1,184,416 


1915 


26,416,031 


62,464,759 


36,048,728 


1,019,534 


1916 


34,098,210 


64,670,852 


30,572,642 


1,161,051 


1917 


46,358,341 


75,115,983 


28,757,642 


1,169,085 


1918 


51,801,204 


80,545,606 


28,744,402 


1,009,243 


1919 


51,895,113 


98,859,311 


46,964,198 


858,2.58 



Eeceipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, from 1910. 

(From Official Reports.) 









Cash Balance 




Tears 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


in Treasury 


Public Debt 


1910 


$3,641,245.35 


$3,435,082.87 


$845,218.51 


$4,079,000.00 


1911 


3,482,560.84 


3,730,765.16 


822,282.07 


4,004,000.00 


1912 


3,963,588.55 


4,002,483.00 


690,550.70 


5,454,000.00 


1913 ..... 


4,300,780.71 


4,261,468.66 


716,729.60 


6,844,000.00 


1914 ..... 


3,925,187.95 


4,263,863.64 


366,001.24 


6,844,000.00 


1915 


4,539,241.04 


4,446,415.65 


464,040.43 


7,873,500.00 


1916 


5,626,905.33 


5,553,700.66 


539,388.71 


8,024,000.00 


1917 .... 


5,944,352.95 


5,638,429.13 


889.508.42 


7,874,000.00 


1918 


7,208,047.73 


7,441,043.45 


711,517.21 


8,749,000.00 


1919 ..... 


7,921,671.90 


8,140,768.79 


442,609.95 


9,194,000.00 
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Hawaiian Corporations, 1919. 

Tables Courtesy of Treasury Department. 



Class. 


Total 
No. 

155 

475 

9 

2 

2 

8 
15 

7 

2 
178 


Number and Capital 
Incorporated before and after 
Aug". 12, 1898 


Total 




No. 


Before 


No. 


After 




Agriculture 
Mercantile . 
Railroad . . . 
Street Car 
Steamship 

Bank 

Savs & Loan 


45 

37 

5 

1 
1 

i 

34 
124 


$47,866,750 

16,141,125 

7,370,000 

3,000,000 
600,000 


110 

438 

4 

2 

1 

7 

15 

6 

2 

144 

729 


$ 36,036,515 

50,680,203 

7,139,960 

1,950,000 

6,000 

2,750,000 

836,000 

900,000 

200,000 


$ 83,903,265 

66,821,328 

14,509,960 

1,950,000 

3,006,000 

3,350,000 

836,000 


Trust 

Insurance 


200,000 


1,100,000 
200,000 


Eleemosyn'y 














Total . . . 


853 


$75,177,875 


$100,498,678 


$175,676,553 



Growth of Bank Deposits, Territory of Hawaii. 





No. 


Commercial 


Savings 




Fiscal Year — 


Banks 


Deposits 


Deposits 
4,290,919.57 


Total 


1910 


11 


9,033,385.97 


13,324,305.54 


1911 


16 


10,289,707.89 


5,020,555.62 


15,310,263.51 


1912 


17 


12,667,162.39 


5,521,973.11 


18,189,135.50 


1913 


17 


11,641,901.30 


5,384,395.72 


17,026,297.02 


1914 


18 


10,371,874.60 


6,275,790.63 


16,647,665.23 


1915 


19 


12,378,041.53 


7,736,569.32 


20,114,610.85 


1916 


19 


17,317,339.40 


9,061,910.28 


26,379,249.68 


1917 ...... 


22 


22,486,524.31 


10,205,496.70 


32,692,021.01 


1918 


23 


24,620,004.80 


9,892,708.08 


34,512,712.88 


1919 


26 


24,898,287.81 


10,450,846.55 


35,349,134.36 



Assessed Values Real and Personal Property (by races) 

for 1919. 



Taxpayers 



Corporations, etc 

Anglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Portuguese & Spanish 

Total 



Real Estate 



No. Tax 
payers 

783 
3,312 
5,878 
1,631 
1,183 
2,665 



15,452 



Assessed 
Value 



88,909,410 

26,656,188 

13,670,508 

3,140,305 

1,897,764 

5,619,076 



$139,893,251 



Personal Property 



No. Tax 


Assessed 


payers 


Value 


1,023 


$ 96,715,185 


3,499 


4,723,276 


1,913 


1,934,609 


1,367 


1,656,250 


3,461 


4,684,364 


1,622 


917,411 


12,885 


$110,631,095 
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Kesources of Hawaii, 1919. 

From "P. C. Advertiser" of August 21, 1919, Revised and Extended. 



Estimated population, Territory 263,666 

Assessed valuation, Territory $250,524^346 

Assessed value of real estate 139,893,251 

Assessed value of personal property 110^631^095 

Assessed value, Honolulu and Oahu 127,163,305 

Assessed value, Honolulu realty 72,813,165 

Assessed value, Honolulu personalty 54[350,140 

Corporate-owned property in Territory 185,624,595 

Individually owned property in Territory 64,899,751 

Amount Insurance carried 197,862,846 

Banks have credits 35,349,134 

Banks have commercial accounts 24^898*287 

Banks have savings accounts 10,450,846 

Corporations (675) are capitalized at 175,676,553 

Estimated market value of shares 350,000 000 

Sugar exports for 1919 (1,285,648,867 lbs.), tons 642*824 

Value sugar exports, 1919 80,042,660 

Pineapple pack (120,000,000 cans) 5^000^000 

Value pack f. o. b. Honolulu 22,500^000 

Total value Domestic exports 96,842,089 

Total value all imports 51,895*113 

Excess value exports over imports 44,946^976 

Amount of Public Debt 9,194,000 

Total amount year's Revenue 7^921*672 

Summary of Insurance Business, Territory of Hawaii, for 1918 

From Report of Insurance Commissioner. 



Class 


Amount 
Written 


Amount 
Premiums 

$ 932,259.59 

594,736.37 

1,359,795.39 

69,126.64 

80,886.37 

909.04 

11,687.86 

52,871.02 

3,805.20 

166,499.77 

7,728.46 

$ 3,280,308.71 


Losses and 
Claims paid 


Fire 

Marine 

Life 

Accident and Health ..... 


$ 55,275,642.15 

137,315,503.90 

5,271,700.40 


$ 50,702.53 

50,833.44 

526,694.31 

22 450 88 


Automobile 




10,042.67 


Burglary 




Employers' Liability 




746 70 


Surety and Fidelity 




3,474.44 

2,142.31 

57,010.49 

1,114.86 


Plate Glass 




Workmen's Compensation 




Other 








Total 


$197,862,846.45 


$ 725,212.68 



* Of this amount $1,091,505.19 are renewals. 

Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1919. 

Refund Bonds, 1905, 4% $ 270,000 

Public Improvement 3^% Bonds 1,244,000 

Public Improvement 4% Bonds 7,680,000 

Total Bonds Outstanding $9,194,000 
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TABLE OP RAINFALL, Principal Stations. 

Compiled from Weather Bureau Reports. 



Stations 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo (Town) .... 

Ponahawai 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau Mill 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Volcano Obs 

Olaa (17 miles) . 
Kapoho 



Observer 



MAUI 
Haleakala Ranch . 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Kula 

Haiku 

Keanae Valley . . . 

Wailuku 

Hana 



OAHU 

Honolulu 

Kinau Street. . . 

Manoa 

Electric Lt. St.. 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo. 

Maunawili 

Waialua Mill... 

Kahuku 

Ewa Plantation. 
SchofieldBrks.. 

Waiawa 

Waimalu 



KAUAI 
Grove Farm. . 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Ktikuiula 

Waiawa 



D. Forbes 

C. E. Martin 

J. E. Gamal'sn 

Pepeekeo S. Co. . . 

Hak. Sug. Co 

A. L. Moses 

Kauwiki S. Co 

A. R. Philip 

Paauhau S. Co . . . 

Hon. Sug. Co 

F. Pinho 

Dr. B.D.Bond.... 

KonaDev. Co 

Robt. Wallace 

Hutch. S. P. Co... 

Haw. Agr. Co 

T. A. Jaggar, Jr. . . 

Olaa Sug. Co 

H.J. Lyman 



1918 



July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, 



Hal. Ranch Co . . . 

A. McKibbin 

F.W.Hardy 

A. von Tempsky . 
Mrs. L. B. Atwater 

W. F. Pogue 

Bro. Frank 

Kaeleku Sug. Co. 

U. S.Weath.Bu. 

W. R. Castle 

Miss C.Hall.... 

A. Walker 

L. A. Moore 

Ed. Todd 

Jno. Herd 

Waial. Agr.Co. .. 
H. T. Christfrsn.. 
I. A. Hattie....... 

Surgn. U.S. A 

A. Lister 

Hon. Plan. Co 

G.N.Wilcox 

MakeeSug. Co. .. 
Kilauea Sug. Co . . 
McBryde Sug. Co. 
F. S.Christian. .. 
A. F. Knudsen 



27.05 

17.52 

33.81 

20.94 

27.35 

23.95 

22.32 

18.06 

7.80 

10.07 

4.49 

10.25 

10.29 

6.56 

4.53 

3.93 

15.51 

38.32 

8.32 

3.83 
12.49 
3.67 
2.72 
9.29 
35.92 
1.44 
5:51 

0.64 
0.49 

16.91 
8.96 

14.65 
0.82 
5.'52 
1.85 
1.81 
0.02 
0.98 
4.14 
1.77 

2.40 
1.51 
5.48 
1.23 
1.20 
0.00 



14.20 

14.11 

16.42 

9.57 

10.71 

13.48 

14.35 

9.31 

5.13 

6.52 

3.05 

7.34 

8.61 

5.96 

3.23 

•2.49 

9.27 

18.54 

5.99 

3.57 
10.97 
4.58 
1.28 
8.43 
26.30 
2.34 
7.09 

2.74 

3.46 

14.90 

11.19 

14.87 

3.62 

8.80 

2.72 

3.88 

1.77 

1.48 

4.51 

3.73 

4.34 
4.49 
6.02 
1.31 
1.71 
0.47 



6.55 
6.59 
7.85 
6.15 
7.39 
3.51 
2.75 
1.74 
0.69 
0.91 
2.25 
1.01 
4.49 
6.49 
1.43 
1.41 
3.60 
8.03 
3.76 

0.91 
4.16 
2.28 
1.08 
2.04 
4.68 
0.19 
3.27 

0.41 
0.24 
2.41 
2.94 
3.45 
0.00 
1.55 
1.76 
1.62 
0.79 
3.56 
1.51 
1.46 



8.69 
7.46 

10.54 
8.35 
7.79 
6.8$ 
5.07 
3.68 
2.34 
3.20 
1.39 
3.62 
6.13 
5 2$ 
J. 44 
1.25 
5.44 

11.99 
6.44 

1.28 

2.a 

1.46 
1.18 
2.41 

7.77 
1.27 
3.34 

1.44 
1.48 
12.84 
6.36 
9.27 
1.76 
4.20 
0.94 
2.07 
0.44 
1.35 
3.89 
2.42 



20.04 

18.59 

22.50 

10.20 

10.53 

16.88 

17.47 

24.37 

6.77 

11.04 

2.37 

7.55 

6.80 

4.87 

8.44 

10.79 

19.13 

24.50 

8.44 

6 51 
8.31 
6.54 
3.10 
5.42 
15.19 
4.03 
5.34 

5.32 

5.10 
10.43 
10.33 
10.97 
11.72 
10.34 
11.23 
10.21 

6.38 
12.70 
10.44 

9.35 



1.46 


2.87 


7.61 


1.39 


1.75 


7.43 


2.42 


4.97 


11.78 


1.06 


1.84 


7.57 


1.20 


2.75 


6.05 


0.50 


0.00 


4.50 
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Throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 1918-1919. 

By L. H. Daingerfield, Meteorologist. Continued from last Annual. 



Locality 



HAWAII 

Waiakea 

Hilo 

Ponahawai , 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau . . , 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Paauhau Mill 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala Mission 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Kilauea Crater .... 

Olaa, Puna 

Kapoho 

MAUI 
Haleakala Ranch ... 

Puuomalei 

Makawao 

Erehwon 

Haiku 

Keanae 

Wailuku 

Hana 

OAHU 
U. S. Weather Bu.. 

Kinau Street 

Woodlawn 

Nuuanu Elec. Stn . . 
Nuuanu Water Wks 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Waialua 

Kahuku 

Ewa 

Leilehua 

Wahiawa 

Ewa 

KAUAI 

Lihue 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Eleele 

Koloa 

Waimea 



Elv. 

Ft. 



50 

40 

500 

100 

200 

110 

400 

260 

400 

460 

2700 

537 

1450 

1450 

650 

850 

3984 

1530 

110 

2000 
1300 

1700 
4200 

700 
1000 

250 



Jan. 



6.34 
4.37 
5.91 
4.63 
6.09 
9.07 
8.40 
16.09 
5.28 
5.76 
3.25 
2.81 
0.05 
3.32 
1.07 
0.68 
3.92 
4.58 
3.79 

1.50 
5.38 
5.31 
0.80 
3.47 
7.67 
1.54 



zuu 

111 


6.Z* j 

1.49 


50 


5.93 


210 


10.40 


405 


3.86 


881 


7.42 


25 


1.23 


250 


3.41 


30 


1.70 


25 


2.17 


50 


0.60 


990 


2.69 


675 


3.30 


200 


3.22 


200 


1.70 


15 


1.63 


342 


2.24 


150 


0.28 


100 


2.16 


35 


0.27 



5.65 
5.90 
5.38 
6.23 
5.39 
5.70 
5.30 
5.48 
1.15 
1.66 
1.59 
1.59 
1.58 
1.82 
0.12 
0.02 
3.27 
7.06 
2.57 

1.19 
4.44 
1.87 
0.05 
4.17 
14.24 
0.52 
2.53 

0.27 
0.49 
7.21 
5.94 
5.85 
0.67 
2.10 
0.15 
0.71 
0.00 
0.56 
0.89 
0.17 



0.87 
0.90 
1.99 
0.32 
1.40 
0.41 



11.24 

11.62 

12.92 

10.46 

10 62 

15.54 

14.32 

11.27 

7.64 

9.43 

2.86 

4.88 

4.93 

3.45 

1.24 

3.79 

8.52 

9.75 

6.46 

1.80 
7.81 
7.05 
2.25 
6.80 
20.70 
1.74 
2.98 

1.24 
1.58 
3.09 
6.30 
11.69 
2.51 
5.50 
0.69 
2.20 
0.40 
1.64 
4.81 
3.11 



2.34 
0.43 
1.51 
1.52 
3.75 
0.28 



Apr. 


May 


June 


3.94 


5.67 


4.48 


3.91 


5.31 


5.35 


6.66 


5.74 


5.07 


5.92 


4.96 


5.21 


4.32 


6.00 


4.60 


5.75 


5.40 


2.16 


6.46 


5.29 


0.98 


5.59 


3.18 


2.03 


3.04 


2.97 


0.07 


3.65 


3.89 


0.25 


2.79 


1.89 


2.85 


3.45 


2.76 


1.74 


8.55 


2.90 


6.00 


5.19 


4.10 


4.97 


1.94 


1.43 


1.18 


0.27 


1.73 


0.82 


3.90 


2.54 


2.99 


9.11 


6.08 


7.02 


2.30 


4.51 


4.53 


0.31 


3.70 


0.34 


3.53 


5.24 


0.98 


1.43 


4.30 


0.11 


1.39 


2.72 


0.59 


2.56 


3.92 


1.14 


13.19 


11.17 


5.39 


1.43 


1.84 


0.00 


2.81 


3.94 


3.37 


0.38 


0.68 


0.85 


0.34 


0.84 


1.32 


2.53 


3.32 


2.76 


6.14 


6.20 


10.64 


15.86 


7.83 


13.84 


2.83 


1.14 


3.28 


9.04 


3.56 


5.74 


1.63 


0.42 


0.30 


3.12 


1.02 


1.36 


0.37 


0.46 


0.49 


1.37 


1.67 


0.76 


1.63 


1.52 


2.33 


0.34 


2.45 


0.89 


3.76 


1.04 


1.86 


3.46 


1.09 


1.54 


4.47 


2.72 


1.58 


0.19 


3.16 


0.30 


1.70 


1.10 


0.20 


0.18 


0.48 


0.81 



134.00 

120.52 

160.98 

107.46 

118.26 

132.90 

128.24 

140.96 

58.03 

74.12 

41.00 

59.82 

61.81 

52.96 

26.45 

27.60 

95.27 

181.83 

62.21 

44.35 
80.18 
48.64 
18.26 
58.95 
194.34 
19.2$ 
51.88 

20.42 
27.03 

105.33 
94.37 

131.77 
33.01 
67.83 
28.81 
34.02 
14.94 
33.84 
45.94 
34.25 



36.02 
30.35 
52.95 
21.32 

28.82 
9147 
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OPENING OF PEARL HARBOR DRYDOCK. 



AUGUST 21, 1919, witnessed the triumph of engineering 
skill over unprecedented obstacles attending the construc- 
tion of America's great naval dry dock, at Pearl Harbor, 
and its successful opening with appropriate dedicatory exer- 
cises befitting the occasion. For this notable event Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels and party made the special 
journey from Washington to these shores to participate therein, 
arriving here on the dreadn aught New- York, August 20th. 

In recognition of the importance of the event, the 21st had 
been proclaimed a public holiday. And the day proved auspi- 
cious, vast crowds of all nationalities, by train and by auto 
and other vehicle, and afoot, thronged the naval station to 
witness the interesting world-event, "the dawn of a better 
day." Secretary and Mrs. Daniels, participating officials and 
distinguished guests, occupied a canopied structure at the head 
of the dock, and bleachers lining both sides of the dock served 
the invited throng. 

Throughout the ceremony there were men watching and 
participating in the great national event who were dominant 
in the work. They were Secretary of the Navy Daniels, who 
said he had "sweat blood all one summer," following the 
collapse of 1913; President S. G. Hinde, of the contracting 
company, who, in delivering the dock to the navy chief, said 
the work had been done "honestly and conscientiously" and 
that it was the "best dock ever built;" there was F. B. (Dry- 
dock) Smith, the man who built it, whose eminent engineer- 
ing skill and tenacity made the dedication possible ; W. F. Dil- 
lingham, president of the Hawaiian Dredging Company, who 
stood by the enterprise and carried the project through ; Bear 
Admiral C. W. Parks, IT. S. K, chief of the bureau of yards 
and docks; Bear Admiral Fletcher, II. S. N"., commandant, 
whose station organization was so effective during the final 
months of the completion of the work; Commander W. N. 
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McKay, who tied up the finishing threads and knotted them 
well. 

The addresses of the occasion covered well the history of 
the dock's construction, the futility of the first effort, and 
present status of this new and vaster undertaking, with inspir- 
ing prophetic utterances for the future in its dedication to 
"the God of Civilization, the God of Commerce, and the God 
■Christianity." The Annval is indebted to the Advertiser of 
August 2 2d. for the following excerpts: 

Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher, U. S. N"., opened the cere- 
monies, when he arose and faced the Secretary and addressed 
him, saying: 

"We are here this morning to dedicate this dock and testify 
by our presence our appreciation of the foresight, wisdom and 
skill of those who are responsible for the inception and con- 
struction of this splendid work, and we admire the fruits of 
their labor. 

"This dock is the sanitarium and the hospital of the ship. 
In it, ships will renew their vigor and not only the ship of 
w r ar, but all ships whatever their character. It takes no great 
stretch of the imagination to see that its usefulness will mul- 
tiply as time goes by and because of the position of these isl- 
ands in the center of the vast expanse of the Pacific that sisters 
to it will be necessary as the world continues to grow. 

"The importance and interest of this occasion is increased 
by the presence of the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels, 
the presence of Rear Admiral Parks who w r as so long connected 
with its construction, Eear Admiral McKean and the officers 
whom the secretary has brought with him to see at first hand 
the further possibilities of this beautiful harbor. 

"We have also with us the representatives of the builders 
of the dock, and I take pleasure in introducing S. G. Hinde, 
president of the San Francisco Bridge Company who, with 
his able assistants, has brought this work to completion." 

"Mr. Secretary, it gives me great pleasure to turn this 
drydoek over to the government," said Mr. Hinde, "and partic- 
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ularly to have the Secretary and Mrs. Daniels here to help 
dedicate it. It is also most fitting that Admiral Parks is here 
for he did a great service. The dock has been a difficult piece 
of work. The contractors have had many problems to face. 
We believe we have done the work well, and we know it is 
honest and conscientious throughout, and know the government 
has a good job. 

"Without 'Dry dock' Smith we probably would not have 
been celebrating the dedication today. His skill, his eternal 
vigilance, made the dock possible. 

"It required just such a man on the job every minute, and 
the men who have been with him from the start to the finish. 
The best men we had were Hawaiians, particularly the divers, 
and they were excellent. 

"We look to you, Mrs- Danials, to press the button when 
the time comes, and as a token of our appreciation, I ask the 
privilege of placing this Hawaiian lei about your shoulders." 
And with these words he presented a wreath of jessamine 
blossoms, amid applause. 

Secretary Daniels' address was, in part, as follows : 

"Today we open and dedicate this big drydock and thereby 
gain for ourselves and Pacific commerce the large use of Pearl 
Harbor, ceded to the United States by the Hawaiian govern- 
ment by the convention of 1887. The importance of that con- 
cession, adopted as it was then for naval purposes and essential 
as it is now for the Navy and for commerce, was little realized 
during the year that followed. 

"So indifferent were men to the potential worth of Pearl 
Harbor that no action was taken for its use and the American 
flag was not even raised over this land-locked harbor for many 
years after the grant was confirmed. But, with the simulta- 
neous completion of the drydock and the coming of the power- 
ful Pacific fleet to this mighty ocean, you Americans residing 
in Hawaii and we Americans residing on the continent have a 
comradeship in appreciation of what Pearl Harbor means. 
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"The completion of this drydock and the coming of great 
ships cements our national unity. 

"The war taught us many lessons. Perhaps the most im- 
portant was the error of the ancients that oceans and seas were 
created to separate peoples dwelling apart on distant islands 
and continents. This World War has enforced the truth that 
the waters of the great deep were made to unite and not to 
keep men and nations separate. By common ties of country 
and a common destiny the dweller in Honolulu and the dweller 
in Washington are as united as the residents of the cities of 
a single American state. The coming of the New York and 
the destroyers today is the forerunner of the coming of the 
whole Pacific fleet which in all coming years will be as much 
at home here as in the harbor of ]S T ew York or San Francisco 
or any other harbor in our giant Eepublic. 

"The opening of the drydock, with impressive ceremony, 
marks a new day in the utilization of Pearl Harbor. It is a 
day we have long, eagerly and anxiously looked toward, for its 
construction has been a ten-year contest with natural and 
other obstacles which were not foreseen. The original contract 
made in 1909 called for a concrete drydock 589 feet long. 
That seemed ample and was large enough for the docking of 
our largest ships of that period. The story of the increase in 
dimensions of naval fighting leviathans may be traced in the 
changes authorized in the Pearl Harbor drydock. In 1909 
nobody dreamed of the immediate need of a dock larger than 
589 feet. But within a brief period the need of larger ships 
led to the construction of ships of the New York and Texas 
class, a class calling for a dock of about 800 feet in length, and 
the contractors were directed to increase the length of the dry- 
dock two hundred feet. That was the vision of that day when 
nobody imagined constructors would see beyond the limits of 
the Panama Canal- 

"Today, the limit of the modern battleship and the modern 
ship of commerce is the length and breadth of the locks in 
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that great link which unites the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
Later, our naval experts had seen the need of ships 800 to 1000 
feet long and when the contract was revised the larger view of 
naval construction called for a dry dock 1001 feet long and 
138 feet wide. 

"The dock we open and dedicate today to a great navy 
and an even greater merchant marine is not only one of the 
largest in the world but it supplies a world need which no dock 
built anywhere else in the world could afford. It meets all 
present-day needs. It will dock the largest dreadnaughts afloat 
and the largest under construction. Who, however, shall set 
limits to future construction? 

"Perhaps the only barrier between doubling the size of the 
ships of our day is the difficulty of securing safe harbors of 
sufficient size and depth for their accommodation. Even here, 
with modern dredging and the making of land, no generation 
may set bounds for the progress of succeeding generations in 
such use of the sea as not even men of the widest vision of 
our day can contemplate. Ten years ago our standard was a 
35-foot channel, last year it w^as a 40-foot channel — who shall 
dare say what it will be in the next decade? 

"February, 1913, contained fateful days for all who had 
worked and planned for the enlargment of the Pearl Harbor 
naval base to follow upon the opening of the new drydock. The 
final attempt to unwater the cofferdam resulted in a disaster 
that shattered all hopes. The pumps were kept at work for 
eleven days, the water level gradually lowering, and the timber- 
w^ork showing increasing signs of distress as the work pro- 
ceeded. At 10 a. m. February 17 the cribbing began to rise 
at an alarming rate from the tremendous hydrostatic pressure 
below and the pumps were stopped at 2 p. m. From that hour 
the engineers, the naval officers and the workmen who had 
labored with enthusiasm could only stand aside and helplessly 
watch the fruits of four years of labor and millions of money 
crushed into a shapeless mass of debris. At 3 p. m.— fateful 
hour, never to be forgotten— all sections of the cofferdam col- 
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lapsed, the cribbing lifting several feet at the instant of failure. 
Fortunately, perhaps miraculously, no lives were lost. 

"The first important task that confronted me when I be- 
came Secretary of the Navy March 5, 1913, was what to do 
about the drydock at Pearl Harbor- The great work had per- 
ished in a few hours. During the summer months of 1913 we 
almost literally sweated blood in the solving of the Pearl Har- 
bor problem. There were able men who told us that the island 
of Oahu being of volcanic and coral formation gave no founda- 
tion upon which a graving dock could be successfully con- 
structed. 

"Eminent geologists and engineers were called in consulta- 
tion in long conferences extending over weeks and months. 
Would the volcanic and coral formation make safe anything 
except a floating drydock? There were differing opinions from 
eminent advisers. The need of a graving drydock was so im- 
perative and the expense of maintenance of a floating dock, 
with its limitations, impelled all to the conclusion that if in 
the realm of human possibility, a large permanent drydock 
should be constructed. As we proceeded with the consideration 
of the question as the difficulties of such a dock loomed up the 
temptation of an easy solution by building a floating dock daily 
assailed those charged with the heavy responsibility. 

"In addition to studying the reports of geologists and con- 
sulting them, I summoned to Washington a number of the 
ablest civil engineers in the navy and asked each to make a 
plan for consideration and discussion. They entered upon it 
with full appreciation of the difficulties to be overcome, but 
with faith that they could find a way or make one. The serv- 
ices of the late Alfred Noble, Past-President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, were retained as Consulting Engi- 
neer. The reputation, based upon accomplishments of that 
distinguished engineer, gave assurance that the navy would 
have the best expert advice. In August of that year he visited 
the site of the drydock here at Pearl Harbor for a personal 
examination and a study of the formation as supplemental to 
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his study of the voluminous records and data that had been 
furnished him. 

"In October, after numerous conferences, attended by Ad- 
miral Winterhalter, chief of material, who gave the matter 
most of his thought during those long months, and Civil Engi- 
neers Stanford and Mead of the bureau of yards and docks, 
Parks, Harris, Cox and Gaylor, the comprehensive report and 
recommendation of Mr. Noble was received. The outcome of 
the separate and joint work of the naval civil engineers was 
the design of a dock and method of construction embodying 
a marked departure in engineering w r ork. The death of Mr. 
Noble denied us his counsel in making the final draft, but the 
design embodied all the elements of strength and safety recom- 
mended in his report. Almost daily conferences were held by 
the Secretary and the naval officers with the contractors, whose 
experience and time were freely placed at the disposal of the 
department. 

"Finally, on November 19, 1914, the navy department 
signed the supplemental agreement which has been pursued to 
the practical completion of the dock. Piece by piece, the huge 
structure has been deposited, the last of the sixteen sections 
having been placed in November, 1918, and completion of the 
dock and accessories has proceeded steadily from that time. 
The structure as a whole was first pumped dry early in March 
this year, and so nicely had the weight of material been bal- 
anced against the hydrostatic lift that the dock rose only three- 
sixteenths of an inch when dry, the whole structure acting as 
a monolith. 

"It is proposed to dock the first ship about September 1, 
this year. Total appropriations for the project to date have 
been slightly in excess of $5,000,000. 

"The work has been at all times under the engineering 
supervision of the bureau of yards and docks, and Rear Ad- 
miral Charles W. Parks, now chief of that bureau, was the 
officer in charge of the construction during the period when 
the new methods were carried into effect, up to the placing 
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of the fifteenth dock section. Since that time, Commander 
George A. McKay, of the Civil Engineer Corps, has been di- 
rectly in charge. The San Francisco Bridge Company has 
been the contractor throughout the history of the project. 

"And now the work — the great work, the monumental con- 
struction — is completed and stands approved. It is an achieve- 
ment in engineering skill and daring that in some respects has 
no parallel. During the long months under which it has been 
under construction engineers in all parts of the world have 
watched it with interest, some with doubt, all with hope. 

"Personally, today is a momentous one to me for, as it 
was the first big problem that called for action when I came 
into office, its successful completion has been the crowning 
achievement of naval construction in these epoch-making 
years. 

"I congratulate the contractor, whose zeal and anxiety has 
been scarcely less than my own, the engineers who have worked 
and watched, and the men of skill and toil who have made 
possible the realization of a dream that has in it a promise 
far greater than many of us have comprehended. It has been 
for all concerned a noble accomplishment for these islands, for 
America, for the w r orld. 

"Let us, as we dedicate it to the God of Civilization, the 
God of Commerce, the God of Christianity, who rules upon the 
waves as well as upon the land, rejoice that America has pro- 
vided for itself and for its naval efficiency a naval base, which, 
when completed, will be as a lighthouse across the waters. 

"Let us be happy also that it is built not only for American 
interests and the expansion of American shipping that traverse 
the Pacific, but will prove a blessing also to all nations now 
entering upon a new era of peaceful expansion in a world 
which believes and will put its faith into practice that nations 
are to live in harmony and work together for world friendship 
and world betterment/' 

Following her htisband's address, Mrs. Daniels advanced to 
the front of the platform, pressed the button and through the 
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long tube carrying the wires, the message was recorded at the 
caisson gate, the valves opened wide, the water gushed through 
in volumes and automatically an American flag on the gateway 
was released. 

The dock was finished. It was offered to and accepted by 
the American government- Pearl Harbor, ceded first by the 
Hawaiian monarchy to the United States in 1876 — centennial 
year — as its part of the Eeciprocity Treaty, became an actual 
naval base — Uncle Sam's armed sentry far out in the Pacific. 



SOME PHASES OF HAWAIIAN CLIMATE. 

BY LAWRENCE H. DAINGERFIELD, Meteorologist. 



OIS T E would have to travel far afield to discover another 
area of 6454 square miles, constituting the eight main 
islands of the Hawaiian group, over which so wide a 
range of rainfall may be gaged. 

Xestled in the lap of the great Pacific and crescented like 
the bow of some giant archer, the islands are subject to the 
caressing and sometimes battling Trade winds bringing from 
the sea their burden of moisture. These Trades are the old 
faithfuls that sweep the windward plains, slopes, and palis and 
bathe the mountain crests and precipices with some of the 
greatest torrents from the clouds known to man. 

Yet when we pass down the leeward slopes and out over 
the volcanic red plains, we find a dry realm of such startling 
contrast that much substantiation is necessary to be convincing. 
Only the miserly leftover rainfall of the windward slopes and 
the highlands finds its way to the low-level leeward sections, 
where heavy rainfalls usually come only with the advent of 
the Kona storm. 

There is one happy region, however, not dependent on the 
Trade winds for its precipitation — the Kona districts of the 
Island of Hawaii. Between these districts and the so-called 
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windward slope, Manna Loa, Mauna Kea, and Hualalai raise 
their crests, with plains and plateaux of wide expanse upon 
their broad shoulders. The considerable mass of the Island 
of Hawaii, with its higher temperature, especially in summer, 
than the surrounding water, causes sea breezes to pass up the 
slopes of this Island in an attempt to establish equilibrium, 
made unstable by the heated land mass. Thus we find south- 
west winds prevalent over the Kona districts, which are 
stronger in summer than in winter, evidenced by the fact that 
May to August are the wettest months, while December to 
February are the driest, while for the whole group of Islands, 
in striking contrast, we find December the month of greatest 
rainfall and June the least. 

The wonderful contrast in rainfall between windward and 
leeward slopes, if we except the Kona districts of Hawaii, can 
be shown best by a few illuminating figures: 

Awini, at an elevation of 2100 feet in the North Kohala 
hills of Hawaii, has an annual rainfall of 167-68 inches, while 
a yearly amount of only 16.60 inches is gaged at Mahukona, 
about nine miles leeward. Nahiku, windward of Haleakala, 
Maui, receives annually about 300 inches, while Waiopai 
Ranch, leeward of Haleakala, and perhaps 14 or 15 miles 
from Nahiku, gages normally only 25.39 inches. Puu Kukui 
(Upper), West Maui, elevation 5000 feet, receives normally 
370 inches, while Camp No. 7, only about 8V2 miles distant, 
near the w T est side of the Maui isthmus, elevation 90 feet, re- 
ceives only 15,66 inches. The greatest and least amounts of 
precipitation ever gaged in the Territory in a full year are 
likewise found at Puu Kukui (Upper), which received 562 
inches in 1918, and Camp No. 7, with only 2% inches in 
1912. 

The wet places mentioned are dry, however, when com- 
pared with Mt. Waialeale, Kauai, elevation, 5075 feet, and 
the crest of the Island. Here is gaged annually a normal 
amount of approximately 476 inches — an amount probably 
unequaled elsewhere in the world, as Cherrapunji, in the Khasi 
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Hills of India, so long a claimant for first honors for wetness, 
seems to have fallen into second place with 426 inches of rain 
annually. Only some fourteen or fifteen miles leeward of Mt. 
Waialeale, however, we find a quick surrender to dryness, and 
Waiawa, at an elevation of 35 feet, receives annually a normal 
amount of 22.21 inches. 

A recent analysis of rainfall data in this office of 333 sta- 
tions widely distributed throughout the islands and including 
records from the beginning of observations to and including 
1918, revealed interesting information as to wet zones- At 
first thought one might say that rainfall in Hawaii must in- 
crease continually with elevation, but investigation shows ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. The islands were divided some- 
what arbitrarily into nineteen climatic sections, which follow, 
with their "wet zone" and "dry zone", and their respective 
average rainfall in inches per annum: 

Hawaii: Kohala and Kohala Mountains: 3500 to 4000 
feet, 200 inches; zero to 500 feet, 55 inches. Windward 
Slope: 1000 to 1500 feet, 168 inches; 3000 to 3500 feet, 75 
inches. Kau Eegion: 3500 to 4000 feet, 103 inches; zero 
to 500 feet, 34 inches. Kona Eegion, 1000 to 1500 feet, 71 
inches; zero to 500 feet, 37 inches. Mauna Ilea — all slopes 
except windward: 4000 to 4500, 58 inches; 2000 to 2500 
feet, 20 inches. 

Kauai: Windward: 5000 feet, summit, Mt. Waialeale, 
476 inches; zero to 500 feet, 69 inches. Leeward: 2000 to 
2500 feet, 191 inches; zero to 500 feet, 41 inches. 

Lanai: Only two stations, between 1500 and 2000 feet, 
35 inches. 

Maui: West Maui, Windward, 4500 to 5000 feet, 330 
inches; zero to 500 feet, 40 inches. West Maui, Leeward: 
1000 to 1500 feet, 96 inches; zero to 500 feet, 27 inches. 
Maui Isthmus: 500 to 1000 feet, 33 inches; zero to 500 feet, 
28 inches. East Maui, Windward: 1000 to 1500, 179 inches; 
zero to 500 feet, 74 inches. East Maui, Leeward: 3500 to 
4000 feet, 38 inches; 500 to 1000 feet, 25 inches. 
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Molokai: Windward (only one station), zero to 500 feet, 
67 inches. Leeward (no stations above 1000 feet recording), 
500 to 1000 feet, 64 inches; zero to 500 feet, 42 inches. 

Oahu: Windward, zero to 500, 68 inches; 500 to 1000 
(this is Makapuu Point, dry and not typically windward 
slope), 38 inches. Mountains, Leeward: 1000 to 1500 feet, 
135 inches; 500 to 1000 feet, 120 inches. (These are the only 
zones measured) Plateau: 1000 to 1500 feet, 77 inches; zero 
to 500 feet, 45 inches. Leeward: 500 to 1000 feet, 112 
inches; zero to 500 feet, 51 inches. 

Another interesting and useful combination of rainfall 
facts was found by averaging the annual precipitation gaged 
at all reporting stations on the several islands from the initial 
records to and including 1918. The island means in inches 
and hundredths follow: 

Hawaii: 100.78 inches for 119 stations; Kauai: 83.33 
inches for 60 stations ; Lanat : 34.90 inches for two stations ; 
Maui: 93.70 inches for 74 stations; Molokai: 55.62 inches 
for five stations; Oahu: 69.48 inches for 73 stations. For all 
islands and all of the 333 stations, 88.14 inches. It is inter- 
esting to note that approximately 2,000,000 observations were 
made by cooperative observers to secure the data from which 
this final average was derived. These faithful observers have 
given this splendid service free to a scientific investigation of 
Hawaii's climate, and deserve the gratitude of all the dwellers 
on these islands. 

The study of temperature has been a much simpler problem 
than that of precipitation. Generally speaking, the extreme 
highest temperatures have been recorded on the leeward, and, 
consequently, the drier, sunnier side of the islands, where the 
slopes are presented more directly to the warmer rays of the 
afternoon sun. The highest official shade temperature known 
in the Territory occurred at Mahukona, leeward of North 
Kohala district, Hawaii, when 98° was recorded on June 27, 
July 25, and August 21, 1915, at an elevation of only eleven 
feet above sea-level. The lowest temperature known was 25° 
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above zero on March 6, 1912, occurring at Humuula, on the 
south slope of Mauna Kea, Hawaii, at an elevation of G685 
feet above the sea. 

The writer has been advised that ice frequently forms, dur- 
ing the winter season, to the thickness of an ordinary window- 
pane at Puu Oo on the southeast slope of Mauna Kea, Island 
of Hawaii, and that snow is not unknown over the Puu Oo 
ranch paddocks. The higher levels of Mauna Loa and Mauna 
Kea, Hawaii, and Haleakala, Maui, are frequently white with 
*now during the colder months of the year, and transient snow 
fias been seen on the crest of Mt- Waialeale, Kauai. It is not 
unusual to see snow r banks on the crests of Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa in mid-summer, thus indicating persistent frost 
at those desolate altitudes, even though tropical verdure luxur- 
iates at their bases in perennial summer. 

It is doubtful if frost ever forms much if any below the 
2500-foot level over the entire group of islands, and rarely 
below 4000 feet. A temperature of 38° was recorded at Glen- 
wood Experiment Station, on the eastern slope of Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea, Island of Hawaii, at an altitude of 2300 feet, on 
the morning of January 7, 1919, which would indicate a near 
approach to frost ; this is the lowest temperature known for so 
low an altitude within the Territory. The Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory, at Kilauea crater, elevation 3984 feet, reported 
frost on the morning above mentioned, with a clear sky pre- 
vailing. 

The mean annual temperature of the Territory for all 
reporting stations with official thermometers from the begin- 
ning of records to and including 1918, is 71.4 degrees. In 
noting the mean temperatures of the several islands, careful 
attention should be given to the average elevation of the sta- 
tions considered, e.g., the annual mean for the Island of Ha- 
waii, the most southerly of the group, is only 69.0°; but the 
average elevation of the 23 stations considered is 1339 feet; 
while Kauai, the most northerly, whose six temperature sta- 
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tions have a mean of 73.4° ; but their average elevation is only 
161 feet, against Hawaii's 1339. 

The temperature range from the mean of the warmest to 
the mean of the coldest month, or from summer to winter, by 
islands, is slight, as indicated by the following: Hawaii, 5.2° ; 
Kauai, 7.9°; Lanai, 6.4°; Maui, 6.1°; Molokai, 7.2°; Oahu, 
7.4°. 

The outstanding features of Hawaiian climatology are the 
remarkable differences in the quantity of precipitation gaged in 
adjacent areas, the tenaciousness of the Trade winds through 
all seasons and over all islands of the group, (aside from a 
limited area leeward of Haleakala and over the Kona districts 
of Hawaii), and the persistantly equable temperature which 
passes through the cycle of seasons devoid of extremes. The 
abundant moisture, especially over the leeward slopes, and the 
lack of tropical storms, known elsewhere in the Tropics as 
typhoons or hurricanes, add to the desirability of the climate 
from the standpoint of recreation and pleasure, as well as 
the more practicable pursuits of life- 

From the warmth of the continuous low-level summer to 
the chill of the persistent high-level winter, from the arid 
plains to zones of frequent and heavy rains, from the sunshine 
of Kau, Kona, Lahaina, Honolulu, Waianae, Waialua, Koloa, 
and Waimea districts to the cloud- or fog-draped crests of 
Mauna Loa ? Mauna Kea, Haleakala, Mounts Eke, Olympus, 
Konahuanui, Kaala, and Waialeale, one finds, perhaps, greater 
climatic changes than can be found elsewhere upon the face of 
the earth within so limited an area. 



New census. Taking of the federal census throughout the 

, territory of Hawaii is planned to commence January 2, 1920, 

under the direction of Eichard C. Lappin, who arrived here 

from Washington, D. C, the latter part of October, to study 

his field and lay out the preliminaries of the important work. 



STILL MORE PETROGLYPHS. 

BY ALBERT S. BAKER, M.A., MD., B.D. 



THKOUGrH mentioning mv visit to the petroglyphs de- 
scribed in last year's Annual, Mr. John Lynn, manager 
of Puuwaawaa ranch, was led to remark to the writer 
that he believed it was something of the sort that he had 
stumbled across a couple of years previous when he was resi- 
dent at Puako, South Kohala. On my expressing interest, he 
kindly invited me to accompany him when business next took 
him that way. Accordingly, in due time, we set out, taking 
horses at Keaumoku gate for the fifteen-mile ride down to 
Puako. We passed a cave perhaps a quarter of the way down 
on the left, where quantities of great blue pigeons have nested 
for decades, to judge by the signs of their occupancy. Larks 
were singing beautifully, and on parts of the journey many 
flocks of quail, wild goats, wild sheep, and wild pigs were seen. 
All the mountains and the great plain with its cones inspired 
one with the impression of air and space and beauty. Just 
before reaching Puako one is surprised by overlooking vivid 
green irrigated alfalfa fields, the alfalfa being raised for 
feeding the pigs and a few cattle of this one-time sugar plan- 
tation, of which scarcely a suggestion now remains. Algeroba 
has also grown in marvellously, and the beans well second the 
alfalfa as feed. Dust is deep and powdery, but this, blown 
down from the Waimea Plains, or brought by the occasional 
sudden freshets, is what makes the good soil here. 

Mr. Cullen, manager at Puako, said that he had run 
across the rock markings recently, so he offered to guide us to 
them, but when we found his patches they proved not to be 
Mr- Lynn's find at all, but still another set of petroglyphs. 
We went along the shore trail south from pretty Puako Bay, 
perhaps a mile and a half or two miles to a gate which led 
us through the algeroba an eighth to a quarter of a mile from 
the sea. We had to tie our horses and walk or crawl to get 
to the place, and it is almost impossible to describe it so that 
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trail going more inland than the present trail, but of which I 
could see no trace at the present time. The area is double 
or three times that at Kalinaopelu, though due to the compact 
mass of petroglyphs on the two acres or so there, perhaps there 
are no more actual figures. There are circles the nearer we 
get to the two acres at Kalinaopelu, with four concentric cir- 
cles at the very end, and once we saw ten dots around a center 
dot. Some figures are very faint, others equally distinct- 
Some figures are outlined, especially among the female figures, 
and one is very elaborate. Many figures have one hand up, 
and one contortionist has one foot and leg turned up. Among 
various other things, a dog and a bird can be detected. 

As we continued over the various lavas back to Puuwaawaa 
via Kiholo, which is on the shore some sixteen miles south 
of Puako, but only half that distance down from Puuwaawaa, 
we investigated a pile of stones which is just makai of the 
trail at the north end of Kapalaoa, in line to Mauna Kea, and 
a half mile from the Kalinaopelu mass, and found a small 
patch similar to Kalinaopelu, and again a second similar patch 
by another pile of stones an equal distance makai of the trail 
and just a little south of the other. There were some twenty 
little piles of stones around this second stone pile. 

The whole experience of these two days made an extreme- 
ly interesting occasion. The petroglyphs in this region seem 
to be more in number and variety than all the finds made else- 
where on all the islands put together. 



An appreciative tribute. "The days spent in Honolulu 
are among the brightest days of my life. Its commercial and 
naval importance are equalled only by the hospitality of its 
men and women and the enterprise and progressive spirit of its 
men of affairs. With the organization of the great Pacific 
fleet and the ever increasing merchant marine its prosperity 
upon a greater scale is assured. I hope to visit Hawaii again 
and stay long enough to enjoy to the full its wonderful cli- 
mate."- — Signed: Josephus Daniels. 



UP FROM IDOLATRY. 

BY H. E. BOOTHBY. 



In view of the centennial observance this year to commemorate the 
arrival of the first missionaries and teachers sent to these islands by 
the A. B. C. F. M., this succinct account of the pioneering work and its 
marvelous results may not be an untimely tribute. EDITOR. 

RECORDS of the early missionary efforts of the Congre- 
gational churches in New England contain much infor- 
mation of special interest to residents of Hawaii. Many 
of the incidents noted have passed into history, and are famil- 
iar to casual readers, but there is a mass of information 
therein contained with which even the descendants of the pio- 
neers are unfamiliar. 

I have been delving into the records in Boston, and hope 
to be able to present a few facts of historical importance to 
present-day readers relative to the inception and establishment 
of the Mission. 

Henry Obookiah, who led to the inspiration of the move- 
ment, was born on the island of Hawaii, in 1795. His parents 
were killed in a civil war while he was quite young. In 1809 
he embraced an opportunity to come to the United States with 
a Captain Brintnal, of New Haven, Conn. Henry showed a 
strong desire for instruction, and attracted the attention of 
Rev. Edwin W. Dwight, who received him as a pupil. By 
invitation of James Morris, Obookiah was enabled to spend the 
winter of 1813 in grammar school at Litchfield, Conn. In 
1814 the North Consociation of Litchfield county, a missionary 
society, assumed the expense of his care and education. 

Thomas Hopu came to the States with Obookiah. In 1815 
he visited New Haven, and decided to accept the offer of the 
missionary society and study with Obookiah. William Kenui 
accompanied him. 

Obookiah was soon converted, and planned to return to 
Hawaii as a missionary. He was taken suddenly ill, however, 
in February, 1818, and died on the 17th of that month- He 
had commenced a translation of the Scriptures into his native 
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language, and began to prepare a dictionary and a grammar. 
His life at school and the influence he exerted had been such 
that the society decided to send a party of missionaries to the 
islands. 

At a meeting held in Boston in the Park street vestry, to 
determine the personnel of the party, the following persons 
were chosen: Rev. Hiram Bingham and Rev. Asa Thurston, 
ordained for this particular service, accompanied by their 
wives; Daniel Chamberlain, farmer; Dr. Thomas Holman, 
physician; Samuel Whitney, mechanic and schoolmaster; 
Elisha Loomis, printer and schoolmaster, all recently married, 
were also selected. John Honolii, Thomas Hopu and William 
Kenui were also attached to the party, making a total of seven- 
teen. They embarked October 23, 1819, on the brig Thaddeus. 
George Kaumualii, son of the king of Kauai, who had been 
educated at Cornwall, accompanied the party to Hawaii. 

In the meantime, the London Missionary society had sent 
missionaries to the Society Islands, and the converted natives 
became devoted teachers. They burned their idols, and intro- 
duced so many reforms that the story of the new era of peace 
and happiness reached Hawaii. In 1818 a number of Ha- 
waiians w T ho had spent several years with relatives in Tahiti, 
returned to Hawaii on the brig Clarion. Their reports con- 
cerning the advent of Christianity and its effect upon the na- 
tives of those islands created a profound impression, but Ka- 
mehameha was king, and enforced all observance of idolatry. 

Kamehameha I died May 8, 1819. His son Liholiho suc- 
ceeded him. He was much impressed by what he had heard 
of the reforms introduced in Tahiti, and resolved to strike a 
decisive blow. For men to eat with women w r as kapu. On a 
day selected for the purpose, while the women of the royal 
household were dining, he went in boldly and took his seat 
among them. He arose within a few moments, explained his 
action, declared the kapu broken and the system abolished. He 
also ordered the idols burned. 

On March 30, 1820, the missionaries who had sailed from 
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New England saw the snow-capped mountains of Hawaii. As 
the vessel sailed around its northern coast, Thomas Hopu 
pointed out the valley where he was born. No canoes came 
out to meet the vessel, and the Hawaiian members of the party 
concluded that it was a season of special kapu. Mr. Hunne- 
well, one of the mates, with Hopu, Honolii and others, were 
sent ashore to make enquiries concerning the king and state 
of the islands. They returned within a few hours with the 
surprising information that Kamehameha was dead, Liholiho 
reigned, the idols had been burned, and the whole system of 
idolatry abolished. 

The next day Mr. Ruggles, Hopu and George Kaumualii 
visited Kalanimoku (Billy Pitt), who had been regarded as 
Kamehameha's prime minister. They were hospitably re- 
ceived, and one of Kamehameha's widows sent presents of fish 
and vegetables on board the ship. April 4th, accompanied by 
Kalanimoku, they entered the harbor of Kailua and were intro- 
duced to King Liholiho, to whom they read the letters, and 
delivered the presents which had been designed for his father. 

The question whether they should be permitted' to remain 
as teachers was deferred, awaiting the arrival of several chiefs, 
and more particularly of Kaahumanu, who had been Kameha- 
meha's favorite wife. After consultation, Liholiho decided 
that the entire party might land and reside at Kailua, and 
assigned for their use a house which had been used by his 
father. It was thought expedient that a part of the mission 
should settle on Oahu. On the 11th the king gave his consent, 
but asked that Dr. Holman, Kenui and Hopu should remain at 
Kailua. As it was deemed advisable that an ordained mission- 
ary should also remain, Kev. Thurston was designated for that 
purpose. The Hawaiian members of the landing party pre- 
sented the king with several books printed in the Hawaiian 
language and he at once became intensely interested therein, 
and studied them daily. The Thaddeus sailed on the evening 
of April 11th with the rest of the company for Honolulu and 
arrived there on the 12th. Captain Winship of Boston had 
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given them an order on his agent to put them in possession of 
his house in Honolulu, and they took up their abode therein 
on the 19th. 

Early in May, the Thaddeus sailed for Kauai, to carry 
George Kaumualii to his father. At his request, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitney and Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles accompanied him. The 
king received his son with excessive joy; he said he was so 
happy he could not talk much that day, but he thanked Captain 
Elanchard profusely for bringing his boy home, and gave the 
strangers a royal welcome. George told his father of the great 
round world he had seen and the houses of the haoles; and 
unfolded to him an outline of the ways and habits of the people 
who lived in that strange land, the United States- The king 
listened with wondering amazement. The next day he gave 
the young man a number of presents; the following day he 
said : "The fort is yours ;" the third day he said : "Behold the 
valley! From shore to the mountain top I give it thee/' and 
in a few days he committed to him, as second in command, the 
principal concerns of the island. 

King Kaumualii offered to furnish houses and land for the 
whole mission if they would settle on Kauai, and to build 
houses for schools and worship at his own expense. "Teach- 
ings of haoles made my son new kind of man," said he. "Re- 
fore, no Hawaiian ever so wise. You come, stay; I give you 
everything. I want all my people to be wise like my boy." 
At his request Messrs. Whitney and Ruggles were, in July, 
1820, stationed on Kauai, and Kaumualii proved a faithful 
and efficient friend. 

At Honolulu, Governor Boki appeared dilatory about erect- 
ing houses to accommodate the mission. However, when the 
matter was mentioned to him he said he had orders from the 
king to build them, free of expense to them, and proceeded 
to do so, beginning the erection of the first house in June. 
The Hawaiians had been deeply impressed by the arts and 
domestic science which had already been introduced, and by 
the grace, patience and personal interest shown by the mission- 
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aries, became so interested in the proposed building of schools 
and churches that they insisted on carrying the timbers from 
the mountains, at distances from six to fifteen miles, instead 
of hauling them with oxen. 

George Kaumualii appears to have been made somewhat 
giddy by his elevation to power, and lost something in manli- 
ness and character; but he continued friendly to the mission. 
Hopu became a favorite attendant upon the king, and was 
called by his people, "Hopu the faithful." He found his 
father, and caused him with the family to be removed to a 
house near the royal residence. 

King Liholiho was unwilling to allow the common people 
to be taught to read until after he had become proficient. 
"You think I want my people to know more than I do f he 
said. "Aole." He did, however, allow the chiefs to be in- 
structed. The zeal of many of them was remarkable, and 
their progress rapid. The king first saw the missionaries, it 
will be remembered, on April 4th. In the latter part of July 
he could read the New Testament intelligibly. In November, 
the mission had four schools, of eight, fourteen, thirty, and 
forty pupils each, respectively. The first house of worship 
erected in Honolulu was 54 feet long by 22 feet wide, designed 
to accommodate 200. It was dedicated September 15, 1821. 

The American Board of Missions decided to send a rein- 
forcement, to supply the demand for additional teachers and 
preachers. This party consisted of Kevs. William Richards, 
Charles S. Stewart, Artemas Bishop, Dr. A. Blatchley, and 
Messrs. Joseph Goodrich and James Ely, licensed preachers, 
with their wives ; Levy Chamberlain, superintendent of secular 
affairs ; Miss Betsy Stockton, a colored woman of good educa- 
tion; one native of the Society Islands and three Hawaiians 
who had been educated at Cornwall. The party sailed for the 
islands November 19, 1822. The hymn entitled "Wake, Isles 
of the South, Your Redemption Is Near!" which is still in 
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use, was written for the occasion by Wm. B. Tappan, and first 
sung in public when the party embarked. 

On the first Monday in January, 1822, the art of printing 
was first introduced on the islands. The first sheet printed 
was an eight-page form of an Hawaiian spelling book. Several 
masters of vessels attended this important event. Keeaumoku 
(Gov- Cox) set part of the type, and assisted in printing the 
first form. Six months elapsed, however, before the next form 
was printed, as great difficulty was experienced in analysing 
words and determining sounds. But the book when printed 
was studied assiduously. In August the king resumed his stud- 
ies with characteristic energy. By the middle of the month 
he had learned to write a fairly legible hand, and wrote a letter 
of condolence to a chief of the Society Islands on the death of 
the latter's favorite son. Kaahumanu, Kaumualii and Kalani- 
moku studied persistently. In September there were 500 
pupils under instruction. 

A deputation from the London Missionary Society, consist- 
ing of Rev. Daniel Tyerman and George Bennett, with Kev. 
Wm. Ellis and wife, and Anna, a deacon from the Society 
Islands, and his wife, reached the islands April 16, 1822. It 
was Mr. Ellis' plan to go, with Auna, to the Marquesas, but 
they were invited to call on Kaahumanu and were invited by 
her to remain here and she promised to assist them. Before 
the visitors left, Anna's wife discovered that Kaumualii was 
her brother. Eev. Ellis seemed to be a favorite with all classes. 
The Hawaiians jocularly told him they had induced the king to 
kapu him so that he could not leave the islands. 

The first Christian marriage in the islands was that of 
Thomas Hopu, who married Delia, a promising young woman 
who had been instructed at the mission, and who gave evidence 
of piety. She could weave a mat, make a dress, or sing a 
mele with such grace that Hopu called her "the fairest flower 
that grew between the snow-capped mountain and the sound- 
ing sea. ?? They were married August 11, 1822. 
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Eev. Ellis composed a few hymns in the Hawaiian lan- 
guage ; Auna and his wife could preach to them in their native 
tongue; Kaumi, a favorite of Keeaumoku, was a convert and 
strongly urged him to yield, and invited Messrs. Bingham and 
Ellis to hold a prayer meeting at his house. Eev. Ellis 
preached and Hopu offered prayer. The next day he urged 
his sister, Kaahumanu, to join him in following the new path. 
She at that time hesitated, but later became a sincere Christian, 
and leader in every movement looking to the uplift of her 
people. 

In January, 1823, the king, his brother, twelve chiefs and 
a number of distinguished women, were learning to read and 
write. In this school there were 200 pupils. At the examina- 
tion the king sent in his copy book for inspection, with a letter 
advising the pupils to observe the words of the teachers and 
ministers. On the 16th., Eev. Bingham's infant son of three 
weeks died, and on the 2 2d. the little half-sister of the king 
died. At his request she was given Christian burial. The 
following month the chiefs held a consultation regarding the 
observance of the Sabbath. The king had written to Kalani- 
moku, enjoining its observance, and imposing a fine of $1.00 
on any who should be found at work on that day. 

In March, a chief was sent to take charge of Maui. At 
his request he was supplied with books, so that he and his 
wife might pursue their studies. A blind native, who had 
been a minstrel to the court but who now appeared to possess 
more spiritual light than any other native on the islands, went 
with them to perform the duties of a chaplain. Unfortunately, 
his name is not recorded. 

The reinforcement which sailed from New Haven in No- 
vember, arrived April 27, 1823, and was received with great 
joy by the king, chiefs and people. The chiefs of the several 
islands were all anxious to have teachers and preachers located 
near them. The force was accordingly distributed as follows: 

Hawaii: At Kailua, Mr. Thurston and Mr. Goodrich. At 
Hilo, also called Waiakea, Mr. Bishop and Mr. Euggles. 
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Maui : At Lahaina, Mr. Eichards and Mr. Stewart. 

Oahu : At Honolulu, Mr. Bingham and Mr. Ellis. 

Kauai : At Waimea, Mr. Whitney and Mr. Ely. 

Mr. Loomis, with the press, was stationed at Honolulu, 
which was also the home of Mr. Chamberlain, superintendent 
of secular concerns. Dr. Blatchley was to visit the several sta- 
tions, but his headquarters were to be at Kailua. Preparatory 
to this distribution, Messrs. Ellis, Thurston, Bishop, and 
Goodrich visited the various districts of Hawaii, and for the 
first time visited Kilauea. They found 51 craters, 21 of 
which were constantly emitting smoke and flame. These cra- 
ters they described as "conical islands on the surface of a 
burning lake." The natives approached the place in fear, and 
were surprised when they were not destroyed by Pele. "Great 
is the Akua of the haoles !" said one of them. 

The station at Kailua was resumed in November. The 
faithful Hopu had labored there alone for some time. Kua- 
kini (Gov. Adams) was building a house of worship within the 
enclosure of a demolished heiau. The church was dedicated 
December 10, 1823. The attendance at that time varied from 
600 to 1000. At Kaawaloa, some 15 miles from Kailua, the 
aged Kamakau, the most distinguished poet on the islands, 
w r as striving to lead his people in the right way. 

At Lahaina, Keopuolani, the friend and patron of the mis- 
sion, died September 16, 1823. Heiress of ancient kings, a 
widow of Kamehameha and the mother of Liholiho, she was 
the highest chief on the islands. She enjoined that no heathen 
customs should follow her death nor attend her funeral. Her 
body was deposited in a stone mausoleum. Hoapili, her hus- 
band, instead of taking another wife immediately, waited over 
a month, and then selected Kalakua, another widow of Ka- 
mehameha. They were married October 19, 1823, at the mis- 
sion, at which time she objected to the use of her former name 
and chose to be called Hoapili-wahine. 

In November, 1823, King Liholiho and the Queen sailed 
for England, in the UAigle, Captain Starbuck, intending to 
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also visit the United States. He left the government in the 
hands of Kalanimoku and Kaahumanu, and named his young 
brother Kauikeaouli as his successor should he never return. 
He arrived in London in May. There he received some atten- 
tion from statesmen and others, and was taken to theatres and 
garden fetes. "Within a few weeks he and his queen were 
attacked by measles. The disease was probably aggravated by 
a climate to which they were unaccustomed, for the queen died 
early in July and the king a few days afterward. The British 
government sent the frigate Blonde, under command of Lord 
Byron, to convey the bodies to Hawaii. 

In January, 1824, Messrs. Goodrich and Euggles were 
transferred to the station at Waiakea, in the district of Hilo. 
Keeaumoku (Gov. Cox) died in March, and Kaumualii in 
May of that year. 

George, or Humehume Kaumualii, who, the reader will re- 
member, was, upon his return, practically made the chief of 
Kauai, shortly after his elevation to power, wrote a letter to 
King Liholiho, addressing him as "king of the windward isl- 
ands." This was understood as implying that he was not king 
of Kauai. A few months afterward Liholiho visited Kauai in 
an open canoe, with only a few attendants, thus placing him- 
self in the power of Kaumualii, Sr. The latter received him 
with the respect due his rank, and publicly acknowledged his 
supremacy. Liholiho thereupon confirmed him in the govern- 
ment of Kauai. Soon after, however, Liholiho visited Kauai 
in a large vessel. Inviting Kaumualii aboard he secretly gave 
orders to sail for Honolulu, where he was given considerable 
liberty, but was not allowed to leave the city. Here Kaumu- 
alii, Sr., thus torn from his wife, Kapule, was married to 
Kaahumanu, the noted widow of Kamehameha. Another 
chief was appointed to rule Kauai, and Kaumualii was never 
allowed to return. He remained a staunch friend of the mis- 
sion, and his education, rank and connections enabled him to 
exert considerable influence. He felt that he was the rightful 
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owner of Kauai, and bequeathed it to Kalanimoku and Kaahu- 
manu, in trust for Liholiho. 

After the death of Kaumualii, Sr., Kalanimoku visited 
Kauai to receive the submission of the various chieftains. 
George Kaumualii made ready his gifts and went forward to 
present them ; but on the way he was met by Kiaimakani, and 
others, who induced him to head a rebellion, telling him they 
would make him king of Kauai, as it ought to belong to him, 
as it belonged to his father. On May 8, 1824, George attacked 
the fort at Waimea, but was repulsed. Kalanimoku sent a 
vessel to Honolulu for reinforcement. A thousand men soon 
arrived, and the insurgents were defeated, losing about 140 
killed, Kiaimakani among them. Kalanimoku, merciful to 
young Kaumualii, gave orders that he should not be killed, but- 
taken alive. He was captured, kept as a prisoner at large, but 
treated with kindness. 

The schools flourished; pupils increased in number far 
more rapidly than books could be provided with the limited 
means at hand. However, in April of this year, Mr. Loomis 
finished printing an edition of 3000 copies of elementary les- 
sons in reading and spelling. The chiefs were so elated that 
they called a meeting "to make known," they said, "our resolu- 
tion concerning learning and the law of Jehovah." They 
declared their intention to receive instruction themselves, to 
observe the Sabbath, to serve God, obey his laws, and to have 
the people taught. Kaumualii, Sr., who was yet alive, had 
long been in favor of it. Kalanimoku said these reforms 
would have been introduced long before, had it not been for 
the habits of the king, who, though an admirer of the mission- 
aries and their teachings, loved liquor far more ardently, and 
when under its influence forgot all the good resolutions he ever 
made. 

Kaahumanu, whose name and fame looms large in the his- 
tory of the islands, selected some of the most advanced pupils 
to teach in other districts. Before the end of 1824, fifty natives 
were so employed, and over 2000 natives had learned to read. 
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The captains of visiting vessels were notably influenced by the 
missionary morale. In March of this year Captain Arthur 
drew up an agreement for the promotion of temperance, to be 
printed by the mission press; in November, Captains Clasby 
and Paddock offered an amendment, which was adopted, 
against permitting women to go on board ships for immoral 
purposes. A distillery owned by the government was, in 
April, closed by order of the authorities. 

About this time Puaaiki, a blind native, attracted wide 
attention by fervency of spirit in prayer. He is said to have 
had a pathos of feeling, a fervency, fluency and propriety of 
diction which seemed little short of divine inspiration. 

Auna, the Tahitian deacon, returned to his own island in 
March, on account of the illness of his wife, and in September 
Rev. Ellis accepted the offer of a passage to the States, a 
change of climate for Mrs. Ellis seeming imperative. He ar- 
rived in New Bedford in March of the following year and 
went to Boston to consult with the Prudential Committee, and 
traveled through the northern and middle states in the interest 
of the missionary cause. Eventually he went to London, where 
he was employed as Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

The missionaries were astonished at the progress of religion 
in the islands. In February, Kaahumanu wrote to Kalani- 
moku of her purpose to visit all the principal islands to pro- 
mote Christianity and education. She was a woman of re- 
markable personality and vigorous aggressiveness- Before the 
missionaries came she was proud, haughty, selfish, and often 
oppressive. Now she was the benevolnet, kind, laborious and 
indulgent mother of her people, whose devotion to her seemed 
to be without limit. When she visited Hilo, the change in her 
character seemed to the people so remarkable that they called 
her "the new Kaahumanu." 

In June, ten persons of note asked to be admitted to the 
church. These included Kalanimoku, Kaahumanu and Opiia. 
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Two others, one of whom was Puaaiki, "the blind Bartimeus," 
were admitted at Lahaina in July. 

In February, 1825, Hoapili-wahine visited Lahaina and 
held prayer meetings. The princess "Nahienaena, daughter of 
Keopuolani, was a constant attendant. Interest became so 
pronounced that Mr. Richards was kept busy all day and often 
far into the night, dealing with enquirers. When he awoke 
in the morning, he usually found several persons waiting to 
ask questions. Kaamoku was an instructor for females, and 
her experience was similar to that of Mr. Eichards. As JSTahi- 
enaena grew in grace, she became disgusted with the behavior 
of those living under former customs, and as her clientele 
had become so large that she could not give personal attention 
and advice to each, she a&ked that only the most sincere and 
those who could read hymns, should call. Wahinepio, a female 
chief who had been one of the principal agents in leading the 
princess to worship idols, was angry, and in derision forbade 
any to enter her house who couldn't dance the hula. She 
shortly thereafter earned the hatred of the community by sell- 
ing Leoki, a beautiful girl of sixteen, to Captain Buckle, of the 
British whaleship Daniel, for sixteen doubloons ($160.00). 
Leoki wept bitterly, and begged to be spared, but Wahinepio 
was heartless. Her conscience hurt her later, however, as did 
that of Judas Iscariot. She carried the money to Nahienaena 
as the rightful owner of the people, but the princess refused 
to touch it- It was thereupon sent to be added to the treasures 
left by Liholiho, but no one was found willing to be its owner. 

On the 3d of October, upon the completion of a seven 
months' cruise, Captain Buckle returned, but found a law in 
force forbidding women to visit ships. He threatened to burn 
Mr. Richards' house, and to kill him and his wife. The next 
day fifteen sailors came ashore armed with knives and pistols 
and waving a black flag. By order of the chiefs the mission 
was surrounded by two hundred armed natives. The sailors 
marched up the hill with threatening mien but, seeing the 
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array of bayonets, turned around and marched right back 
again. 

A very different influence was exerted by Lord Byron of 
the British frigate Blonde, which brought home the remains of 
the king and queen. This ship touched at Lahaina May 5, 
1825. Boki and his wife landed in the first boat, and when 
they told of the death of the king and queen, the natives 
joined in a great lamentation, which resounded through the 
village and was soon heard around the island. Two days after- 
ward the Blonde arrived at Honolulu, where the bodies were 
landed and were buried with great pomp and circumstance. 

A special council of the chiefs was held June 6th to deter- 
mine upon the succession. They decided to support Kauikeao- 
uli's right to succeed his brother; the government to continue 
in the hands of the regency, and the young king to remain 
under the instruction of the missionaries. The King of Eng- 
land sent word to the new king saying: "If you wish to be a 
great nation, your people must be educated. Missionaries are 
men sent to teach people right principles. We of England 
have reached our present estate because of education and 
Christianity." 

Lord Byron showed himself a decided friend of the mis- 
sion. During his stay of two months he won the hearts of the 
people of Waiakea, and they insisted thereafter in calling the 
locality "Byron's Bay." The missionary movement in Hilo 
had exerted a great influence for good. Beside Mr. Goodrich, 
Honolii was stationed here and Hopu had labored also. Kaa- 
humanu had strengthened the work materially when here with 
Lord Byron. 

Then came Kapiolani, the chief who was not afraid. She 
had learned of Jehovah and no longer feared Pele. She 
crossed the island in the interest of education and Christianity, 
and on her way from Kau, passed by the volcano. When she 
told the natives that she intended to prove that Pele's alleged 
kapu was pau, they were greatly frightened and distressed, 
and begged her not to venture near the abyss. In violation of 
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all former usages, Kapiolani ate ohelo berries and threw stones 
into the crater. She then knelt down and prayed. The natives 
looked on in wonder, hut were so convinced, and exclaimed: 
"Great is Jehovah of the haoles! Pele is no more." 

The story of her bravery flashed over the island as on the 
wings of light. Around her own residence at Kaawaloa, the 
station of Mr. Ely and Hopu, and the neighborhood of Kama- 
kau, Kapiolani was active and influential. Her people gave 
heed to instruction; intemperance and other vices disappeared, 
and Christianity and sobriety prevailed. At Kailua, too, the 
work prospered. 

Mr. Stewart felt compelled to leave the mission through 
the ill-health of his wife, and sailed for England October 15th 
on the English whaleship Fawn, Captain Dale having offered 
them free transportation. They reached the States in August 
of the following year. 

In 1826 much of the good work of the missionaries was 
undone by the advent of a fiend incarnate, Lieut. John Perci- 
val, in command of the U. S. armed schooner Dolphin, which 
arrived in Honolulu January 14, 1826. He was licentious to 
the last degree, and chafed under the moral laws and restric- 
tions which the chiefs had established. He blamed the mission- 
aries for the observance of the Decalogue, and threatened to 
shoot Mr. Bingham. The king was but a boy of fourteen, and 
was easily awed by the tawdry tinsel worn by the officer, and 
frightened by his threats. Mr. Bingham was attacked by the 
sailors, who tried to club him. One struck at him with a knife. 
Each time his life was saved by the interference and protection 
given by Hawaiians. 

At Lahaina the captains of whaleships, encouraged in 
crime by the shameless Percival, rebelled against laws in force 
there, and sent a mob to the house of Mr. Richards for the 
purpose of killing him. Not finding him home, they proceeded 
to burn all property owned by him. His main residence was, 
however, protected by natives. Kekauonohi, a female chief, 
commanded all females in the village to flee with her to the 
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mountains, which order was promptly obeyed. The sailors 
pillaged all houses, and destroyed much property. Notwith- 
standing all their trials, the missions prospered. 

The U. S. sloop of war Peacock, Captain Thos. App Cates- 
by Jones, arrived at Honolulu in October and remained till 
January- He conducted an investigation into the behavior of 
Lieut. Percival, condemned him unmercifully, and commended 
the missionaries for their teachings, and their unselfish labors 
in behalf of education and Christianity. 

Early in 1826 the new house of worship in Hilo was fin- 
ished, and at Kailua a second house of worship was erected by 
order of Kuakini, 78 by 180 feet in size. Hawaii at this time 
reported 80 schools with an average attendance of 2000 ; Maui 
reported 1500 pupils, the larger half of which were connected 
with the Lahaina station; an examination in Honolulu in 
April showed 2409 pupils from 69 schools. The total number 
of pupils under instruction on all the islands was given as 
20,000, and the number of books printed for the twelve 
months past, was 74,000. 

Mr. Loomis, the printer, becoming ill, sailed for the States 
early in January, 1827, where he continued to print books in 
the Hawaiian language. With the opening of this year, Ka- 
lanimoku (Billy Pitt), whom the natives regarded as "the iron 
cable" of his country, anticipating death from dropsy, sailed 
from Honolulu for Hawaii, where he wished to end his days, 
as he did ; peacefully, advising his friends to follow the Chris- 
tian teachings. John Young, an Englishman who had been 
strangely left on the island of Hawaii, began to make his influ- 
ence felt by reason of his natural ability for leadership. He 
expressed surprise over the triumph of the Gospel. 

Captain Clark, of the English whaleship John Palmer, 
made trouble at Lahaina, where he had enticed several women 
on board his vessel. When remonstrated with, he threatened to 
destroy the village. Hoapili took vigorous 'measures to enforce 
the law, but Captain Clark sailed away to Honolulu, taking the 
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women with him, after having promised he would send them 
ashore. 

A reinforcement of the mission sailed from Boston, No- 
vember 3, 1827. Its members were: Kevs. Lorrin Andrews, 
J. S. Green, P. J. Gulick, E- W. Clark, with Dr. G. P. Judd; 
Stephen Shepard, printer; their wives; and Misses M. C. 
Ogden, Delia Stone, Mary Ward and Maria Patten, assistants, 
to reside with the several mission families. This party arrived 
at Honolulu March 31, 1828. The arrival of Mr. Shepard 
gave a renewed impulse to the printing department. Two 
presses were in constant operation, and four natives had been 
taught the printer's trade. By October 51,900 copies of hymn 
books, tracts, and portions of scriptures were printed, including 
an edition of 20,000 copies of the Gospel of Luke. The other 
Gospels were printed by the American Bible Society under the 
superintendence of Mr. Loomis. 

The station at Waimea, Kauai, was resumed in 1828. Gov- 
ernor Kaikioewa, one of Kamehameha's veterans, was delight- 
ed with the return of Mr. Whitney. During the interim, he 
and his wife Kapule (formerly the wife of Kaumualii), had 
held services, and made tours of the island to strengthen the 
people in the new faith, as Kaahumanu had done on Hawaii. 
Up to this time no missionary had ever been on Molokai, 
with its population of 5000, except a short visit once by Mr. 
Chamberlain. .Nevertheless, the natives had sent for school 
books, and there were 1000 pupils. Maui, Lanai, and Molokai 
showed a total of 225 schools with a total attendance of 12,956, 
which shortly increased to 18,000, out of an estimated popula- 
tion of 37,000. Of these, only about one-fifth were under 
fourteen years of age. The majority were middle-aged people, 
while there w r ere a number over sixty. On Hawaii, Kekupu- 
ohi, one of the wives of Kaleiopuu (who was king when Cook 
discovered the islands), learned to read after she was eighty 
years old. 

In August, 1828, twelve men and eight women sought ad- 
mission to the church at Kailua. Among them was Keoua, the 
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wife of Governor Kuakini, and of highest rank. Mr. Ely, who 
opened the Kaawaloa station in 1824, was compelled by serious 
illness to leave the islands, and embarked, October 15th., on the 
Enterprise, of Nantucket, Captain Swain. 

October 7, 1829, the king issued a proclamation over his 
name and that of Kaahumanu and ten other of the highest 
chiefs, in which he declared that the laws of his country for- 
bade murder, theft, licentiousness, the retailing of ardent 
spirits, Sabbath-breaking and gambling; and that these laws 
were in force against foreigners residing on the islands, as 
well as his own people. The English consul threatened them 
with the vengeance of Great Britain if they should presume 
to make any laws without first obtaining the sanction of the 
king of England- The king replied that the law applied to the 
British consul as well as to the humblest native. 

The king was not long without support. The American 
sloop of war Vincennes, touching first at Hilo, arrived at Hono- 
lulu October 14th., one week after the proclamation issued. 
The next day Captain French, her commander, had an inter- 
view with the king and chiefs, and read a letter from the 
President of the United States, which said that he had dis- 
patched a ship of war to show the friendliness of the United 
States toward the kingdom of Hawaii. After congratulating 
the king on the progress of civilization and religion in his 
dominions, and recommending earnest attention to the religion 
of the Christian's bible, it proceeded to say: "The president 
hopes that peace and justice will prevail between your people 
and citizens of the United States who visit Hawaii, and that 
law r will be enforced. Our citizens who violate your laws or 
interfere in any way with your regulations, merit censure and 
punishment. We have heard with pain that certain of our 
people have at times violated your laws, and have sought to 
punish them." The letter then asked favor and protection for 
the missionaries, and all who walked uprightly. The president 
"had heard of the misconduct of Lieut. Percival, and had 
brought him before a court of enquiry." 
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The Vincewnes, taking a number of the principal chiefs, 
visited several ports of the other islands, remaining some two 
months. Opiia, sometimes called Piia, the sister of Kaahu- 
manu, died September 12, 1829. She was one of the earliest, 
most constant, and most efficient friends of the mission, and 
died in great peace. Very different, however, was the passing 
of Boki, the governor of Oahu. His visit to England caused 
him to be proud of his attainments, and he became super- 
cilious, and careless in morals and manners. Hearing of some 
mythical island covered with sandalwood, he outfitted two 
vessels toward the close of 1829 and sailed away. One vessel, 
failing to find the island, returned. The vessel Boki sailed on 
did not, and its fate is unknown. 

With the opening of 1830, it w r as decided to establish a sta- 
tion at Waimea, Hawaii, where there was a high tableland, a 
cooler atmosphere, and a climate to which invalids might 
repair. Governor Kuakini rendered prompt and generous aid 
Dr. Judd and Mr. Buggies, with their families, occupied the 
station, to which Mr. Bingham repaired, in June. 

There were at this time buildings of worship in every vil- 
lage of importance on Maui, and in many villages on the other 
islands. Kalanimoku and nine friends instituted a prayer 
meeting shortly after the missionaries came, and issued orders 
that none but sincere seekers after truth, who were knowm to be 
moral and upright should attend. These "kapu meetings' 7 as 
the natives called them, were largely attended. Women then, 
as now, took the most interest. The average weekly attendance 
throughout the islands was placed at 1000. 

The third reinforcement sailed from New Bedford at the 
close of 1830. It consisted of Bevs. Dwight Baldwin, Beuben 
Tinker, and Sheldon Dibble, and Andrew Johnstone, with their 
wives. 

In January, 1831, the missionaries concluded that the 
native school system had about reached the limit of its effi- 
ciency. The number of pupils was 52,882. Of these, the 
majority could read, write, and had a superficial knowledge 
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of arithmetic, which was the limit of the knowledge possessed 
by the teachers who but a few years previously had been un- 
lettered. The whole system was therefore coming to a stand- 
still for lack of competent instructors, therefore it was decided, 
in June, to establish a high school at Lahainaluna to educate 
teachers for common schools, and prepare young men for the 
various departments of missionary labor. It was planned, also, 
to develop it into a seminary. Lorrin Andrews was chosen as 
its first principal, and opened the school with twenty-five 
pupils. 

While the well-disposed, easy-tempered, and inefficient Boki 
was governor of Oahu, he had, in open violation of law, 
allowed twenty grog shops to exist in Honolulu. His wife, 
who governed during his absence, pursued the same course. 
After his death, while the king and chiefs were visiting the 
other islands, she made war-like preparations which alarmed 
the whole group, and seemed determined to foment a revolu- 
tion. In this state of affairs, Kuakini, at the command of 
Kaahumanu, left Hawaii in charge of Naihe and repaired to 
Oahu, where he took charge as governor pro tern. He closed 
the grog shops and gaming houses, and established an armed 
police for day and night duty, and strong enough to enforce 
obedience. Many begged the privilege of selling liquor to for- 
eigners only, but Kuakini ruled with an iron hand. 

The reinforcement which sailed for the islands in Decem- 
ber, 1830, arrived June 7, 1831. Another party sailed from 
New Bedford November 26, which comprised Eevs. J. S. 
Emerson, D. B. Lyman, Ephraim Spaulding, W. P. Alexander, 
Richard Armstrong, Cochran Forbes, H. R. Hitchcock, and 
Lorenzo Lyons; Alonzo Chapin, physician, with their wives, 
and E. H. Rogers, printer. 

Naihe died at Kaawaloa, at the close of 1831. His widow, 
"the admiraable Kapiolani", exerted herself with singleness of 
heart to promote the best interests of her people, and was of 
great help to the mission. 

The reinforcement arrived May 17, 1832. Kaahumanu 
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was ill at the time but insisted on having them brought to her 
bedside. She rapidly declined, and died June 5th at the age 
of 58. Some days before her death, she settled all her worldly 
affairs, called the young king and gave him advice and instruc- 
tion. She appointed her sister .Kinau to be her successor. 
Kaahumanu had won the affections not only of her own peo- 
ple, but of foreign residents also. A funeral sermon was 
preached at every mission station on the islands. At Waimea, 
Kauai, Mr. Whitney preached a sermon which was long 
remembered, and shortly thereafter went to the Society Islands. 
Mr. Gulick was left in charge of the station till October, when 
he was joined by Mr. Bingham. Up to June, 1832, 577 
natives had joined the church at this post. The high school at 
Lahainalima now had sixty pupils, including the king. Three 
new stations were opened this year : one at Wailuku, Maui, 
in charge of Mr. Green, and where a schoolhouse was erected 
capable of accommodating 2000 ; one at Kailua, Molokai, in 
charge of Mr. Hitchcock, and one at Waialua, Oahu, with Mr. 
Emerson in charge. 

At this time Lahaina was largely resorted to by whaling 
vessels. Fourteen captains and 150 sailors were seen at one 
time at public worship. A fifth reinforcement, consisting of 
Revs. B. W. Parker and Lowell Smith and their wives, and 
Lemuel Fuller, printer, sailed from New London, November 
21, arriving at the islands in June, 1838. Rev. John Diell 
also arrived, as seamen's chaplain under the auspices of the 
American Seamen's Friend Society, and November 28th. the 
first chapel built by that Society in foreign lands was opened 
in Honolulu, with a reading room. The mission voted to 
open a similar chapel, with a reading room in Lahaina. 

In the early part of this year, 1833, the young king, who, 
like all Hawaiians, loved the sea, saw a brig w T hich he greatly 
desired to- '-possess, but the price was $12,000. Kinau, the 
regent, after consulting with other chiefs, refused to comply, 
saying that the debts of the nation must be paid before such 
an expensive vessel could be purchased. But the young man 
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wanted his pretty brig and wouldn't be satisfied without it. 
He resented the efforts of those who gave him good counsel, 
turned away from them and sought evil companions. He tried 
to drown his disappointment in the flowing bowl. With liquor 
came the hula, and Satan came also. 

Hoapili, who was a near relation, hearing of these things, 
hastened to Honolulu, hoping to dissuade the king from his 
evil course, and if possible induce him to remove to Lahaina, 
where there was more morality and less temptation. The king 
thereupon assembled the chiefs and people; declared the re- 
gency at an end, and took into his own hands the power of 
making laws, and of life and death. He then published a new 
code of laws, prohibiting only murder, adultery and theft, and 
announced his determination to remove Kinau from public 
office and appoint her who had been the wife of Boki as his 
agent for the transaction of business. This would have pleased 
the dissolute. But when about to pronounce the name he 
strangely hesitated, walked up and down, and finally spoke in 
a loud voice the name "Kinau." When his companions asked 
him why he had changed his policy so suddenly, he said: "I 
couldn't speak the word. Strong is the kingdom of (rod." 

The princess, who was naturally giddy and volatile, was, 
however, alarmed by the dangers which beset her brother. She 
hung on his arm, and besought him with tears to listen to the 
chiefs whose age, experience and moral principles made them 
worthy of confidence. 

It was soon understood throughout the islands that the 
supreme authority did not command good morals and encour- 
age piety as formerly. "The thought of the chief' 7 was their 
name for law ; and when he changed his course, they felt free 
to follow his example. Great numbers forsook the schools, 
teachers ceased their labors, and attendance at church was 
largely reduced. In Honolulu, grog shops were reopened and 
distilleries started. Other immoralities were revived, and in 
the Ililo district a few returned to idolatry. However, the 
influence of the missionaries prevailed to a large extent, and 
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the wave of crime and immorality gradually subsided- The 
higher chiefs generally kept on their christian course. The 
means of intoxication was excluded from nearly all the islands 
except Oahu. Kuakini, who had returned to his former home, 
visited all parts to Hawaii to repress disorder, punish crime, 
and promote good morals. 

In June, 1833, Messrs. Alexander, Armstrong and Parker 
with their families, were chosen to open a mission in the Mar- 
quesas Islands. They sailed from Honolulu July 2d. and 
after touching at Tahiti, came to anchor at the island of Nuu- 
hiva, August 10th. Finding that settlements were small, far 
apart and difficult of access they returned to Hawaii the follow- 
ing year. 

At the opening of 1834, a hand press and type was sent 
to the high school at Lahainaluna, and on February 14th the 
first newspaper ever printed on the islands was issued, called 
"Ka Lama Hawaii" (The Hawaiian Luminary). Shortly 
afterward "Ke Kumu Hawaii" (The Hawaiian Teacher), a 
semi-monthly religious paper for general circulation, was com- 
menced at Honolulu, and soon had 3000 subscribers. Mr. 
Tinker was its editor. 

An additional reinforcement embarked at Boston Decem- 
ber 5, 1834, which reached Honolulu June 6, 1835. It con- 
sisted of the Rev. Titus Coan, Henry Dimond, bookbinder; 
E. O. Hall, printer; with their wives; and Misses Lydia 
Brown and E. M. Hitchcock. The latter went to reside with 
her brother and to engage in teaching- Miss Brown went to 
teach the natives to weave cloth from cotton, which was grow- 
ing wild at that time. 

Mr. Johnstone withdrew from the mission this year to 
engage in teaching the Oahu Charity School, for the children 
of foreign parents. 

In 1835 the school attendance increased materially. Mem- 
bers of the mission at all times taught school in addition to 
their duties as ministers. Hoapili w T as so impressed by the 
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advantages of education that he issued an order that all chil- 
dren over four years of age on Maui should be sent to school 
The Lahainaluna school this year had 118 students in geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, trigonometry, composition and Greek. The 
following year there were seventeen churches with an average 
aggregate attendance each Sunday of 14,500, or 900 for each 
church. 

The population of the islands seemed now to he decreasing. 
A census in 1832 gave 130,313 inhabitants. Another in 1836 
gave 108,597, a decrease of 21,734 in four years. 

The number of missionaries on the islands was already 
large, but to hasten the time when the board might withdraw 
support and leave them to their own resources, a strong rein- 
forcement was sent out. This party sailed from Boston 
December 14, 1836, and consisted of Kevs. Isaac Bliss, D. T. 
Conde, Mark Ives and Thomas Lafon, who was also a physi- 
cian; Dr. S. L. Andrew, S. 1ST- Castle, assistant secular super- 
intendent; Messrs. Edward Bailey, Amos S. Cooke, Edward 
Johnson, H. O. Knapp, Edwin Locke, Chas. McDonald, Beth- 
uel Munn, W. S. Van Duzee, Abner Wilcox, Misses Marcia 
M. and Lucia G. Smith, teachers. 

The Catholic Mission, which arrived here in 1827, as a 
result of jealousy and misunderstanding, were expelled from 
the islands in 1831, but returned from California in 1837. 
They were not kindly received, either by rulers or people. The 
government at Honolulu ordered them to depart. This they 
refused to do, and the matter was reported to the king, who 
was then at Lahaina. He confirmed the order and they were 
put on board by force. 

Illness and death had made inroads in the mission force 
the past few years- Mrs. Rogers and Mr. Shepard died in 
1834. Dr. Qhapin and wife, who was seriously ill, returned to 
the States in 1835. Mrs. Dibble died February 20, 1837, and 
Mrs. Lyons May 14th. Mr. Dibble's health failed, and he 
embarked in the fall of 1837 for the States. 
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A boarding school had gradually come into operation at 
Hilo, under Mr. and Mrs. Lyman, who were deeply interested 
in educational matters and labored faithfully in the interest 
of Hawaii and Hawaiians. Rev. Coan, who labored so effect- 
ively in the missionary field, also took a lively interest in the 
school. A central school for girls was also established at Wai- 
luku, Maui, in 1837. Hawaiians are generous to a fault. 
When the mission decided to open a new school or build a new 
church, they found the natives ready to contribute to both 
projects of their own accord. Of those under instruction many 
were learning to spin and weave. The cultivation of cotton, 
begun in 1836, had been considerably extended, and Kuakini 
erected at Kailua a stone building 30 by 70 feet for the manu- 
facture of cloth therefrom. Sugar cane culture was also receiv- 
ing attention. 

The A. B. C. F. M., in addition to the large sums of 
money spent in the evangelization of Hawaii, had sent many 
laborers to various parts of Europe, and had many others 
laboring among the various tribes of Indians throughout the 
United States. As churches and schools increased the demand 
for preachers and teachers became so great that it was finan- 
cially difficult to meet the demands. It became necessary, 
therefore, to reduce appropriations, and it seemed that it might 
be necessary to leave those in foreign fields to their own 
resources. 

The year 1838, consequently, did not open auspiciously. 
The church, however, had been gaining in strength and influ- 
ence, notwithstanding the shock sustained in 1833 through the 
unfavorable acts of the king, as already mentioned. Nearly 
5000 were admitted to the church in 1837, and 2400 others 
had been propounded for admission. On Molokai, 228 were 
added to the church in November. In the districts of Hilo 
and Puna, on Hawaii, Mr. Ooan baptized and admitted to the 
church 4993 for the year, and placed 500 others on probation. 
This was all the more remarkable because of the high standard 
now demanded for admission. A few had in the beginning of 
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the work been admitted hastily. Candidates were now admit- 
ted only upon the most searching examination, and after a pro- 
bation of many months under the watchful eyes of teachers, 
preachers and companions. 

The spread of Christianity and culture exerted a marked 
influence upon every avenue of life and labor. Better houses 
were built, more land was cultivated, more crops raised, and 
the spindle and loom were busy in weaving cotton cloth under 
the patronage of Kuakini. The practice of other mechanical 
arts was growing. Schools w r ere better taught, better attended 
and better supported, competent teachers being supplied by the 
high school at Lahainaluna. 

The chiefs, however, were still the sole proprietors of the 
soil, and of its inhabitants, and the people were, therefore, 
virtually slaves. ISTo one then owned the land he tilled, the 
fruits he gathered from it, nor any of the products of his own 
industry. Since the introduction of Christianity, the chiefs 
had to some extent ameliorated the hardships which naturally 
prevailed under a system which carried with it such injustice 
to the masses. By encouraging the people to aid in the sup- 
port of schools they allowed them to dispose of a part of their 
earnings. By sanctioning christian marriage they conferred 
a freedom of choice which had not hitherto prevailed. And 
they had even requested the missionaries to send them someone 
skilled in the science of political economy and government. 

On the return of Mr. Eichards, in 1838, the king and 
chiefs requested him to become their chaplain, teacher and 
interpreter, and engaged to provide for his support. He was 
asked, also, to lend assistance in matters of jurisprudence, and 
to help outline for them a stable form of government. The 
light was breaking o'er a darkened land, and the nation was 
looking forward eagerly to the dawning of a new day. 

The cultivation of sugar cane began to attract the attention 
of sea captains and others. The trade in sandalwood had 
brought to those in power unexampled wealth, and led to new 
commercial methods, new laws, and a liberal constitutional 
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form of government which originated with the king's Bill of 
Eights of June 7, 1839. 

Behold Hawaii of today, with freedom of worship, free 
schools, and a stable form of government which assures justice 
and liberty alike to all. And lest we forget, hats off again to 
the pioneers who laid the foundation for this most progressive, 
prosperous outpost of American civilization. 



THE KAMEHAMEHA CE^TE^ABY, 1819-1919. 

BY W. D. WESTEBVELT. 



THE death of the great king of Hawaiian history occurred 
May 8, 1819. The native Hawaiians desired a memorial 
season in 1919, which would commemorate some of the 
more important incidents of the life of Kamehameha and fix 
in the minds of the younger people of the Hawaiian Islands 
certain events and dates connected with both his life and death. 
In 1920 comes the one hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the missionaries from America. The important changes 
of Hawaiian life during the hundred years between 1820 and 
1920 would very properly be brought out in the celebration of 
the coming of the missionaries and the results of their work. 
This celebration would practically come under the direction of 
the Hawaiian Board of Missions, a body almost entirely com- 
posed of native Christians and the descendants of the mission- 
aries. Such a celebration is being perfected. 

The Kamehameha Memorial, however, rightfully received 
its inception from some of the native societies and was adopted 
by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii in the following 
act: 

AN ACT 

MAKING AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
KAMEMAMEHA I. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY 
OF HAWAII: 
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Section 1. There is hereby appropriated out of the gen- 
eral revenues of the Territory of Hawaii the sum of nine thou- 
sand dollars ($9,000.00) for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of celebrating in a fit and proper manner the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Kamehameha I, the Con- 
queror of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Section 2. The governor shall appoint live (5) persons 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 80 of the Or- 
ganic Act, one of whom shall be chairman, who shall constitute 
a commission to be known as the "Kamehameha Centenary 
Commission 77 . 

Section 3. The commission shall take all necessary steps 
to celebrate the anniversary aforesaid in Honolulu, City and 
County of Honolulu, on the 11th day of June, 1919, and on 
such days immediately before and after the said day as it may 
deem advisable. 

Section 4. All money expended for this appropriation 
shall be upon warrants issued by the auditor upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the said commission. 

Section 5. This act shall take effect upon its approval. 

Approved this 19th day of April, A. D. 1919. 

0. J. McCarthy, 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii. 

In this Act, a commission of five persons was authorized. 
Hon. Chas. McCarthy in the early part of May appointed on 
this commission Major James D. Dougherty, Prince Kuhio 
Kalanianaole, Mrs. Alice Macfarlane, Mrs. Lahilahi Webb, 
and Mr. W. D. Westervelt. This commission was authorized 
too late for any observance of the centenary of the death of 
Kamehameha, therefore the legislature thought best to com- 
bine the celebration of the important events in the time of 
Kamehameha With a regular holiday period falling in the 
early part of June. This was also done in order to bring the 
celebration into a definite time devoted to the regular Terri- 
torial Fair. 

The Commission, having the foregoing facts in mind, met for 
the first time May 6th, 1919, and selected Mrs. Alice Macfar- 
lane as chairman and W. D. Westervelt as secretary, and out- 
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lined parades, tableaux, addresses, etc., for June 11th and the 
days immediately before and after. At a later meeting, Sen- 
ator Charles E. King was chosen to assist the Commission as 
director-general. 

A large number of prominent Hawaiian gentlemen and 
ladies acted on various committees or helped perfect floats and 
tableaux. There are too many names to allow quotation of 
individuals and their work. Each one of the prominent assist- 
ants has been granted a beautiful medal commemorating the 
"Kamehameha Centenary". 

Sunday, June 8th, was observed by a splendid union service 
held in the old Kawaiahao Church, w T hich was crowded to the 
doors. The chief address was made by the pastor, Rev. Akaiko 
Akana. Many of the Hawaiian societies were represented. 

Tuesday, June 10th, in the evening there was a large 
patriotic parade of all nationalities, — Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean and Filipino societies turned out with floats and also 
marched in companies. Many public schools were represented 
in the long lines. The Honolulu Rapid Transit Co. fitted up 
one of its cars to represent the typical life of a Hawaiian 
family in the time of Kamehameha. Several large floats rep- 
resented some of the more important events of Kamehameha 7 s 
life. 

When Captain Cook discovered the Hawaiian Islands, Ka- 
mehameha as a chief of high rank was made welcome on the 
ship commanded personally by Captain Cook and was enter- 
tained all night.. This was November 26, 1778. Vancouver 
and others of the young officers became very friendly with the 
young chief. The welcome by Captain Cook was the scene 
portrayed on one float. 

A long, large stone of great weight, on which human beings 
were said to have been sacrificed, had, according to the legends, 
been carried from the island of Kauai to Hilo and placed in a 
temple and called "The Nana Stone". The prophecy was 
made that whoever moved or lifted the stone would become 
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ruling chief of the islands. Kamehameha moving the stone 
was the scene on one of the floats." 

After Kamehameha had conquered Maui, he started to 
wage war on Oahu. He had a large army of chiefs and their 
warriors. They stopped to rest and feast on the island of 
Molokai. Here Kamehameha called his chiefs together for 
consultation, but overlooked the high chief Kaiana. Vancouver 
charges Kaiana with having an overpowering ambition which 
led him to think he could overthrow Kamehameha. On Molo- 
kai he learned that his desires were discovered and that he 
might be seized and stripped of his power. Kaiana, therefore, 
took warning, and while the council was in session fled with 
his men in canoes to Oahu and enlisted against Kamehameha. 
This was the third among the Hawaiian floats. 

Another very important event in the life of Kamehameha 
was enacted on a float which bore the legend, "Ka Mamala Hoe 
Kanawai" or "The Law of the Splintered Paddle/' The word 
Iloa is also frequently used instead of Hoe. Hoa means "to 
strike on the head." The meaning is practically the same. The 
float represented Kamehameha rushing to capture some fisher- 
men in Puna and catching his foot in a crevice of lava so that 
he was helpless. One of his enemies turned back and struck 
him with one of the broad blade canoe paddles and then ran 
away. When Kamehameha became king he called this man 
to him and pardoned him, saying that he had attacked the inno- 
cent fishermen that he might secure them as sacrifices, but 
that he was wrong. Then he laid down the law that no one 
was to injure the person who was practically helpless. "The 
old people and the children were to sleep by the roadside un- 
harmed." 

Thousands of people lined the streets as the parade, led by 
some fine pa-u. riders, passed through the central part of the 
city to the Capitol grounds. 

The old palace, now called the government building, with 
its fine open lanais, was used for an excellent series of tableaux, 
in the evening, which were entirely in the hands of native 
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Hawaiians. The tableaux showed the infancy of the great king 
and the care given him by special chiefs called kahus during 
his childhood. His refusal to drink a cup of awa after it had 
been improperly passed to him, and the break between himself 
and the chief Ki-walao, resulting in the death of Kiwalao and 
the victory over the island of Hawaii was given an especially 
strong representation. The final battle of the Nuuanu Pali, 
in which the chief Kaiana lost his life and Kamehameha be- 
came supreme, was also well displayed. 

The forenoon of Wednesday, June 11th, was given up to the 
Haw T aiians, that they might render respect in their own beauti- 
ful way to their most honored ruler. 

In the morning a great procession of Hawaiian Societies, 
in their appropriate regalia, marched from Aala park to the 
Judiciary grounds, where, circuiting the Kamehameha statue, 
they continued to the Executive grounds opposite, for the liter- 
ary and musical exercises, and listened to eloquent speeches on 
lessons learned from the paternal government and statesman- 
ship of Kamehameha. The addresses w r ere made by Rev. Aka- 
iko Akana in English and by Mr. Edward Bright in Hawaiian. 
The entire program of exercises was well conceived and finely 
carried out. It received deserved praise from the visitors from 
the mainland as well as from the people of the islands. 

The chaos of plans was taken up in the first meetings of the 
Commission May 6th to 12th. About three weeks was all the 
time that could be secured for the entire work of preparation. 
Of the nine thousand dollars appropriated by the Legislature to 
cover expenses, about seven thousand dollars was used. 

As a memento to be prized by the societies and the hard 
workers taking part in the exercises, one hundred and fifty 
badges were prepared in bronze. The medals were very appro- 
priate — a helmet and a lei on which were the words "The 
Kamehameha Centenary, 1819-1919" formed a bar from which 
hung a pendant with a view of Kamehameha warding off a 
flight of spears in his remarkable exploit of taking a short 
spear in one hand and by rapid twists turning away other 
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spears hurled at him with full force; while at the same time 
catching spears with the other hand and hurling them hack 
against his assailants. On this pendant was also a reference 
to the Mamala hoe or "Law of the Splintered Paddle." 



HAWAIIAN MISSIONS CENTENNIAL. 



IN April, 1920, the Centennial of Missions in Hawaii will be 
celebrated in a fitting manner. A year or so ago the Ha- 
waiian Board of Missions appointed the following committee 
to take charge of the celebration: W. R. Castle, Chairman; 
Gr. P. Cooke, Vice-Chairman; G. S. Waterhouse, Treasurer; 
II. P. Judd, Recording Secretary ; F. D. Lowrey, D. II. Hitch- 
cock ; Mrs. W. F. Frear ; Miss Mary Winne ; Mrs. A. S. Baker 
(for West Hawaii) ; Mrs. R. L. Hughes (for East Hawaii) ; 
Mrs. M. B. Hair (for Maui) and Chas. A. Rice (for Kauai). 
This committee is being assisted by a committee from the Ha- 
waiian Mission Childrens' Society, consisting of Mrs. Theo. 
Richards, Mrs. W. J. Forbes and Joseph S. Emerson, and by a 
committee appointed by the Governor — Messrs. L. A. Thurs- 
ton, C. H. Cooke and A. L. Castle. Rev. Doremus Scudder, 
formerly pastor of Central Union Church, was chosen as Exec- 
utive Secretary and began his duties in September. 

It is contemplated to put through a program, beginning on 
Sunday, April 11 and concluding Friday, April 16. The 
following tentative schedule has been arranged: 

Sunday, April 11. Thanksgiving services in all the 

churches. A song festival in the evening. 
Monday, April 12. Cousins' Society Day. A reception 

and house-warming at the Chamberlain House. 
Tuesday, April 13. Education Day. Participation by the 

schools and addresses on the subject of "Education". 
Wednesday, April 14. Hawaiian Day. A parade of Sun- 
day Schools in the morning, followed by a brief rally 
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at the Capitol grounds, after which a luau will be held 
at Waikiki and aquatic sports, etc. 

Thursday, April 15. Political and Civic Day, to be in 
charge of the commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
It is hoped that this may be made a public holiday, and 
that there will be one or two prominent speakers from 
the Mainland to give addresses. 
Public pageant. 

Friday, April 16. Commercial, Industrial and Agricultur- 
al Day. Closing with tableaux in the evening. 



TRADITION OF PAAO. 

Translated from "Kuokoa" of Dec. 29, 1866, and Jan. 5, 1867. 



PAAO came from IJpolo after having quarreled with his 
brother Lonopele, and .settled at Ivohala, where he built 
the temple of Mookini. From him was descended Hewa- 
hewa, a noted priest of the time of Kamehameha. Lonoikawai 
w r as chief of Hawaii at the time of Paao's arrival, in the six- 
teenth generation from Ileleipawa, in the eleventh century. 

It was said that many gods asked Paao to accept and wor- 
ship them as his deities. He had built his house on the edge 
of a precipice from which the koae (Bos n bird) flew. When- 
ever any gods came to him Paao told them to fly from that 
precipice. The one returning alive should be his god and 
receive his worship. But when they leaped from the cliff 
they were dashed to pieces at its base. 

Lelekoae, one of these gods, came and called to Paao, say- 
ing: "Here am I also." Paao replied: "Yes, here you are, 
but who are yon?" "A god am I," he replied. Paao turned 
toward the precipice and said: "Leap then from that cliff; 
if you come to me alive, you shall indeed be my god." That 
god leaped and was killed; so also another, Makuapali, was 
killed. 
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After them came Makuakaumana. He flew like a bird from 
the pali and was not killed but arrived alive, so he became 
the god of Paao. After this Paao wanted a priest, so he told 
Makuakaumana, his god, that they had better go to a foreign 
land together and find a priest. The god consented, so they 
sailed over the seas to the utmost boundaries of Kahiki and 
found a priest and returned, bringing with them many images 
of gods. Thus image worship was introduced into these isl- 
ands. The priest built other temples. After this Paao sent his 
priest again to Kahiki, and he so taught the people that image 
worship became an established practice. 

At that time Lonoikawai and his chiefs became very wicked 
and Paao thought of sending to Kahiki to get Pili, a grand- 
child of Lonoikawai. Laau, the son of Lonoikawai, was 
PilPs father. Laau had sailed away to Kahiki and married 
one of the women there by whom he had this son Pili, accord- 
ing to the IJlu genealogy. Upon his arrival he was very much 
liked by the chiefs and people, for he was very pleasant-man- 
nered. Kanaloanui was the name of the boat in which he 
came, though it is not known what kind of boat it was. 

Pili upon settling in Hawaii was accepted as ruler by 
chiefs and people. Paao and Makuakaumana and many others 
came from Kahiki. Paao established the custom of kapu-o 
(prostration), introduced the puloulou (royal insignia), and 
also changed the method and forms of heiau building. 

COMING OF PAAO AND OTHER CHIEFS. 

Paao was a priest. Makuakaumana was a prophet. Pili 
(who was Pilikaaiea) was a chief, a descendant of Laau-alii, 
as shown in the genealogy of Heina. According to the story 
of Paao they were from the land of Wawau and IJpolo, and 
lands on the west. Kaakoheo was the sea-cliff of the moun- 
tain ridge of the land of Upolo, where grew the malaia grass 
which Paao brought with him to Hawaii. A sister of Paao 
was named jSTa-mauu-malaia. 
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Paao left his birthplace because of a quarrel with his 
brother Lonopele, who was a priest, a man of supernatural 
power (mana), very intelligent, knowing everything pertaining 
to his character as a priest. They were also both farmers. 
Lonopele cultivated his land, which was near the sea-shore, 
planting very many fruit trees in his field. Once the fruit 
was all stolen and he thought that Paao's son was the thief 
who had done the mischief. He went to Paao and told him 
that his boy had stolen all his fruit. Paao said: "Are you 
sure you are right, and that your fruit was really stolen by 
my son?" Lonopele said: "I saw your boy going there, but 
did not see the taking, yet think he did the mischief." Paao 
said: "If that is so, I will cut open the stomach of my boy, 
and if your fruit is not found, then what ?" Lonopele replied : 
"That is not my affair; that is for you to decide. When have 
you seen a person's stomach cut open? You are the only one 
responsible." Paao made answer: "No, I will cut open my 
child's stomach, and if fruit is found, you are right, but if 
not, then you are wo-ong." And with a mind determined in 
its course, Paao caught the boy and executed the deed, but 
found no fruit. Then he bid Lonopele to look and see, but 
instead, Lonopele replied: "You perhaps are the one to look 
into your child's stomach. 

Paao was full of sorrow at the death of his boy and said 
to his brother : "I will find a way to kill your child ; you have 
betrayed me. I will leave this land." 

He thereupon repaired and refitted his canoes, and when 
they were finished they were in excellent condition. He 
placed a restriction upon them that no one should touch them 
until the lolo sacrifice should be offered, dedicatory for a pros- 
perous voyage. The kapu had been established some time 
when the son of Lonopele came along and slapped on the sides 
of the canoes. Paao heard the sound and asked his servants 
to find out who was there. They reported that the son of 
Lonopele was slapping the canoes. Paao commanded them to 
kill the boy, which was done, whereupon the sacrifice to the 
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canoes was made and the kapu lifted. He took the body and 
placed it under the hinder part of the canoes. In about two 
or three days Lonopele came to the place where the canoes 
were, greatly troubled, trying to find his boy who, he feared, 
was lost- 

Lonopele was attracted by the fine finish of the canoes and 
remarked upon their good qualities. While looking them over 
carefully from end to end he noticed flies buzzing under the 
after part of the canoes. Upon search here he found the body 
of his boy, and saw he had been murdered. Therefore he was 
sick with .sorrow for his child and Availed grievously, and 
crazed with anger against Paao, said: "You have done a 
strange thing, O Paao, for you have killed my boy. You 
sought an opportunity against him to take his life. Therefore 
arise and depart from this land, for you are a bad man." 
Lonopele carried away his boy with mourning love song. 

At this banishment by Lonopele, Paao made all things 
ready necessary for an ocean voyage. The name given his 
canoes was Kanaloa-a-muia 

Thirty-eight people went on the canoes, including two serv- 
ants and the chiefs Pili (son of Kaaiea), and Ilina-au-kekele, 
his wife, and Hina-au-aku and Namauu-o-malaia, the sister 
of Paao. Paao was the priest and director, and he annointed 
himself for this voyage of discovery. When they were ready 
to sail, Paao stood on the canoes, while some prophets were 
standing on the Kaakoeho cliff. One called to him, saying: 
"0 Paao, I must go with you." Paao asked : "Who are you ?" 
Tie replied : "I am a prophet," "What is your name ?" asked 
Paao. "Lelekoae is my name." Then Paao called to him: 
"Leap and come to the canoes." He leaped and fell on the 
stones below and was killed. In like manner a number of 
prophets were tested by Paao, that he might understand their 
power, but all failed save one. 

Paao sailed forth and was nearly out of sight of land, one 
precipice only showing on the sea. A prophet stood on the cliff 
and called : "O Paao, I will go with you." He called two or 
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three times before Paao heard it, and then but like a faint 
whisper. He looked back and saw the prophet standing on the 
brink of the cliff. He shouted: "Who are you?" The man 
said: "A prophet. ?? "What is your name?" "Makuakau- 
mana." Paao cried out: "The canoe is full, there is but one 
place left, a spot in the momoa." "That is my place." Paao 
told him to leap. The prophet flew like a bird and struck on 
the front of the canoe, catching the boat with his hands. He 
called out: "Here I am; where is my place?" "On the plat- 
form (pola) between the two canoes/' 

Thus was fulfilled the prophecy of Kalaikuahulu : 

Thou partakest of the flying fish, 

Skimming easily through the sky; 

Traversing the dark ocean waters 

Lest tremulous be the foundation house of heaven, 

Of Kane, of Makuakaumana, 

Of the plain compassing the land; 

Encircling the borders of Kahiki, 

Flying, thou didst alight on Kaulia. 

When Paao was out upon the ocean Lonopele sent many 
and great troubles. One of these was the strong kona w r ind, 
as also various tempests, rain squalls, and the house-breaking 
tornado. But Paao had prepared mats to cover his canoes so 
that the water falling and blowing over into them was shed. 
While the wind was blowing fiercely, with much rain, and the 
waves ran high, two kinds of fish, the aku and the opelu, 
leaped up and skipped in the waters and quieted the waves 
around the canoes. Because of this aid, both of these fish were 
made kapu to the Paao family and their descendants, up to 
the time of Hewahew T a, the high priest of Kamehameha. 

Paao came to the land of Puna in the island of Hawaii. 
This was the first land he entered and here he built his first 
heiau as a temple for his god, and named it Ahaula. It was 
a luakini temple. From Puna Paao went to Kohala, landing 
at Puuepa where he built the heiau called Mookini (multitude 
of dragons). It was known as the luakini of Paao. 
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It, was thought that Paao came in the Li mo of the high chief 
Laaualii because Pili boon me the rifling chief of Hawaii after 

him. According to the genealogy of Uanalaanni .Hawaii was 
without, a king, therefore it. received the chief fmm Kahiki, 
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foot stems, the clear, cool brooks, that leap and cascade from 
pall wall to rock-ribbed gulch, the sweet-voiced minstrels of 
the wild, singing in the koa or lehua wood, or the lark that 
gladdens the mountain air as it spirals toward the sun— -these 
do not encroach upon the haunts of man. The odor of gasoline 
and the shriek of the locomotive seem to be abhorrent to the 
timid dwellers of the wild and even to the clear water of the 
dashing brook. 

Thus it behooves the lover of Nature to go reverently and 
with undestruetive hands far afield if he would be rewarded 
with a vision of the Paradise of Nature there to be revealed. 
This inner shrine of the mountain tops and deep canyons is 
no place for him who would destroy — it is a place of worship, 
of soul refreshments, of pure air and thoughts held high in the 
thrall of beauty and mystery, of listening to the love songs of 
the feathered warblers, of a deep and sympathetic communion 
with the timid and unconsciously beautiful creatures and ob- 
jects in their secret dwelling-places, at home with Mother 
Nature. 

And, in the nighttime, when the moon shines forth, casting 
shimmering, ghostly light over the deep chasms, across the 
palis, turning into a snowy whiteness the cascading streamlet, 
and a deep stillness hovers over the woodland— ~a brooding 
darkness seems to whisper to the bird-life: "Be still! 
Listen! He who created all things is abroad in the night, in 
the valleys, on the mountain crests, out over the glistening, 
swelling sea, and far, far out in the endless spaces amid the 
stars! Listen for His Voice! This is the witching hour!" 

The true lover of Nature goes forth in the spirit above 
depicted, reverently as a pilgrim to some sacred shrine, tread- 
ing holy ground, his heart, eyes, and ears atnne with the 
beauty of the Infinite, seeking that which is beautiful and 
good — uplifting to a soul imprisoned by the artificialities of 
the everyday world. 

It is to such as this lover of the Wild that the Trail and 
Mountain Club appeals and calls into its brotherhood, to culti- 
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vate a living, speaking acquaintance with the hidden realms 
of the forest, the mountain crests, or tortuous valleys. Here 
the members find real and wholesome soul refreshment and a 
rebuilding of the tired and neglected tissues and muscles. In 
the upper researches of the hills and mountains, the "trail 
finders' 7 make glad their lives, breathing in the cool, sweet air, 
gladdening their souls by casting far-seeing eyes across the 
distant reaches of ^reen fields and hills, even out over the 
blue and purple ocean. 

Like Balboa of old, casting a yearning and startled vision 
westward for the first time by European eyes across the waters 
of the Pacific, and vowing that some day he would travel 
hence, so stand the travelers of the trails on the high emi- 
nences, viewing the hills and the sea, vowing like vows of 
conquest of hidden and beautiful iSTature. 

In the language of the Constitution of the Club, we here 
insert the "Object" and "Membership" paragraphs, letting 
them speak for themselves: 

The object of this Club shall be: To encourage intimate 
acquaintance with outdoor .Hawaii : 

1. By promoting knowledge of and interest in objects of 
natural interest in the Territory and the ways and means of 
getting there; 

2. By the construction and maintenance of trails and roads 
leading to the same and of rest houses incidental thereto ; 

3. Through promoting interest in travel, more particularly 
by foot, through the mountains of Hawaii ; 

4. Through enlisting the cooperation of the people and 
the Government in preserving the forests and other natural 
features of the Hawaiian mountains, and generally by publi- 
cation and otherwise to convey information concerning the 
object of the Club, both to residents of the Territory and to 
persons residing abroad: 

5. By acting in cooperation with other Clubs or Associa- 
tions having similar objects, as well as with Government and 
other Tourist Bureaus, and to exchange privileges therewith. 

Any person signing an application blank, whose name may 
he approved by the Executive Committee and who shall pay 
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the initiation fee prescribed by the Constitution, shall thereby 
become a member of the Club. 

Many of the best of the trails of old and comparatively 
recent Hawaii have fallen into disuse, especially during the 
period of the World War, and these should be reopened to 
gladden the hearts alike of the malihini and the kamaaina. 
It is the intention of the Club to cooperate in every way with 
the War Department and the Forestry Service in repairing 
these trails and even opening new arteries to the hills, and 
posting signs along the way, so that he or she who travels the 
trail may know exactly the location and elevation of the desig- 
nated spots, also the distance to the objective, water, rest house, 
and other elements of interest to the mountaineer. Each trail 
has its particular symbol on every sign-board, and each board 
along the trail has its serial number, from one to the last board 
which carries one back to civilization and the walks of every- 
day life. 

The "Official Guide 57 of the Club at the present time is 
Gilbert Brown, a careful and enthusiastic leader of long ac- 
quaintance with the aisles into the labyrinths of Nature's 
wilds. Week ends are made happy for the members by his 
cheerful guidance and never-tiring energy as he leads the way 
along the mountain paths. Rain is no hindrance to his enthu- 
siasm, for we have hiked along ten miles of fern and bramble- 
clogged trail in a drenching storm to find him jovial and 
joking at the end of the struggle with unruly Nature as at 
the beginning. This is the true spirit of the mountaineer — it 
is the spirit of the conqueror, not the destroyer — the spirit 
to battle with the wild elements and smile at every struggle, 
be it ever so grim or even hazardous. It is a manly spirit — 
this spirit of the overcomer ; and it is this spirit that the Club 
attempts to create and recreate — a really, true recreation. No 
matter what may happen on the trail, so long as it is not a 
real tragedy, the true spoilsman smiles at the hardship and 
calls it a part of the game. Drenched skin, muddy tramping 
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togs, a few scratches from lantana or algeroba — these are noth- 
ing; the j only add to the zest and the romance of the thing. 
Weary muscles, a bruise or two, a great hunger — these are 
nothing; just think of the blessed bath to follow, the hearty 
meal, the heavenly softness of the bed and its dreamless 
sleep, and the enthusiasm with which one may tackle the 
week's work that lies ahead. The sun may burn you, the 
rain drench you, the wet branches and ferns smite you, and 
you slip on the very brink of a precipice, yet you must smile 
all the while and call it good— rthis is the rule of the game, the 
code of the mountaineer. If a yellow jacket stings you, no 
matter; just think how nice the swollen cheek will feel when 
Nature's antidote drives out the poison. What the mountaineer 
takes with him from the hills and dales far exceeds the few 
unkind things that some of the children of Nature bestow upon 
him along the way. 

Perhaps an enumeration of a few of the better known 
trails adjacent to Honolulu may be of interest to the reader: 

To Tantalus from end of Emma car line, or Pensaeola 
avenue on Punahou car line. 

To Pacific Heights; return by Cooke Trail to Nuuanu 
Valley. 

To Kest House, Pauoa Flats ; from Emma car line. 

To Olympus, Konahuanui, and Palolo Crater, over Tan- 
talus or Cliff Trail ; returning by Kaimuki car line. 

To Palolo Crater and return ; Kaimuki car line. 

To Manoa Cavern and return ; from Manoa car line. 

To Olympus over Cooper Trail; go via Manoa car line; 
return by Palolo Crater and Kaimuki. 

To the Bamboo Forest and Manoa Falls, upper end of 
Manoa Valley ; from end of Manoa Valley car line. 

To Bowman Trail; go via Fort Shafter ear line, getting 
off at Kamehameha the Fourth Koad. 

If one cares to travel in the valleys there are Palolo, Ma- 
noa, Nuuanu, Kalihi, ad infinitum. Then there are Waimea 
and the Sacred Falls, Kaala, and Lanihuli, Koko Head and 
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Makapim Point, and always the jSTuuanu Pali— all waiting to 
be explored and re-explored. 

Can one now say there is a dearth of places- to visit? 
That when one has encircled a part of the Island of Oahu in 
an automobile that he has seen all and conquered Nature? 
That when one has seen Oahu from the deep valleys and from 
the mountain tops, that he as seen the whole of Hawaii ? Oahu 
is only a small and minor part of the group after all, and 
what lies beyond in the blue haze across the swelling Pacific 
is yet more wonderful and beautiful, if that be possible — all 
in the domain of the Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club, 
beckoning from their secluded realms to him who loves Nature 
reverently, passing along her hidden aisles as though they 
were holy ground. 



SECOND TERRITORIAL FAIR 



HAWAII'S Second Territorial Fair, bigger and better in 
every way than the very creditable one of the preceding 
year, opened its gates Monday, June 9th, at Kapiolani 
Park, for a week of educational exhibition and entertainment. 
From experience gained on the former occasion, everything 
(except the floral exhibit awaiting steamer arrival the follow- 
ing day) was ready at the opening hour, 10 a. m. ? and the 
event, with the military ceremonies attending it, was made 
memorable by the participation of four army planes, which 
came up from Luke Field, flying over the grounds in arrow 
formation as the flag of opening was hoisted, to "music by 
the band/"' 

It was a perfect day. The officials beamed with self-satis- 
faction at the attractiveness and completeness of the exhibition, 
and the provision they had made for everyone's comfort. The 
public also beamed with expectancy as they thronged the turn- 
stiles for admission and each dropped their twenty-five cent 
piece in self-registering slot machines, their entrance fee. 
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The Fair enclosure occupied a much larger area of the 
Park than did that of 1918, to provide space for the greater 
display of products in all lines, as also a liberal division 
assigned for the amusement section. The plan of the grounds 
too differed in several respects for betterment, the buildings of 
more permanent and attractive type, to serve again, and the 
merchandise displayed therein very effective. The live-stock 
division flanked the race track on the south, the race track 
and polo field being encampment grounds of cavalry and infan- 
try troops assigned to aid in the success of the fair. 

Near the entrance of the grounds things military of past 
and present vogue claimed attention, including two types of 
flying machines, attended by courteous officials to instruct intel- 
ligent inquirers and enlighten "Missonrians." From this 
building, to the left, one entered the educational section where- 
in school work of all kinds, and from all the islands, were dis- 
played competitively, to the marvel of most of us, and the sat- 
isfaction of vocational training advocates. Next to this was 
the exhibit of home economics, women's handiwork, embodying 
a much larger and more varied and attractive display of needle- 
work than last year, and less appeal to the "inner man' on 
the war basis plea. 

Encouraging progress marked the exhibit of the agricul- 
tural division, not only from the diversity of local products, 
several of which were new to the islands, but also to the widen- 
ing range of competitors for prize mention, from the out-dis- 
trict school garden to worthy townsmen amateurs, and system- 
atic diversity farm effort, in which Maui unmistakenly leads. 
It was interesting to observe the advance made in the new in- 
dustries of high grade cement making and products therefrom, 
as also fuel alcohol made from molasses, for both of which we 
are indebted to Maui Agricultural Company's enterprise; 
bagasse mulching paper, the new side product of the 01 aa 
Sugar Co. of Hawaii, and potash, also from molasses, from 
the Hawaiian Sugar Co. of Makaweli, Kauai. 
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The floral exhibit again presented a revelation in hibiscus 
blooms, for it embraced many new creations as a reward for the 
painstaking effort in late years to test the possibilities of this 
showy flower. The contributions of Maui and Hawaii to those 
from Honolulu gardens made a rare, effective display of ferns 
and flowers, completely occupying the large division assigned 
to it. Specially attractive was the collection of cut-flowers and 
French bouquets. 

Much favorable comment attended the art exhibit which 
was large and varied, demonstrating Hawaii's possession of 
talent of high degree in her professionals, and encouraging 
promise in the army of amateurs. The collection was not con- 
fined to local subjects but included several noted scenes abroad, 
and embraced oils, water-colors, pastels, etchings, sculpture, 
design, etc. The division allotted to photography presented a 
collection of artistic work which was pleasing and instructive, 
that from what may be termed the semi-professionals evincing 
an art conception of fine order. 

The commercial exhibits this year occupied four large 
buildings in which were attractively displayed sample lines of 
many Honolulu firms, covering importations from all lands, of 
needs, luxury, and labor-saving devices, as also evidences of the 
progress of local endeavor, among other things, the utilizing 
of the little menehunes of Hawaii's myth-age to illustrate the 
development of our striding enterprise, the pineapple industry. 
The Annual felt complimented, having rescued from oblivion 
the fragmentary tales of this industrious race of lilliputians of 
early Hawaii and told their story of tireless energy, we felt 
gratified that the result of our researches could so fittingly 
typify the principle involved in this fruit exhibit. 

The automobile section represented the combined labors of 
the various local agencies of the leading machines for the 
proper display of cars, trucks, motors and accessories. The 
exhibition was large and attractive, illustrative of the growing 
importance of this branch of enterprise to the needs and com- 
fort of the community. 
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Live stock, naturally important, claimed the attention of all 
interested in animals, irrespective of ability to appreciate the 
effort being made (as this show well illustrated) to improve 
the grades of stock of the territory by the liberal importation 
of prize blue-bloods in horses, cattle, swine, etc. That it runs 
into large money was demonstrated by the larger number, 
class, and variety of animals exhibited, to properly judge which 
called for the services of a recognized expert from across the 
sea. The poultry exhibit, too, was large and embraced a num- 
ber of important strains, but the feather tribe are at a disad- 
vantage at this season of the year, when the moulting period 
robs them of the attractiveness of their dress. Nevertheless, 
the show was interesting and instructive. Rabbits were also 
well represented. 

The race track and polo field served for drill ground and 
tent-city of the cavalry and infantry detachments courteously 
assigned to the Fair Commission, and which contributed large- 
ly toward the success by daily military manoeuvers, aviation 
exhibits, sports, etc., for which the grand stand was the conve- 
nient and remunerative observation point. 

At the town end of the exhibition grounds was the amuse- 
ment zone of the Elks' Range which, with the concessions, af- 
forded an apparent endless variety of entertainment, instruct- 
ive and amusing, with last year's objectionable features elimi- 
nated. In keeping with other divisions, this too showed expan- 
sion and improvement. 

The effectiveness of the electric lighting system of the 
wihole grounds was very marked, and was an incentive for many 
visitors to repeat their rounds of sight-seeing, or take advantage 
of the several rest booths of various associations and business 
houses, or give encouragement to the refreshment booths. 

The second day was Children's day" for the free admis- 
sion of the pupils of the various schools of the city, affording 
an opportunity that was readily grasped and thoroughly en- 
joyed by them. Their pleasure amply rewarded the Fair Com- 
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mission for their suggestion to the school authorities that Tues- 
day be free day to the pupils, believing it would be of an edu- 
cational advantage. The estimated attendance at the fair that 
day exceeded 25,000. 

Kamehameha day, Wednesday, the 11th, had special attrac- 
tions at the fair grounds, according to arrangements with the 
Kamehameha celebration committee, to follow their exercises 
of the morning at the executive grounds. Holiday like, the 
attendance was large, a record-breaking one, but through a sud- 
den heavy shower in the city in the afternoon, despoiling the 
historic floats, this feature of the evening's entertainment had 
to be omitted. The sports feature of the day embraced horse 
racing, military and airplane manoeuvers, and fireworks. 

Beside a full afternoon on Thursday of drill and varied 
military exercises, which was a daily feature, there was intro- 
duced a new magnet in the field, the attraction of a cane-load- 
ing contest, in which teams representing Maui, Kauai, and 
Oahu, contested for championship, resulting in Maui winning- 
first honors, with Kauai a close second. 

The special attraction for Friday was a "Night in Old 
Japan," portrayed in various dances by Geisha girls in cos- 
tume. Saturday held races by the Junior polo teams in the 
afternoon and Flag Day ceremony exercises under the auspices 
of the Elk's Lodge in the evening. The fair continued open 
through Sunday, the 15th, and was without fee. 

Thus ended Honolulu's second lesson in Territorial Fairs, 
for the success of which much credit is due Chairman Edwin 
IT. Paris and co-workers of the Fair Commission, and to Col. 
B. McA. Schofield, U. S. A., chairman general entertainment 
committee in charge of all military features. 

The total attendance for the week was 142,911, of which 
11,088 were passes to the military, attendants, etc., and 6,100 
to school children on "kiddies day." 



NEW BISHOP MUSEUM MEMOIRS 

THE FORNANDER COLLECTION OF HAWAIIAN ANTIQUI- 



TIES AND FOLK-LORE. 

BY ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. 



THE mere mention of folk-lore or myths almost certainly 
will awaken dim memories of childhood's days. Therein 
will still be found to revel the odds and ends of many a 
primitive mythus, together with a crowd of half-true, half-fan- 
tastic fairy tales, made up of incidents and fragments of real 
myths; and some of the pageant mayhap may even be conjured 
by the stark imagination of the writer out of nothing at all. 
The two latter kinds of tales mentioned may quite properly be 
called myths of myths — tales woven purposely around incidents 
of genuine folk-lore. Such literary efforts are hardly reliable 
for serious study, certainly are unfit as a basis for scientific 
conclusions. Here the reader will likely exclaim, ".For scien- 
tific conclusions! Are you serious?" Yes, quite serious; and 
as sober and sedate as that select coterie of capable scientists 
and anthropologists, namely, Spencer, Huxley, Lang, Lubbock, 
Tylor and Fiske, among the many who might be mentioned, 
that have made the science of comparative mythology a reality 
despite the various theories and wordy disputes of too many of 
the mythologists themselves. The truth is that too few edu- 
cated persons are aware that within the last half-century folk- 
lore has become a branch of the science of man which is tech- 
nically known as Anthropology, while within the same time 
comparative mythology has so widened and deepened its scope 
that it has become a science by itself, closely related to the 
science of man, as well as to several other cognate branches of 
anthropology. 

Tn the mythopeic ages men made myths to explain the 
unknown forces of nature which were everywhere around 
them, seemingly alive and most certainly active, and, in too 
many cases, destructive. At present, in our age of reason, men 
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largely temper the survival of the primitive myth-habit by sub- 
stituting therefor a host of foolish political, social, and religious 
beliefs which measure the persistence and strength of the 
mythopeic tendencies inherited from nature. In our time, 
happily, reason is rapidly gaining the upper hand in directing 
the popular thought of majorities, so that even before the first 
half of the twentieth century opened we had ceased to be 
influenced in any dangerous degree by the authority of the past, 
or even by present wisdom; in fact, the intellectual and social 
trend of today is toward veracity in the facts of life with the 
clearest practical or scientific verification thereof. It is out 
of the primitive ages, then, where death has scattered her 
wreaths and windrows of desolation, that, in this latest epoch 
of time, comes to us this fascinating and scientifically useful 
department of study — Comparative Mythology. Whenever and 
however we may meet it let us throw preconceptions away and 
treat it in the just and scientific manner that the beauty and 
grandeur of the subject demands. 

Before us lie in parts the three latest great royal quarto 
volumes of the Bishop Museum Memoirs, under the subtitle 
of the Fornander Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk- 
Lore. These massive books are printed on plate paper by the 
museum press, with the vernacular and English on parallel 
pages. Throughout the printers have done for them all that 
art can do, and the volumes are most sumptuous although from 
the reader's point of view somewhat unwieldy and inconve- 
nient, The plan of the work w-as originally laid out by the 
late Professor Alexander, at whose untimely death Mr. Thos. 
G. Thrum became his worthy and capable successor, who has 
carried the Fornander literary inheritance to a technical end, 
and left it with the best literary and critical finish. It is now 
some fifty years since Fornander ceased active labor on his 
splendid and meritorious Polynesian works, and it is to connect 
the late remainder of his unfinished work with the times and 
readers of the present, that much skillful and critical editorial 
labor has been required at Mr. Thrum's hands. Men and con- 
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ditions change rapidly in an age of progress, and hence the 
strain of redaction, to properly cover the gap of half a cen- 
tury in the thought and theory of savage folk-lore and to con- 
nect it with material advancements, has not fallen lightly on 
the present editor's shoulders. 

From the layman's point of view the editorial work will be 
clearly found to be most exactingly done without encroaching 
on the author's literary preserves. In the public view of For- 
nander's work, there seems to be, even at this reach of time, 
no material difference of opinion. He was a most capable 
man with a mind legally trained, but he was at the same time 
a man with fortunately a scientific hobby; and, from what we 
know of his methods by hearsay, he always worked in the 
deliberate, precise, and painstaking scientific manner, to use 
one of Scott's well-known subtitles, of "sixty years since". He 
has, however, fully justified a specialist's claim to public confi- 
dence by leaving us a host of facts, which would otherwise 
have been lost in time, covering Polynesian history, antiquities 
and folk-lore — some published and some, at a late day, just 
now issuing from the press. He presumably worked under one 
or more (for they were many) of the historical or scientific 
theories in vogue in his day. But these as we now know were 
largely in conflict with natural facts, and hence were not very 
reliable in reaching the conclusions now drawn from the same 
facts by scientific thinkers ; happily he has left us volumes of 
well-gleaned and well-sifted facts which can yet be interpreted 
in the new light shed by the progress of thought. In another 
paragraph will be pointed out an instance of where he went 
wrong by following theory rather than fact, but happily with- 
out injuring his work, owing to its late publication and the 
general increase of laymen's knowledge which will easily cor- 
rect the conclusion drawn from the false theory. 

It will be necessary for the reader's better understanding, 
here to introduce a brief summary showing the design and 
scope of the work in hand, which brings into line the folk-lore 
collections of the North Pacific, with the more voluminous 
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works on the general subject which have accumulated, during 
the past century or more, in the South Pacific. Let us begin, 
then, with Volume IV, of the Bishop Museum Memoirs, 
which is the first volume of the Fornander collection. It con- 
tains in Part I : — The story of the Islands formation and the 
origin of the Hawaiian Eace, which is told in seven chapters. 
In folk-lore there is the legend of Aukelenuiaiku, a valuable 
and hoary myth which is probably a primitive mythus or a 
Polynesian version thereof. The folk-lore of this part closes 
with the legend of Kila, after giving the history of Moikeha 
in ten chapters. Part II gives the stories and legends relating 
to those ancient worthies Uini, Kihapiilani, Lonoikamakahiki, 
and Kualii. Part III ends the volume of G08 pages with 
more than twenty legends of local or primitive origin. The 
second volume of the collection (Volume V of memoirs) con- 
tains in Part I, besides the story of Pakaa, the longer legends 
of Kawelo, in ten chapters, the legend of Kuapakaa, in six 
chapters, and twelve shorter folk-tales of seventy-five odd pages. 
Part II of this volume is strong in folk-lore, containing no less 
than ten longer or shorter legends, three stories of noteworthy 
persons, brief sketches of old worthies and famous men, the 
whole rounded out with a group of brief, familiar stories of 
ancient ghosts and old-time cunning. The concluding third 
part of the volume of 720 pages contains fifteen mythical 
tales taken from the Lahainaluna School Collection, accom- 
panied by a note of warning from the editor, and twenty-five 
traditionary stories on various subjects; the whole ending 
with a tale of Kawelo, in six chapters, which tell us of his 
somewhat surprising adventures. The third and last volume 
of the series (Volume VI of the memoirs) , includes in Part I, 
an account of the ancient religious ceremonies, with the various 
heathen prayers and notes for the construction of the native 
temple. This part also contains details of the orders of priest- 
hood and of native sorcery, as well as separate accounts of 
cultivation and fishing, the whole concluding with two chap- 
ters on ancient amusements. Part II embraces selections from 
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the historical studies and fragmentary notes of the author 
which include, besides tables chonological, genealogical, etc., 
the following very interesting subjects: Source and Migra- 
tion of the Polynesian Race; Traditional Hawaiian History; 
Hawaiian Origins with Comparative Traditions ; Legend of 
Hawaii-Loa; Story of Kahahana, with Lamentation for, and 
Note ■> thereon ; On Hawaiian Rank ; Events in Hawaiian His- 
tory; Creation Myths; Traditionary Voyages; and Things 
Similar in India, etc., and Polynesia. Part III concluding the 
series will contain chants from the collection of Judge L. 
Andrews. In this collection the "Haui ka Lani" is now com- 
pleted by the discovery of three more cantos; besides which 
there are chants comprising, "eulogies, lamentations, name- 
songs, prayers, love-songs and other rneles — a valuable col- 
lection rescued from oblivion," says the editor. 

By this outline it will be seen that the scope of this meri- 
torious local work contains primitive Polynesian myths and 
general folk-lore extending from the most ancient down to 
comparatively modern Hawaiian times; or it may be called a 
compendium of the mythopeic ages and periods of old Hawaii 
reaching even to the times (about 1820 or perhaps before) 
when the mythopeic faculty of the Islanders first began to 
feel the control and directing influence of the developing fac- 
ulty of reason, by coming into touch with the advance guard of 
civilization which had already reached the islands. The best 
of our scientific authorities now hold it to be fully proved 
that the birth of the mythus and folk-tale came through the 
efforts of primitive men to explain to themselves the nature 
and meaning of their environment. Yet by primitive men is 
not meant the merely traceable and almost unknown savages 
of the universal Stone Age, but those who have already risen 
far enough in the scale to have reached a point where they 
were able, even in the rudest myths, pictures, and other domestic 
or artistic remains, to leave impressed on time the symbols of 
their individual, or tribal, thought and habit, Such vestiges 
of primitive science, art, and thought are the chief est aids 
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which our anthropologists have in solving, by comparative 
mythology and folk-lore, the mysteries hidden in the long and 
glimmering past. We create the world we live in, just as 
primitive men did theirs, and hence we must interpret their 
world by their conditions in the past, including what they felt . 
and thought; this we must learn from their myths and folk- 
tales. But it is also a fact that in its childhood the world was 
formed out of the simplest imaginations assisted by the 
vaguest of human analogies ; for although ideas are rightly held 
to be universal, it must be always remembered that the inci- 
dents stirring them are local and material, largely, in their 
influence on man's development and progress. From the uni- 
versality of ideas it is also deducible that most of modern 
religions and political superstitions, pseudo-sciences, legendary 
inheritances, and most in fact of our everyday beliefs are but 
the analogous and dim survivals of primitive thoughts * and 
ideas which have been sifted through the ages. In folk-lore 
will be found the types of all the absurdities that are to be 
seen in modern thought and action — things which were inher- 
ited in the course of time from a universal past. 

You must always look under a myth or folk-tale to discern 
its real meaning and to aid you in getting at its true signifi- 
cation. In performing this function it is usual to trace from 
the nursery tale, as a starting point, to the legend or folk-tale, 
and thence to the nearest related myth. But here your trouble 
begins, since it is necessary to trace the myth most carefully 
to its origin, whether it may be a primitive germ which has 
become a universal mythus, or is merely a myth of a myth with 
foreign interpolations and, hence, contradictory local accre- 
tions. In such a case you must again search for the right clue 
to the primitive source. Now at this point enters, or is likely 
to, another disturbing influence, if the myth is of a secular 
nature. It is a well-known fact in comparative mythology, that 
religion and myths, closely related and intertwined in their 
natural birth, must be separated and kept apart (for purposes 
of historic and scientific discussion) wherever it is necessary 
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and practical. In the earlier theory of myths — before the 
controlling historic and scientific methods came in — this separa- 
tion was not made at all, and hence there was no progress, but 
there were guesses galore in the dark which got nowhere and 
did uothing because they always traveled in a limited circle, 
beyond whose horizon all guesses are lost in the vaguest of men- 
tal limbos. This state of things continued to exist until the 
recent resurrection of evolution from its grave, wherein all 
worthy science and philosophy had been buried at the break up 
of the Greek and Roman civilization. Unfortunately the civ- 
ilization which followed was retrogressive and soon culminated 
in the ignorance and scientific stupor of the middle or dark 
ages, whence come most of the intellectual woes of modern 
times. The theory that all historical and scientific criticism 
not agreeing with the scholasticism of the past was to be 
excluded from the entrance of the great pious domain which 
at that time covered most of the world, was accompanied 
by another theory almost as sweeping, that the universal 
mythology of the world was of the Devil, and therefore could 
only be studied and applied for the solution of problems up to, 
but not within, the borders of Palestine — there, any attempt 
at intellectual penetration would be held to be gross sacrilege 
to be punished — if possible. Haply and happily this is all 
changed now, but even as late as the year 1856, and even later, 
it was a very grave and positive hindrance to the advance of 
science and philosophy. However the battle was soon fought 
and Mr. Gladstone was probably the last of the intellectual 
giants to attack science with the rusty and useless theological 
gun. 

Let ns now return to Judge Pomander's work of half a 
century ago and test it in a single instance by the modern com- 
parative method. On page thirty-two of the first volume 
occurs a fine Polynesian form of a primitive or universal 
myth, to the title whereof the author appends the following 
note: "This famous legend of Aukele-nui-a-iku, has the ear- 
marks of great antiquity and is known in some form or other 
on several of the Polynesian groups, Aukele, the hero, being 
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the youngest son of Iku, or Aiku in other lands. The story 
has marked resemblance in several features to the Hebrew 
account of Joseph and his brethren, and is traced back to 
Cushite origin through wanderings and migrations rather than 
being an evidence of Spanish influence during their contact 
with this group of islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. See Polynesian Race, volume one page 40. " This 
shows a somewhat startling example of the surviving influence 
of a medieval priest-theory in the 19th century, that world-wide 
myths and legends were either traceable to the Hebrew records, 
or, in heathen cases, were duly inspired of the Devil — a very 
free and easy method of explaining anthropological problems. 
But we now know — thanks to the application of scientific meth- 
ods — that both the Hebrew and the Polynesian legends are 
derived from the same primitive source. For information the 
curious may refer to — among other scientific writers — the four- 
teenth chapter of "The Birth and Growth of Myth," by Ed- 
ward Olodd, P. B. A. S., who therein states with many details 
that the Egyptian tale of "The Two Brothers," whence the 
Biblical account is partly drawn, "is contained in the d'Orbiney 
papyrus preserved in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, the date being 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. C." Or those in- 
terested may turn to that more accessible work, namely. Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White's "Warfare of Science with Theology," 
where, on page 375 and surrounding pages, he gives much 
information on this and cognate subjects. On the point in 
hand he says: "Egyptologists have also translated for us the 
old Nile story of 'The Two Brothers/ and have shown, as we 
have already seen, that one of the most striking parts of our 
sacred Joseph legend was drawn from it." In chapters before 
and after this President White "makes hay" of numerous 
similar sacred legends and unhistorical facts. Had Judge 
Fornander written his able and meritorious work in President 
White's day, like him, he would have discarded the outworn 
theory for the new and living facts. 

But space warns that we must close this interesting subject 
about an interesting and valuable work. Stored with much 
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matter for comparative mythologists, it will be of the greatest 
interest to science ; and to the general reader it will be fascinat- 
ing as an outlandish and uncouth savage fairy-book — very 
unlike but very similar in much to the ordinary fairy-book of 
our childhood. There are two ways in which such a work 
may be read, either for the stories themselves, or what lies 
hidden under their Qutward phases. The first is the casual 
reader's way, the second is the one which will be adopted by the 
student and scientist ; both ways offer their reward, and where 
the trouble is undertaken will w r ell repay either way of read- 
ing. But there may be some mythological Rip Van Winkle 
who will suddenly awaken to ask, "What's the use of Polyne-* 
sian myths, anyhow ? Haven't we enough of our own and 
to spare V 7 Yea, verily ! and let the answer be given in the 
words of one of the world's clearest and most logical scientists. 
When Professor Huxley was writing the "Evolution of Theol- 
ogy," he quoted largely from Mariner's "Tonga Islands," 
which had then been written some eighty years, and as an 
introduction to his quotations, he used the following words: 
"But the correspondence between the old Israelitic and other 
archaic forms of theology extends to details. If, in order to 
avoid all chance of direct communication, we direct our atten- 
tion to the theology of semi-civilized people, such as the Poly- 
nesian Islanders, separated by the greatest possible distance, 
and by every conceivable physical barrier, from the inhabitants 
of Palestine, we shall find not merely all the features of old- 
Israelitic theology, which are revealed in the records cited, 
are found among them; but that extant information as to the 
inner mind of these people tends to remove many of the diffi- 
culties which those who have not studied anthropology find in 
the Hebrew narrative." Even we who have lived in Hawaii 
have heard the outworn theory of these things preached within 
the last thirty-five or forty years. But if we have the wit 
to appreciate the simple words written above by this wise and 
acute English scientist, we shall have learned a wide and deep 
lesson in comparative Polynesian Mythology which shall be of 
future use to ourselves and the world. 



HAWAIIAN WAR MEMORIAL 

BY J. P. MORGAN. 



THE following discussion of the idea of a Memorial to 
commemorate Hawaii's participation in the Great Conflict, 
is suggestive rather than critical, and is intended to direct 
attention toward important underlying conceptions of what we 
are really striving after when we speak of Memorials ; it is an 
attempt to help toward getting what in the long run will be 
most appropriate and satisfying to the whole community. 

WHAT IS A MEMORIAL* 

Is it a building, a statue, a carved arch, a pyramid? 3To, 
it is not. Is it a park, a play-ground, a broad road lined with 
shade trees? Surely not. What is it, then, that the men of 
Ehodes, Cheops of Egypt, the builders of the Parthenon, of 
St. Sophia, of Trajan's Column, of the tombs of the Appian 
Way, of St. Paul's Cathedral, of the Washington Monument, — 
what is it that the builders of these had in mind? Did they 
not consider these structures Memorials? Is not the Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris a Memorial, and if not, what, pray, 
is it? 

A hen sits upon her nest and fulfills one of her functions: 
she produces the thing she cackles about. If you look at her 
product, clo you see an egg? ISo, you see an egg-shell. The 
egg is the vital part inside the covering. 

A sculptor, St. Gaudens, sets up a splendid statue of Lin- 
coln. What is the vital part about that ? It is the perpetuation 
of Lincoln's spirit ; it is the carrying over into inert bronze of 
those characteristics of uplifting greatness w 7 hich men want to 
remember. Memorials are but reminders of something else, 
agencies of stone or bronze or uttered words that catch up our 
racial and individual glory into a form that men can under- 
stand and honor. 

It follows therefore that these things which are called 
Memorials are designed to beckon us to reflection on a spirit 
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within the surfaces. The skillful carving and the spread of 
wealth are not the thing; they are but stimulations to our 
senses of perception. What we are beholding with the help of 
our arts is the vigor, the virtue, the justice, the valor — that 
essential vitality in a thousand manifestations which we rejoice 
in as an heritage and bequeathe to our children. 

This, then, is the true Memorial: the preservation of the 
memory of great men and great causes; the weaving of the 
nobility of the fathers' hearts into the lives of the descendants ; 
the quickening of the community into a practical utilization of 
the ideals we believe in. 

BRICKS VERSUS BRAINS. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to throw up a pile of 
rocks and call it a Memorial; it is no great feat to melt down 
a lot of metal into an heroic statue; but the world balks with 
might and main at the very difficult task of transforming its 
enthusiasm for the heroism of the dead into a program for the 
betterment of the living. One reason for this is that the Living 
are temporary, Avhile the Dead are permanent; JSJakano, Ah 
Chung, Kealoha, Sing Pong, Ornellas, Jones — types of the men 
who make up our community — are definite and corporeal be- 
ings whose status, no matter how humble or unattractive, is still 
somewhat in their own hands to improve ; but the men of battle 
and chiefs like Roosevelt are completed beings whom the hero- 
worshiping instinct loves to dwell upon. It would be a cold 
world if this were not so, and yet because it is a hardy impulse 
that directs us to be mindful of the departed, we must seize 
and examine the less obvious urging to do our duty by our fel- 
lows of today. 

Let us presuppose accordingly, an agreement on the need 
and the desirability of works of art that shall express the old 
idea of Memorials. Let us have those Memorials if our people 
desire them, but let us realize that they are only the beginning 
and not the end of our honoring. 
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In Flanders, in Picardy, on the Piave were the arenas of 
death. There men's souls and bodies were crushed under the 
merciless tread of the sabbaton. There, then, on fields stained 
with the blood of all nations let our most inspired creators of 
beauty pay the tribute of our finest art. There let us set up 
our structures; here let us live the Cause. What right have 
we, secluded in the safest part of the Pacific, to symbolize with 
marble and cement alone, the passion and the agony of War? 
We have sent our men to answer the call of arms because it was 
their duty and their glory to go. We have contributed our 
dollars because we have confident belief in the right intent of 
American institutions. But as a result of these offerings are 
we to be content with statues of the fallen and bond coupons 
for those who remain ? We are not yet out of the woods. The 
overturning we have just been through was a violent political 
antecedent to that gradual readjustment of men in their human 
relationships, a readjustment which we must study, expedite, 
guard from excesses. And the true Memorial is the high dedi- 
cation to the task of personal service to those who struggle in 
dark places, who by unsweetened toil wear out their souls. It 
is the enthusiastic participation by all of us in the solution of 
the problems of our islands. 

THE TRUE MEMORIAL. 

To set up any definitive Memorial in materials would be 
out of place and out of time at present. For us structures can 
wait. At best any decision that we might make would be but 
today's guess. The times are charged with dynamite; we do 
not know what headlines the morrow's paper may bear. This 
is the way it is put by Herbert Parrish, one of our clearest- 
headed Americans : 

"The nervous unrest, fear and uncertainty; the attitude of 
organized labor on the one hand, and the sacrifice of important 
foundations by ignorant legislators for the sake of votes on the 
other; the insane agitations of Utopianists — all these things 
must have time to settle down. The racked bodv of mankind 
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needs sun, food and helpful ministering: the coated pills of 
1913 will not do. 77 

An attempt to crystallize into a monument, a statue or even 
a building whatever unseasoned or ancient ideas on this subject 
we might now possess, would be unjust to ourselves and to our 
heroes. After all we commemorate the Cause rather than the 
individuals who served it. We want our Memorial, when it 
shall be finally conceived to our satisfaction, to stand as a 
column in the great world Temple of Justice; we want it to 
mark these islands as a community that rejoices in dealing 
justice rather than painting its picture. 

In line with this, the following suggestion is therefore set 
down, not for adoption as it stands, but as an indication of a 
path our thought might well pursue. 

Every hamlet and city in the country is going to memorial- 
ize this war. There will be statues, rest-houses, gymnasiums, 
community centers, parks, play-grounds, arches, temples. Some 
will be beautiful and many sterile. They will represent a huge 
amount of money stored for the most part in comparatively 
uncreative, non-productive solemnities. There is something to 
be said for this, but much against it; and we in Hawaii have 
it in our power to set the world an eaxmple in the avoidance 
of this established tendency toward the petrifaction of our 
memories, 

A plastic, serving Memorial ! Let us develop it in this way : 

1. Our community will first choose a Memorial Committee 
of wise men and women, strong, forward-looking individuals, 
the best available. 

2. This Committee will solicit funds for what may be 
called, "An adequate Memorial of the Great Struggle and of 
those who represented Hawaii in it". With every gift the 
donor will sign a card stating what he recommends as a memo- 
rial and if that is impracticable that he leaves the decision to 
the Committee. 

3. The Committee will appoint energetic groups to inves- 
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tigate and report on various suggested ideas, and to tabulate, 
audit and treasure the funds. 

4. The Investigating Groups will attack the following 
problems : 

(a) Statues, buildings, etc. 

(b) Availability of the present island armories. 
(e) A Memorial of Public Service. 

5. The Memorial of Public Service will be thus developed : 

(a) Trustees will so invest certain portions of the money 
subscribed as to yield an income available for outlay. 

(b) Using this income, the Memorial Committee (those 
aforesaid wise men and women) will make a high-spirited ex- 
periment in the great realm of idealism. Its members will 
gather individuals into sympathy with some aspect of the 
work, giving to each a real opportunity to serve in the Greater 
Army of the Republic. There will be some who will devote 
themselves to the purification of politics, some to good roads, 
some to better housing conditions and others to the hundreds 
of problems facing the living citizens of a living country: 
social hygiene, proper sewerage, pure water, dietetics for the 
untutored, kindergartens in all towns and on plantations, im- 
proved methods of education, making Sundays and holidays 
attractive, better moving pictures for the poor, cleaner and 
more wholesome shops, flushed streets, honest and enlightened 
politicians, group insurance in business, pension systems, 
money loans to the poor of good character, lectures and pictures 
of instruction and amusement, simple explanations to the 
electorate of the true issues of their ballots, cleansing of jails ? 
improving police courts. This is not the whole list of our com- 
munity problems; it barely scratches the surface. But with 
the six or seven per cent income from our invested Memorial 
Fund, a fund collected now while our outward enthusiasm is 
keenest, we shall be able to have these and many other activi- 
ties intelligently directed and developed. These feelers of 
experiment will then lead us to find eventually the right use 
for the principal of the Fund. 
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Vague, unpractical? JS r o, but very difficult. That which 
men cannot see with their eyes and handle with their hand? 
they call vague. They call the League of Nations a vagary 
because the}' can point to materialistic alternatives. But dead 
is the man and dead the community that damns these ."New 
Realities called "ideals", ibid dead is the man who scorns the 
Living Memorial. 



THE DRAMA IN HONOLULU— A PLEA 

BY W. II. LEWERS. 



THE drama in our territory is in the position of all the 
arts here 1 . It doesn't exist except in so far as a few ama- 
teurs are interested in it. In fact it is in a worse position 
than the other arts. We have a few professional painters 
here whose work is not appreciated at its real worth, and 
a few musicians, the latter only lately, but no actors. We 
are indeed in a peculiarly difficult situation with regard to the 
art of the theatre. The emotional, esthetic and intellectual 
satisfaction to be enjoyed in the theatre, its cultural aspect in 
particular, is denied us by the isolation of our geographical 
position, and our peculiar population, the small proportion of 
those to whom English is mother tongue. The artists of the 
theatre, most sensitive to such a condition, are themselves but 
shadows passing in the night. Their art is the most subtile of 
all arts and most dependent on conditions. 

A painting or piece of sculpture exists whether anyone 
sees it or not. Acting doesn't exist till the actor does it and 
the audience sees and hears it. Without the audience it is not 
created. When it is done it lives only during the instant it is 
seen and heard; a second of time, a breath drawn, and it is 
gone. To grasp and detain the actor, to get "a taste of his 
quality" requires first, a large enough series of audiences to 
make his stay profitable and second, a house where he may 
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show his play properly. We have neither of these two requi- 
sites to successfully detain a star or a first-class company of 
actors. The companies we see here, gotten together for work 
in Australia, or the Orient, stopping for a few nights en route, 
are not much better, except in their knowledge of the routine 
of acting, than our best amateurs, and their plays, for the most 
part farces and sensational plays, are not nearly as good. I 
am not here considering the theater in its aspect of supreme 
artistry, A few good amateurs giving fine plays seriously, as 
well as they can, do more for a community than the visits of 
a Bernhardt or a Coquelin. The great artist is a supreme joy, 
but the thing done, even when not so well done, is more im- 
portant. 

If, however, we had here a well-appointed playhouse, the 
efforts of such actors as we do get, as well as our amateurs, 
would be better seen and prove more attractive. This brings 
me to one of the points I wish to emphasize: our need of a 
theatre. But the theatre I am about to speak of cannot be, in 
the light of our requirements, a financial success. It must be 
a non-commercial theatre if it is to have the desired influence 
In our community. It m<ust not be a financial success, but it 
must be hoped that it will be a cultural influence in our social 
and intellectual life. We should have a well equipped modern 
theatre, neither too large nor too small, built as all good 
theatres are in mainland cities, so that it can be shut up tight 
to keep out street sounds, and for giving matinees. It must 
be cooled and ventilated by soundless forced draught of air, 
must be in a convenient and approachable situation, or the 
people we desire to reach will not come to it, and must have 
plenty of exits of the most modern and fool-proof kind, open- 
ing from the inside on to large fire escapes, so that a panic 
may never occur, and the house be possible to empty from 
every part in a couple of minutes. This sounds like a good 
deal to demand but it is no more than we need and should 
have. This theatre could also be used for concerts. Our 
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developing musical taste demands a hall fit to give concerts of 
every kind in, which we have not now, as well as operas, when 
we are fortunate enough to have them. It could also be used 
for school commencement exercises which, on the mainland, are 
often given in the local theatre, and of course for plays, the real 
reason for its existence. Perhaps it would not be such a finan- 
cial failure after all, considering how much it would be used. 

For the majority of people the movie show, cheapest, dullest 
of amusements, will probably continue to be all that is required 
for some time, but there is a feeling among a large class of 
people that their day is ending. Intelligent people are de- 
manding more intelligent amusement. The theatre is turned 
to in a different mood than it was before the war, and before 
the movie show became the sole and only dramatic entertain- 
ment to be found in small cities. What is our intelligent mi- 
nority to do for amusement and culture along these lines? 
How are we to give the children who are being moulded for 
our future citizens any idea of the theatre, the best expression 
of the spirit of a people, as anything other than a cheap show ? 
The theatre can be, it has been, it is, in other cities and coun- 
tries, a means of education in the truest, most poignant way, a 
way that is never forgotten, because it appeals to the heart, the 
only portion of anatomy neglected in modern American systems 
of education. 

We are nowadays all for efficiency, so called, for the 
branches of study that will be useful in our money making 
future, but we forget that the impulses of the human heart, 
the reactions of personality and character, in other words, the 
stuff from which all good drama is made, are the strongest 
controlling motives in life. There is no kind of study that will 
aid a young man or woman so much in their conquest of life as 
the properly conducted study of the drama, and the endeavor 
at its expression, because the drama is the reflection of life 
itself. A clear voice, good articulation, pleasant manners and 
address, the self discipline necessary in acting will help any 
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young person along the road to success, and those helps to suc- 
cess can nowhere be so easily and so well learned, so effectively 
pointed out to their attention as in the theatre and the study 
of the drama. This brings me to a second emphasis. 

How are these things to be seen and heard here in Hono- 
lulu? It seems to me that our peculiarities of population and 
geographical position force us to showing and doing these 
things ourselves. And in some ways it is a misfortune which 
is, or can be, disguised as a blessing. In the light of what is 
written above the efforts of our amateur actors would seem to 
be our salvation. Amateur acting, when you think of it, al- 
ways has been our salvation. All the high class plays produced 
in this territory are acted by amateurs, which is a significant 
fact. They have sometimes been played before small-sized 
audiences, but these audiences are growing in size as the plays 
are growing better, and the acting and stage setting more inter- 
esting. The list of plays given below shows a much higher 
grade of play done by them than by professionals here. Try- 
ing as it has sometimes seemed, it is, nevertheless, one w r ay to 
much that we need here and to much that we will always lack, 
until some public spirited millionaire endows a theatre for us, 
and maintains a first-class company. 

As early as 1853 Honolulu had a theatre built for a com- 
pany of amateur actors. They gave regular performances of 
the plays they liked and were well patronized by the public. 
At intervals since then plays have been given by amateurs here 
but solely for the amusement of those who gave them, or for 
charities. But there is now a new spirit about the drama 
abroad in the world. It manifests itself in an interest in plays 
of ideas, as compared with plays for amusement only. A play 
of idea can be developed along comedy lines, can be full of fun, 
be a screaming farce in fact, and also teach a grand truth. 
By all means let us have a few such grand truths taught here 
in this way. We can give good plays by the cooperation of 
the elements of our own community of all grades and classes. 

Theatrical art, besides being a most subtile and delicate art, 
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is at the same time the most democratic of all arts, so there 
seems no reason why the different elements of our population 
cannot come together in the production of good plays, and have 
the experience prove of benefit to all, without vulgarity or 
snobbishness in the personal relations thus created. We 
should all be learning life, learning to work together and play 
together, and who knows but that in this play work some better 
understanding of American ideals may not be evolved. All 
our different elements of population have got to come to some 
sort of mutual comprehension, arriving slowly at that coordi- 
nation, that singleness of aim in civic expression that will make 
our life here a thing that interests us and will interest all 
who come here. It seems to me that no better way can be 
found than the one I mention. 

Something of this has been dimly felt here in the last few 
years by the Footlights, a club of women, later a club of both 
men and women, who have put on fine plays. Mrs. Roger 
Noble Burnham with her organization known as The Lanai 
Players, has given many types of plays. The Mills School 
and Oahu College have also done good plays. The boys of the 
Honolulu Military Academy have given a Shakespeare play 
each year. Does anyone doubt that these children have been 
benefited by the drill in correct speech and carefully controlled 
action, that they, as well as the ladies and gentlemen taking 
part in the plays given by them, have gained poise and a 
knowledge of literature, world literature, in this way ? Leaving 
out of the question the adult amateurs, who can look after 
themselves, and considering the growing children, it seems as 
though Honolulu could well afford to pay good salaries to a 
professor of phonetics and two or three assistants, to give each 
public school pupil an hour's drill every week in correct Eng- 
lish speech, through the study of the drama. Nothing would 
so quickly weld our differing nationalities into a common whole 
and produce a population with the same decent standard of 
speech and thought and action. Nothing would so quickly 
bring about mutual understanding, because the drama is built 
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on emotion, and emotion, inseparable from life, is a universal 
thing. Gesture and pantomime are pretty nearly the same the 
world over. 

The easiest way to touch and teach a child, to touch anyone, 
in fact, of any age, is to appeal to their emotions, and in this 
way through poems, scenes from plays, entire plays, not only 
Shakespeare, but good modern plays, comedies and dramas done 
in the schools, lessons in conduct, morals and manners could be 
indelibly impressed. I am not suggesting here the study of 
the drama for the sake of the drama, nor the sort of study 
done in universities by those dilletante who want an excuse for 
wasting time and money, nor am I suggesting that we try to 
make actors of our children. That, thank heaven, cannot be 
done, but I am suggesting an interesting way of teaching the 
English language and the instilling of American ideals. If 
done interestingly, it will be effectively done. If clone stupidly 
it were better not done at all. There is not time in the regular 
classes of the schools for a teacher to drive home lessons in 
English speech. It takes three years for the average Hawaiian 
or Oriental child to learn enough English to even begin to 
study properly. If this that I suggest would shorten the 
time it takes to give the pupils a fair knowledge of English 
idiom by six months, it would be worth while doing, and it 
could go on with the other studies and help them all. Mrs. 
Day recognized this fact and tried to help the situation with her 
Children's Play House, but it should not be left to the occasion- 
al enthusiast. It should be a carefully arranged programme 
consistently carried out. 

A recently published paper by Prof. M. M. Scott, one of 
our most experienced educators, emphasizes this need of lan- 
guage study ; also an address by Prof. Wm, Lyon Phelps, who 
has observed the problems of education here. Dr. Bunker has 
also mentioned this in all his addresses. The theatre as an 
educator is being more and more understood in America. It 
is even prophesied that soon every university in the land will 
have its university play house, where the drama, in its relation 
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to life as critic and teacher, will be studied. The place of the 
theatre in American life has been in the past notoriously that 
of mere amusement, something to which the tired business man's 
jaded wife took him to get him good-natured. But the Amer- 
ican business man is becoming more sophisticated, more 
like the business man of Europe. He wants to see something 
in the theatre that has some thought in it, some beauty of 
expression and color, some reflection of life, something that will 
appeal to a mature mind, not the sort of thing that the under- 
graduate and the flapper think is "perfectly sweet". The 
theatre in America has formerly been dominated, as indeed 
American literature has been, by the Sweet Young Thing. 
That is all very well for the sweet young thing, but she grows 
out of that stage in three years' time and wants something bet- 
ter and she is beginning to say so, also her children, better 
brought up aesthetically than she Avas, want something real in 
the theatre, not the marshmallow T candy of drama. How are 
the young and sensible people of Honolulu to get this relaxa- 
tion and help ? As I have said before, by doing it themselves. 
Our small band of amateurs are self-sacrificing and earnest. 
Perhaps they do not realize how much they are really doing 
towards our culture. At least they should have a good theatre 
to do it in. 

As a matter of record it may be illuminating to note a 
partial list of the plays produced here in the last few years. 
A mainland city, I think, can show no more interesting reper- 
tory. Most of them have been light and amusing but some of 
them have been the reflection of life through literature ; that 
combination, that fascinating blend, wdiich touches the theatre 
with mystery and beauty and gives it its perpetual hold on our 
sympathies and imagination, which makes it the best kind of 
teacher. 

Tt is suggested that any effort at any art which has 
contributed so much of what is really good and great to the 
intellectual life of a community is worthy of careful consider- 
ation; both for the thing done and the doers of it. 
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Really good plays done in Honolulu by amateurs from 
1914 to 1920: The Amazons, The Taming of the Shrew (for 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary), The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Twelve Pound Look, Helena's Husband, Andro- 
<sles and the Lion, Masks and Faces, The Twig of Thorn, The 
Golden Apple, Rosalind, Alice Sit by the Fire, The Wonder 
Hat, Joint Owners in Spain, The Piper, A Thousand Years 
Ago, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Quality Street. 

It will be seen that eighteen plays of excellent quality have 
been produced in the period mentioned. There have been as 
many or more farces and comedies of slight interest produced 
as well as pageants and other dramatic offerings. 

The Punahou Pageant must not be forgotten, nor some 
ballets influenced by the great Russian art theatres. These 
all form a respectable body of work. 



REMINISCENCES OF AN AMATEUR 
COLLECTOR 



BY J, M. LYDGxlTE. 



THE following notes of a tour of the Islands of Molokai, 
Lanai and West Maui fifty years ago may be of interest 
from a historical as well as a scientific point of view. I 
was a boy at Punahou and had developed a boyish enthusiasm 
for botany and the Hawaiian Flora, which attracted the atten- 
tion and interest of Dr. Hillehrand, so that when he was going 
to spend the summer of 1869 in a collecting tour of these 
Islands he proposed that I should accompany him as his assist- 
ant. 

I was a pretty sturdy, active boy, fond of adventure, and 
ready for any kind of experience in the open, and with my 
interest very much whetted for the discovery of new plants 
that no one else had ever seen. 
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I wrote home to my mother for permission to go, and 
emphasized to her the fact that he was a very fine, moral man, 
whose influence upon me would be most salutary. I knew that 
this would appeal to her, and be likely to secure the necessary 
permission, and so it did. 

As soon as we could get away, after the close of school at 
Punahou, we set sail one afternoon in June, in one of the little 
schooners of those days, for Kaunakakai, which we reached 
about the middle of the following afternoon. Kaunakakai was 
then the favorite resort of Kamehameha the Fifth, who escaped 
thither wdienever he could, and lived the simple life in old 
Hawaiian style. There was a fine grove of coconuts, with a 
few grass houses, and a few retainers in charge of them. The 
king wasn't there at the time, but his people had instructions 
to + reat us well, which they did during the short time that we 
were waiting for the arrival of our horses. These came very 
soon, and we mounted and rode away for Kalae in the interior, 
with a native attendant, and a pack animal for our belongings, 
which included a bulky supply of drying paper and two tin 
collecting cases. 

This brought us- to Kalae, and the ranch home of the 
Myers family about dusk, and quite ready for the generous 
though simple meal which followed. 

Myers was a German of long residence on the Islands, who 
had married a superior Hawaiian woman, as the frequent cus- 
tom was in those days, and they were rearing a large and 
sturdy family of industrious boys and girls, who pretty well 
ran the small ranch and silk plantation, and took care of the 
home place. Myers himself was a man of superior education 
and intelligence, and was very much interested in our scientific 
pursuits, and was always ready to render any assistance that 
he could. He was agent for the Board of Health, in charge 
of the Leper Settlement, which kept him pretty busy, as there 
was then no local superintendent, and no resident physician, in 
fact no physician at all on the island. 
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We remained there some weeks, making it headquarters 
for excursions into the mountains in all directions. 

We would start out in the morning after an early break- 
fast, with a native assistant who was not only an efficient guide 
and helper, but was a wonderful compendium of Hawaiian 
lore, and a perfect walking encyclopedia of information about 
Hawaiian plants, and their properties and values. He knew 
every plant in the mountains intimately, and had a Hawaiian 
name for every one of them. We could never "stump" him. 
And he didn't make them up as he went along; they were al- 
ways the same, and we knew enough to check him up. Such 
knowledge is one of the lost arts among the modern Hawaiians, 
most of whom know far less about these things than we do, and 
it is a matter of wonder to them that we should know these 
things or be interested in them. 

We found a number of interesting things in this region,— 
the forest cover was then down quite close to Kalae, — and in 
the surrounding country. There were a good many new 
lobelias; a new yellow violet, shrubby and woody, a veritable 
miniature tree; a very interesting new hibiscus, the kokio, 
which has since been made a new genus of. This we found on 
the top of West Molokai, just a few straggling trees, on their 
last legs, and long since extinct. And from the pali sides 
back of the Leper Settlement we brought home the splendid 
Brighamia insignis, discovered there by Mann and Brigham 
a few years before. The pali slopes were fragrant with it 
growing out of the rocks like a big cabbage, with the heart cut 
out and filled with clusters of creamy-white flowers. 

Another find of this same pali region was the Mahoe, 
which, however, was not in flower but in fruit — nuts about 
the size of butternuts or pecans — so that its exact place in the 
flora could not be determined, and only recently has it been 
found again, in flower, so that it could be properly placed. We 
saw only the one tree, and for a few minutes only, yet that 
tree left so strong an impress on my boyish memory that when 
some 40 years later I was exploring the upper reaches of the 
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Olokele gorge on Kauai, it occurred to me that it was the sort 
of place to find the Mahoe, and almost immediately, some fifty- 
yards away, I spotted one of the trees. In all the intervening 
time I had never seen it. 

Dr. Ilillebrand was President of the Board of Health, so 
that we naturally visited the Leper Settlement. We remained 
there three days, which gave me a chance to see it pretty thor- 
oughly. I think there were about 800 inmates living scattered 
about in a straggling village, with very few of the advantages 
and conveniences of life, — a very different place from what it 
is now. There was a kindly, middle-aged matron in charge, 
and we stayed with her. Of course there were some very bad 
cases, that were positively repulsive in their distortion, but 
mostly they didn't look bad, and apparently they didn't feel 
bad. They seemed to be as happy and contented as other peo- 
ple. In those days they had regular work to do, which went 
far toward keeping them contented. 

In those times there was a precipitous zigzag trail over the 
pali from Kalae down into the settlement. One day, when Ave 
were going over, we ran across an unfortunate Hawaiian who 
had been struck by a falling stone, started by someone higher 
up on the trail, which came crashing down through the under- 
growth, and hit him in the head, fracturing his skull badly 
and leaving him pretty badly mangled. 

Dr. Hillebrand took the case in hand, and with the simple 
instruments available, performed the rather delicate operation 
of trepanning, with the fortunate result that the man recov- 
ered. 

After we had pretty well worked over that section of the 
island, the whole central and western portion, we moved on to 
the eastern section, establishing ourselves at Kaluaaha, at the 
old mission station which had been the former home of the 
Hitchcocks, and then later of the Forbes. 

It was then the home of one of the Rogers boys, a bachelor, 
who sort of rattled around loose in the roomy, rambling old 
house, which had fallen more or less into neglect and disrepair. 
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As I remember it, lie led a rather irregular, meagre kind of 
an existence ; he gave lis the free run of the place, and we took 
care of ourselves, going and coming as we pleased, and minis- 
tering to our own wants in our own way. Many spreading 
fruit trees testified to the fine old mission garden of bygone 
days, and I remember in particular the great Scandent fig trees 
loaded with the most luscious little black figs. 

From there we explored all the ridges and valleys of that 
section of the island, sometimes following up the bed of the 
stream in the bottom of a valley, and returning by the same 
way, and sometimes varying the plan by ascending the ridge, 
far up into the interior, and then dropping down into the 
valley for the return. This was of course the better way, as it 
gave us the different ridge and valley conditions, which were 
apt to produce a different class of plants. Also we didn't cover 
the ground twice. But we ran the risk of stumbling onto a 
sheer precipice or waterfall that we couldn't descend, and some- 
times we took our lives in our hands, and ran risks that were 
inexcusable except on the basis of necessity, — we simply had 
to get out. Often we had to make long and arduous detours 
through a dense jungle to avoid these inaccessible places. 
This of course detained us unduly and we never knew what 
time of night w r e were going to get home. 

We no longer employed a guide or helper. We generally 
wanted to go to places that lay outside of the knowledge and 
experience of the ordinary guide, and as for cutting trails, — 
that w T as too slow for us. We broke our way or crawled 
through. 

By this time we had gathered up so large a collection that 
it was a good deal of work taking care of it. Every day's 
outing meant tw T o botanical tin cases full of new plants to be 
cared for, to be labelled, dried, classified and packed away in 
old newspapers in bundles and boxed for easy transportation. 
The drying, between sheets of porous paper, like blotting 
paper, was a slow and lengthy operation, especially with fleshy 
plants like the lobelias, of which there were a great many. 
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And these especially had to be handled with the utmost care as, 
in one stage, they became so soft and mushy that they would 
fall to pieces on the least provocation. Still another class, the 
articulated, would break up at the joints, and they had to be 
treated with a bichloride of mercury solution. 

The whole collection in the process, had to be changed 
every day into fresh blotters, while the old ones v T ere spread 
out to dry. There was so much of this work to do that we 
soon found that we would have to give about half of our time 
to this indoor work, much as v^e preferred to be in the open. 

One of the trips that I remember with special satisfaction 
w T as that to the summit of the island, and the head of the 
Pelekunu valley. 

At that time Kamehameha the Fifth had a gang of wood- 
cutters and a camp at a high elevation, not far from the sum- 
mit, from which the wood was hauled to the coast and shipped 
by schooner to Honolulu. We availed ourselves of their roads 
and trails so that we could ride most of the way. 

All of a sudden we broke through the jungle to the brink 
of the great pali that dropped to the valley below. It v?as 
foggy, as it generally is in that region, with swirling mists 
and clouds sw r ept up from below, but w T e could get evanescent 
glimpses of the magnificent panorama from time to time. But 
even more interesting and appealing to us was the splendid 
show of Hawaiian begonias in full flower, in great banks at 
our feet. This was my first experience of this, one of the love- 
liest of the begonias, and it made a great impression on me. 

On our way home from this trip I was drawn into a vain 
attempt to explain and justify to onr Hawaiian guide for the 
occasion of interest in the Flora and our purpose in making 
these collections. The only justification that he could under- 
stand for all this arduous and patient collecting, day after day, 
was that in some unknown way these plants had magical prop- 
erties — "mana"— that could be turned to material advantage 
in the hands of the haole kahuna, and I finally had to let it 
go at that. It was a perpexing problem, not alone to the simple 
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Hawaiian, but to a good many intelligent white people, what 
we were doing collecting so much "rubbish" out of the 
mountains, and why we were so enthusiastic about it ; and we 
were- put down as a couple of cranks, with "bats in the garret. 77 
If at the start I was pretty ignorant of the Flora, I soon 
"caught on 77 , at least in a superficial way. We had with us 
a copy of "Mann's Enumeration 77 in Latin which was little 
more than a bare list of the Hawaiian plants then known. I 
studied this night and day, whenever there was a spare mo- 
ment, and this, taken with my daily contact with the plants 
themselves, soon familiarized me with the field, and made me 
a fairly intelligent collector. My eyesight, too, was sharper 
and surer than the Doctor's, so that I spotted many a rare and 
valuable specimen which escaped him. He had to wear glasses 
all the time, and whenever it was foggy or rainy his glasses 
clouded up so that he couldn't see much of anything, and at 
times I had to take him by the hand and lead him over the 
dangerous places. 

Thus I became increasingly useful to him and sometimes 
he would trust certain sections to me for special examination, 
and T was very jubilant when I brought home some new or 
rare treasure "on my own 77 . 

Thus we finished Molokai and made ready for Lanai and 
Maui by boxing up our collections and shipping them to 
Honolulu. 

(To be continued.) 



Eemember these names: Voters and women, here are the 
names of the members of the house of representatives who 
broke their pledges and by the most unscrupulous political 
trick that ever disgraced a Hawaiian legislature killed the 
woman suffrage bill: 

Kobert Ahuna, Lorrin Andrews, John Brown, Jr., J. S. 
Chandler, George H. Holt, Jr., James E". Jarrett, Levi L. Jo- 
seph, Samuel K. Kaahu, E. K. Kaaua, J. S. Kalakiela, D. K. 
Kaupiko, Jonah Kumalae, David M. Knpihea, Evan, da Silva, 
James Werner. — Advertiser Apl. 2, 1919. 
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progress. The IJaieitiaiinuiu floor had. taken the appearance of 
a glistening siagheap 'with fountains on its crest, eonstantly 
elianging their position. Slight subsidence took place towards 
the end of the month, but rising was once more in evidence at 
the beaiii.ii.iiig' of February, (in. the 7th of this nionili. a heavy 
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overflow from the southeast destroyed the newly re-built foot- 
trail from the automobile road, while other overflows to the 
northeast in the following week compelled the hurried removal 
of the small instrument house, previously removed for safety 
from the northern rim of the pit. Increasing tumescence and 
the appearance of spectacular standing fountains betokened the 
approach of the equinox, and March opened with greatly in- 
creased overflows, particularly to the southward. At this time 
an extraordinary steeple-shaped cone developed at the north 
east rim, and remained a most conspicuous object for several 
months. Enormous quantities of lava poured forth from its 
base, and flowed east and north as well as south and southeast, 
completely altering the entire contour of those sections of the 
former pit. 

As could be expected, subsidence followed the passing of 
the vernal equinox; the main and central lakes became merged, 
as did also the southwest and western ponds. Swelling of the 
lava dome re-commenced within a few days and continued until 
the end of the month, although the lakes remained low. A 
closing feature was the development of an explosive tunnel in 
the northeast heap, which gave many remarkable demonstra- 
tions of a great explosive eruption in miniature. 

On April 2nd, rapid rising, with heavy gas pressure, com- 
menced, and a second remarkable steeple cone formed alongside 
the first. Eising continued steadily until the third week of 
the month, when a tremendous spasm of upheaval of the whole 
mass took place, This was accompanied by extremely heavy 
overflows to the south, while the great southeast rim pressure 
ridge was now being pushed steadily outwards and strong tilt- 
ing at the w T est and north stations rendered these useless as 
levelling points. Intense and renewed swelling to the north 
now began, and, on April 20th, a great flow 7 which ran for 
many months with more or less intensity, emerged from the 
well-known Postal Rift, or as the region is generally styled, 
the Postcard Cracks, and spread north and west over the floor 
of the main crater from a source at a standing fountain. Eis- 
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ing continued throughout the month, and on 29th there were 
tidal waves at Hilo and Punaluu, following a very distant 
imder-oeean earthquake of the previous day. 

IVlay was distinguished by an exceptionally heavy outburst 
on the 6th, and by the steady enlargement of the area of the 
Postal Rift flow. High lakes prevailed until 13th, when, as 
might be expected before the solstice, slight sinking set in and 
continued until the end of the month. The Postal Rift flow 
had drowned the well-known Ferret's Cone by 24th, and was 
flowing through tubes fed by streaming fountains plainly vis- 
ible through holes in the floor. 

On June 7th, during a continuance of the subsiding spell, 
a splendid cascade developed in the main lake, and proved to 
be a part of the normal circulation system, continuing to pro- 
vide a spectacle of sublime magnificence for eleven days and 
nights. The Postal Rift flow became widely extended and 
enlarged, and reached the base of the northern wall of Kilauea 
Crater near the Volcano House Hotel. The subsidence of the 
lava column continued through the solstice and to the end of 
the month ; the great northeast tower collapsed on 26th and a 
heavy earthquake took place in Hilo on the same day. These 
conditions were followed by somewhat stagnant phases during 
the first part of July; rising commenced on 13th and contin- 
ued at a constantly accelerating rate, until the end of the 
month. 

Throughout the whole of August, September and part of 
October the monumental rise of the Kilauea lava column con- 
tinued, with frequent spectacular overflowings and still further 
spreading of the Postal Rift flow. The floor of the great main 
crater, during these months, as seen at night from the Vol- 
cano House Hotel, could only be -likened to a view of a great 
and busy industrial city, with brilliant illuminations and many 
hundreds of blast-furnaces in operation. The lava lakes and 
their leaping fountains were at all times in full view of the 
Hotel and Observatory and presented a wonderful vision of the 
power of Nature. 
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molten lava down the mountainside into the sea on the Konti 
side of Hawaii. This developed into a niosi important, flow, 
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During November the lava column at Kilauea commenced 
to recede slowly, in conformity with the usual pre-solsticial 
movement. The movement is very slow, however, amounting 
to only a few feet per week. Unless the termination of the 
Mauna Loa outflow' produces sudden collapse in Halemaumau, 
as in June, 1916, the year may be expected to close with a ces- 
sation of the downward movement and a general upward ten- 
dency. 



ADMIRAL JELLICOE'S ALOHA 



IN appreciation of the courtesies extended him during his 
memorable Honolulu visit. Admiral Viscount JeUicoo, at 
departure, expressed the following sentiments: 
"On leaving Honolulu I am very anxious to give expres- 
sion to the gratitude felt by all on hoard the Xrir Zealand for 
the wonderful kindness and hospitality shown to us during a 
visit which we shall never forget. 

"It is hardly possible to express our thanks individually to 
all those who have given up so much of their time to entertain 
but wo desire* especially to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
hospitality of the Chamber of Commerce and the social and 
civic clubs, nor do we forget that the Hoy Scouts have done 
much towards our comfort during our stay. To all those, too, 
who have given private entertainments to otlicers and men, and 
those others who have worked so hard and so successfully to 
assist at such entertainments we send our grateful thanks. 

* k lt is with much regret that we leave the (lowers ami the 
music and the people of Hawaii, but we take with us such 
pleasant memories as will long keep green in our minds the 
vivid impressions left there by the charm of lliis faithful isl- 
and, and bv the kindnes- and true hospitality of the many 
friends we leave behind. We wish vvevy happine.-s and pros- 
perity to Honolulu. Aloha, 

"Jellicoe. 

"H.M.S. New Zealand, 

"Honolulu, 31 October, 1919." 



PAST AND PRESENT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 



WITH all the pleasant things that have been said rela- 
tive to the Territorial fairs that have been held the 
past two years — and more might be said as deserving 
- — vet a feeling of something lacking; a stopping at the thres- 
hold of opportunity; an important omission, comes over one at 
times that induces the query as to whether the full educational 
value is obtained to the community which is the basic design 
of such exhibitions, annual or otherwise. 

Comparisons are said to be odious, yet experience forces 
their lessons upon us, and woe betide those who fail to profit 
thereby. Admitting that times change, and that the present 
age demand that amusements be the attractive power to popu- 
larize agricultural fairs, the main object for them is to stimu- 
late and encourage all branches of industry by a healthy 
rivalry through these competitive exhibits for prize mention, 
for self and community benefit by the lessons they may teach. 
At this point is where some advantageous features of the Royal 
Hawaiian Agricultural Society of 1850 might be utilized to 
material advantage to present and coming generations by hav- 
ing reports upon the various products, industries, etc., by ex- 
perts or chairman of the committees thereon, to be presented at 
stated meetings therefor, and printed with the annual reports 
of the officers of the Fair Commission for record of progress 
and future reference and stimulation to endeavor, as the 
"Transactions" of the Society above named has proved. So far 
as the writer is aware, there are no reports resulting from 
either of our recent fairs, unless perhaps the chairman's report 
to the governor on the financial side of the undertaking. The 
feature of demonstration talks on food conservation by recog- 
nized authorities were of interest and value so far as they 
reached, and illustrates the educational opportunity not yet 
fully realized in our annual fairs by simply assembling com- 
petitive samples of the various products, industries, and impor- 
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tations of the territory and saying nothing about them, depend- 
ing on the exhibits to speak for themselves. 

iSTo one at all familiar with early conditions at these islands, 
by experience or reading, but what will admit the great benefit 
that was derived through the agency of the Agricultural So- 
ciety referred to, through its committee reports with the demon- 
stration of exhibits, some of which benefits we participate in 
today. 

By way of illustration, let us picture an early annual gath- 
ering of the Eoyal Hawaiian Agricultural Society. While the 
exhibits were being ensembled its business meetings took place, 
at the first of which, in accordance with its constitution, the 
president presented a brief report on the proceedings of the 
Society for its year, which summarized the activities of the 
various investigation committees appointed the previous year, 
and dealt with them as to their needs, objects and effect on the 
country, not only in agricultural lines, but on labor, commerce, 
finance, public improvements, etc. The treasurer reported on 
the receipts and expenditures, and the committee to take charge 
of the exhibition (usually of five), was made at this time. At 
the second annual fair, that of 1852, committees on capital and 
banking, on sugar and its manufacture, on poultry, and on 
horticulture reported at this first business meeting, as also the 
vice-president for Kauai upon the agricultural conditions of 
his island. Adjournment was then made till evening for the 
literary exercises which was a society event, and consisted of 
singing of odes by a select choir, and the annual address by 
Hon. E. H. Allen. The following day the Society met at 
10 a. m. at which the reports of the committees on the follow- 
ing subjects were read, viz.: coffee, statistics, labor, neat cat- 
tle, horses, swine, honey bee, worms and other injurious ver- 
min, fences, cereals, and carried a motion to petition the legis- 
lature for the protection of insectivorous birds. At the evening 
session the reports on injurious insects, garden seeds and fruits, 
manufactures, salt, vine and fig, were presented. On the third 
day the reports on roads, sugar and its manufacture, and on 
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premiums occupied the session, also, the election of officers and 
appointment of committees for the ensuing year took place 
which embraced thirty-four subjects. The presentation of 
these various reports naturally elicited inquiry and induced 
discussion and beneficial illumination of the deeper subjects. 

Through these papers and discussions may be traced the in- 
troduction of labor for the development of the sugar industry, 
then in its infancy, and steam for its manufacturing motive 
power as also city business purposes, flour milling, rice culture, 
introduction of the honey bee, the improvement of stock of all 
kinds among other things that might be mentioned, besides the 
stimulating benefit to the spirit of enterprise and endeavor by 
this broader-vision interchange of views from ideas of personal 
interests to community benefits. The reminiscence paper in 
last issue on "Our Foundation Layers,' 7 touched on the benefi- 
cial influence of this Society upon the life of the land for its 
brief life of ten years. 

While we have outgrown many of the subjects that worried 
the foundation layers of Hawaii's agricultural prosperity which 
called for investigation and report in the early 'fifties, other 
subjects fully as vital to present vested interests take their 
place with our rapid expansions. It is clearly the path of 
wisdom to benefit by experience, and experience has amply 
demonstrated the value of investigation, report and discussion 
on given subjects, as instanced by the renowned position of the 
Planters' Association and its experiment station. This lack 
in our Fair Commission procedures may be caused by its dif- 
ference of an annually appointed body as against a Society's 
elected officers in which all the members more or less unite, 
and in and by their mutual cooperation seek the full educa- 
tional benefits to be derived. The Commissioners doubtless 
feel alone, having no supporting membership to share in their 
task, yet with due forethought and change of method in plan- 
ning future exhibitions and selection of committees, time might 
be allowed them to gather data for reports upon their respective 
subjects, that we may be advised upon the dangers, difficulties 
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or triumphs in the various branches of endeavor, the progress 
of infant industries, and outlook or possibilities of new ones; 
something that could be looked back to twenty, fifty, or more 
years hence, for the status of our enterprises as years go by, 
beside the press reports of day's doings commendable though 
they be, and learn our struggle in getting tobacco growing, 
cement manufacturing, paper making, and commercial prod- 
ucts from waste molasses on their feet. Reports on all such 
are not only of community value to us now, but of interest to 
others in years to come. 



NEW HAWAIIANA 



THE issuance of Fornander's Hawaiian Folk-Lore of the 
Bishop Museum Memoirs, has made perceptible progress 
this year, parts II and III of its second volume, with its 
index, and parts I and II of its third and closing volume, hav- 
ing been published during this period. Its completing part is 
finished and ready for the press, to issue next spring. A 
review notice of this monumental work will be found on 
page 99. 

"The ^Napoleon of the Pacific," by Herbert H. Gowan, 
D.D., F.B.G.S., appears on the centenary of the death of 
Hawaii's first consolidating King, Kamehameha the Great, a 
12mo. volume of 376 pages, published by the Fleming H. 
Eevell Co. The author has done well with the material avail- 
able to him far from the scene of his hero's activities, made 
familiar to him from several years' residence here a number 
of years ago. Its reading revives the hope of yet more mate- 
rial being unearthed to supply not a few missing links in the 
accounts we have, upon which Dr. Gowan has largely drawn. 

"David Douglas, Botanist at Hawaii," is a compilation by 
Mr. W. F. Wilson, of material relating to the life and work 
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of this intrepid Scotch botanical explorer and mountain climb- 
er, who lost his life in a cattle pit on Hawaii in 1834, a victim 
to science; an 8vo. ill. pamphlet of 83 pages. 

"Sorcery," by Francis Chas. MacDonald, published by the 
Century Co., a 12mo. of 215 pages, purports to illustrate the 
insidious workings of kahunas on the superstitions of the 
Hawaiian race in the death of Kaiulani, a far-fetched story 
told with too minute familiarity with place and social life — 
which it libels — possible to a stranger of a week's sojourn. 

"On the Makaloa Mat/' is the title of a new collection of 
short stories of Haw T aii by Jack London, mentioned in recent 
book lists without further particulars. 



A HAWAIIAN'S VERSION OF CAPTAIN COOK'S 

DEATH. 

BY JOHN C. SEAKLE, SB- 



IN the year 1874 a Hawaiian named Puaa 1 , a venerable and 
renowned herb doctor living at Waimea, Hawaii, related to 
me the following story of Captain Cook's death, as told 
him (Puaa) during the lifetime of Kamehameha I. 

When Captain Cook's ships were sighted the natives thought 
them to be floating islands, and so named them "moku" (cut 
off, apart), but the kahunas (priests) told them it was the 
return of their god Lono as promised in their chants. The 
people readily believed this on account of the many strange 
things they saw- the new-comers doing, such as smoking, strik- 
ing lights at their pleasure with something (flint and .steel) 
which they took from their person. They called them "Haole 
ili alualu" (foreigners of wrinkled or loose skin), as they were 



i This native lierb doctor made some remarkable cures, so that a 
Dr. Shipley offered him $100. to show him how, and what herbs 
he used, in curing a broken leg. 
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under the impression that the things they took out of their 
pockets were taken from their skin or body. 

After Captain Cook (Lono), his officers and men had been 
ashore awhile, curiosity in, and reverence toward them, waned, 
for a number of the men got too familiar with the natives; 
disregarded the established kapus (restrictions), and did other 
things that were not in accordance with the people's rules of 
living. Some commenced to doubt the reality or truth of 
Captain Cook being a god, or his men being the followers of 
Lono, and at one of the councils held, a chief who had a com- 
plaint against the strangers for something that had been done 
to him or his family, maintained openly in the assembly that 
he did not believe Captain Cook was Lono, and said: "Let me 
challenge his power as Lono by making threats before him 
with a club, and if he is a real god, or Lono, I will be killed, 
but if he is false and is scared and tries to get away from me 
he will then have proved himself a fraud and I will be allowed 
to strike him," and it was passed at the council that the man 
should have his way. 

On the following morning, when Captain Cook came ashore 
at the landing on the Kaawaloa side of Kealakekua bay (on 
the maiika side of where the wharf was, not where the monu- 
ment is, but at the end of the Kaawaloa road), and went a few T 
feet from the landing, this man made his way toward him, 
brandishing a Avar club in such a way as to make Cook think 
he was going to be attacked, whereupon he turned and made 
as if to go back to the boat, whereupon the chief struck him 
on the back of the head and he fell face down in a pool of 
water near the landing. The sailors and marines commenced 
to fire their guns, and the natives to use their maa (slings), 
and getting mats to hold up in front to stop the bullets. 

Captain Cook's body was taken up on the hill just above the 
pali, and a pile of rocks are there to this day where his body 
was divided amongst the chiefs, not to eat, but to preserve the 
bones, as Ilawaiians held the superstition that a chiefs bones 
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made the best fish hooks, and that any part of a chief's body 
dried and prepared by the priest could, by continuous prayers, 
be made to possess mana (power) to bring the spirit of the 
deceased to perform the command of the person or kahuna who 
had sought its services. 

In preparing parts of the body, say the hand for instance, 
it would be smoked over the fire to sever the flesh readily and 
preserve the bones. That w r as the reason some parts of Cook's 
body were found to have been put in the fire, and not on 
account of the natives eating any of his flesh. The small 
intestines w r ere put in a container and offered before the Ha- 
waiian gods, and one of the party in charge mistaking them 
for those of a pig, some were eaten, but all natives deny 
emphatically that Captain Cook's body was eaten. 

I have spoken with a part-Hawaiian, now living, who 
admitted to me that the ancestor of his family was said to have 
been the one who took and ate the small intestines of Cook by 
mistake. 

Natives take the small intestines of the pig and clean and 
pickle them, to be eaten raw as a relish with sauce from their 
ipukai, a small bowl of wood or coconut holding odds and 
ends of plants and other things in liquid. 



Japanese language schools. A recent report by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the Japanese schools 
of the territory, shows one hundred and sixty-one throughout 
the islands, with 406 teachers and 20,514 pupils. Of this 
number six are listed as of high school grade, three each in 
Honolulu and in Hilo, of which five report 42 teachers and 
1640 pupils. All others are classed as primary and grammar 
grades and kindergarten, and divided by islands are as follows : 
Oahu, 38 schools with 7,467 pupils (of which Honolulu shows 
13 schools and 3,806 pupils) ; Hawaii, 59 schools with 5,720 
pupils; Maui, 28 schools with 2,844 pupils; Kauai, 29 schools 
with 2,793 pupils, and Molokai, one school with 50 pupils. 



RETROSPECT FOR 1919 



SUMMAKIZED CONDITIONS. 

ANOTHER year of exceptional activity is to be credited 
Hawaii, and not a little thereof amid serious adversi- 
ties. As in other parts of the world, the after-the-war 
adjustments are not light and easy tasks for fulfilment, either 
in internal workings, or in relations abroad. This has been 
due largely to the long delay in the release of steamships for 
passenger traffic for both resident and tourists' needs, never 
more seriously felt than this year. While the shipping board 
have furnished freighters for outward cargoes fairly well, so 
that less strain on warehouse capacity is reported than was felt 
last year, yet much difficulty is experienced through delays 
from various causes in the delivery of orders. This, with the 
interference of strikes abroad, has had its effect on all lines of 
trade and materially interfered with improvements in progress 
and projected. 

Owing to these conditions our imports for the year are 
practically the same as in 1918, a little short of $52,000,000, 
a sum reached by higher prices, for many lines show less in 
quantity. Exports for 1919 totals $98,859,311, the largest 
amount yet reached, a gain over the preceding year of $18,- 
313,705. This healthy condition of our trade places $46,- 
964,198 to our credit for the year, the excess of exports over 
imports. 

Fortunately a favorable year's weather has aided all crops, 
and the gradual demobilization of Hawaii's enlisted men af- 
forded many to resume their former labors and thus relieve 
the labor situation. 

POLITICAL 

Activities in the line of politics, through the question of 
woman's suffrage, led to unusual interest in public affairs, as 
to whether a pledge to support or maintain party platform 
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planks was to be considered a mere "scrap of paper/' or to be 
abided by with honor. A majority of representatives not only 
ignored their pledge to support the movement, but under stand- 
ingly ignored all petitions in its favor, and voted against the 
measure. And the Hawaiian members were not the worst 
sinners. 

Following this excitement came the Municipal election, at 
which party lines were set aside by many for the common good, 
resulting in the re-election of Mayor Fern, and a divided body 
of supervisors which include two members of the house of rep- 
resentatives, contrary it w r as thought, to law^, but on a techni- 
cality are able to hold their seats. In the change that natural- 
ly followed not a little feeling was aroused and threats of im- 
peachment made. 

LEGISLATIVE 

The fact that the recent legislative session was predominat- 
ingly Republican, did not inure to their glory and honor. The 
action of the house on woman's suffrage, against its passage in 
the senate, is already shown. The question of reapportion- 
ment, as set forth in the Organic Act, was again voted down 
by all Maui, Kauai and Hawaii members, except Speaker Hol- 
stein, with Kupihea of Oahu added. The abatement law 
came up again and met with defeat. The Sunday amusement 
bill carried through the house and was in prospect of blacken- 
ing also the records in the senate until Desha of Hilo assailed 
it in support of his minority report thereon. Its action on the 
language schools question is felt to have been a mistake. 

The house was liberal ; to its credit, it is claimed, adequate 
pay was provided for teachers and provision for schools. 
Homesteaders appeared to have their special solicitude ; salaries 
were boosted indiscriminately, and pay of committee clerks and 
attendants upon the august body far beyond business stand- 
ards. The expense of the session was $86,035.78, which, for 
the 242 bills passed of the 616 introduced, brings the cost at 
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$355.52 each. So generous were they, financially, that Chair- 
man Lewis of that committee called a needed halt, whereby the 
intended claim on the loan fund was reduced nearly a million 
dollars. 

Speaker Holstein's expressed opinion at the close of this 
eleventh session, while inelegant, nevertheless voiced public 
estimation. Thanks to the hard work of a few solons some 
constructive measures carried, and to those vigilante are we 
indebted for preservation from the freak bills inevitable with 
hasty legislation. 

WEATHER 

An unusual N.E. gale of 52 mile velocity struck Honolulu 
on the afternoon of December 3d, 1918, which lasted nearly 
three days, during which much damage was done houses, 
fences and trees throughout the city, more particularly in the 
Punahou section; uprooted and broken trees adding telephone 
and electric poles in the wreckage, seriously interrupting street 
car and electric light tad phone service. A number of persons 
were injured in the storm, and one life was lost in a Manoa 
freshet. Fruit crops suffered severely. Damages in and 
around the city was estimated at $500,000. Maui and Hawaii 
also suffered somewhat in certain districts. 

The winter rains throughout the islands fell below normal, 
nor have the summer showers been of such frequency or 
copiousness as to make up deficits. Some apprehension from 
continued dry weather prevailed in parts of Hawaii and Maui, 
though a heavy rain in August relieved the situation on the 
latter island temporarily. 

Trade winds have prevailed with more regularity than 
usual during the year, affording a more equable temperature, 
though occasionally taking a leap beyond normal, as on August 
9th, when a new record of 88.2 w r as registered as Honolulu's 
hottest day. September, usually sultry, entered boisterously 
this year, materially modifying the temperature. 
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C ARRIVAL SEASON 

Honolulu's Carnival season for 1919 took a departure from 
the ordinary, largely owing to the feeling of isolation that pre- 
vailed by the almost utter absence of tourists through the lack 
of steamer passenger accommodation. Under this changed 
condition the Shriners stepped in and held a Happyland Car- 
nival season from February 20th to 22d at the armory, with 
Miller street and adjacent grounds supplementary , for its 
society circus and other varied attractions and entertainments, 
closing Saturday night with a costume ball. 

Washington's birthday itself was observed by a gathering 
of children, with banners, at the Executive grounds, forming a 
colorful pageant representing all states of the Union, which 
marched around by Hotel street to the Army and Navy Y., 
where literary exercises were held, Judges Dole and Vaughan 
giving the addresses. 

KAMEHAMEHA DAY 

Special preparation was 'made for the 1 observance this year 
of this day of days (June 11th) to the native people, as it 
commemorated the one hundredth anniversary of the conquer- 
or's death. The various Hawaiian Societies attended memorial 
services at Kawaiahao, as is the annual custom, the Sunday 
preceding June 11th, the address on this occasion being by 
Rev. Akaiko Akana. 

An account of this centenary memorial of the eventful day, 
with its procession, floats typical of historic events in the life 
of Kamehameha, and literary exercises of the occasion at the 
Executive grounds, which followed, is the subject of a special 
paper in this issue. 

TERRITORIAL FAIR 

Fair week, which included Kamehameha day, as before, 
was a most important event, the exhibition and attendant at- 
tractions being much larger than the one of 1918, and was 
held again at Kapiolani Park. Everything was ready and 
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in order for the opening day, Monday, June 9th, and carried 
through the week to include the Sunday following. The at- 
tendance throughout was large, for the accommodation of which 
the Rapid Transit line altered its service and served the public 
well. Notwithstanding the Fair's success in various ways, it 
fell short financially of meeting the expenditures of the under- 
taking. Much of this outlay, however, will serve subsequent 
exhibitions. 

A succinct descriptive account of this second territorial 
exhibit appears elsewhere in this issue. 

FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 

A campaign was entered upon in latter part of March to 
secure the sum of $275,000 as the amount required for this 
year's needs by the seventeen charitable institutions of the city, 
entitled the United Welfare Campaign, in place of their indi- 
vidual appeals through the year. The drive began on the 
24th, lasting a little over a week, but fell somewhat short of 
the amount desired. A like effort is in progress for the needs 
of the coming year, $292,000 being required for these worthy 
institutions. 

The victory loan campaign (the fifth) was entered upon 
April 21st to meet Hawaii's quota of $4,788,000, and after 
a vigorous effort throughout the islands, closed May 10th 
with $217,650 above the sum named, having succeeded in rais- 
ing $5,005,650 from 9870 subscribers. In a summary of 
Hawaii's share in the various war loans, Red Cross, United 
War Work, etc., covering war objects, showed it had reached 
the sum of $34,000,000. 

The Harry Lauder fund for Scottish soldiers' relief gained 
over $6,000 by the visit and afternoon concert of that noted 
singer in April, en route to the Colonies. 

The W.S.S. drive is still maintained, resulting this year, up 
to August 30th, in sales to the amount of $235,291.50, and 
w r hile not up to our quota, yet Hawaii leads all other state and 
territory divisions of the 12th district, of which it is a part. 
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In the country-wide campaign for the Roosevelt Memorial, 
in October, Hawaii again exceeded the quota set for her, the 
various islands contributing the sum of $25,723.96 to the fund. 

HEALTH MATTERS 

In common with the influenza epidemic that prevailed in 
many parts of the world through last winter and spring months, 
Hawaii had its share of "flu" victims. Public gatherings, at 
least indoors, including church services, were prohibited, 
though schools remained open but under watchful care. The 
total cases reported throughout the islands were 12,499, of 
which 042 were fatal. 

In other respects health conditions, except tubercular, have 
presented no serious aspects, though the recent appearance of 
a number of cases of typhoid, on Oahu, has called for special 
vigilance. On the whole, health matters in Honolulu are much 
improved, due undoubtedly to the better sanitary conditions 
since abolishing the tenements and the liquor saloon. 

]S T OTED VISITORS 

Many notables from various lands have passed through our 
gates during the year, a forerunner of Pan-Pacific activities. 
The islands have also been honored by committees of investiga- 
tion, of wide and varied character, an evidence of the world's 
eyes being upon us. 

In a military and commercial sense the official visit of 
Secretary Daniels and party, for the dedication and opening 
of the great naval drydock at Pearl Harbor, was the event of 
the year, which, with the brief call at Hilo, presages much for 
the territory. Another official party was Director S. T. Mather 
and Chief Engineer Ponchard, for a visit to and report on the 
Kilauea National Park. 

The Y. M. C. A. fiftieth anniversary occasioned us a visit 
from Paul Super, the originator of Honolulu whirlwind cam- 
paigns ; and the coming missionary centenary brought Dr. Geo. 
L. Cady, of New York, and Dr. Geo. W. Hinman, of San 
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Francisco, to study this field of missionary labor, spending 
several weeks in their tour of investigation throughout the 
islands. Dr. C. H. Patton and party of the A. B. C. F. M., 
returning from the Orient, spent a day of mutual delight with 
representatives of the Hawaiian Board, during their steamer's 
stay. 

Not least was the visit of Admiral Lord Jellicoe, the distin- 
guished commander of the British North Sea fleet in the late 
war, who arrived on H.M.S. New Zealand, of enviable naval 
record. Viscountess Jellicoe accompanied the Admiral in this 
visit, and Honolulu was delighted to honor her distinguished 
guests with entertainments, official and private, during their 
eight days 7 stay. In return, beside throwing the ship open to 
the public, an "at home" was held on board just before leaving 
for Hilo for a pop visit on Madam Pele. 

CITY REAL ESTATE 

Many changes are taking place in land ownership, indica- 
tive of boom conditions by the readiness with which sales are 
effected on subdivided tracts placed upon the market. As for 
some time past, Waikiki is attracting a community of owners 
that have absorbed the Koyal Grove, Uluniu, Pualeilani, and 
Kaiulani tracts, and are erecting homes of the bungalow type, 
mostly. Several transfers are reported in the Dowsett tract, 
upper Nuuanu, as also in the Spreckels tract, Punahou, and 
quite a number of Makiki and Manoa properties have changed 
hands. In this latter attractive residential section, a new side- 
hill tract, the Ualakaa, has been subdivided and put on the 
market, with completed street work. 

Among the important transfers of the year appear the fol- 
lowing : 

The Nuuanu residence of Geo. Kodiek to Mrs. A. S. Wil- 
cox, for $67,500 ; Ballou home, "Overseas", to Eric Rnudsen, 
$24,000; Geo. F. Davies home and extensive grounds, Thurs- 
ton street, to Jas. D. Dole, $55,000; Paul Isenberg property, 
Pensacola street, to Frank Thompson, $20,000; Waikiki Inn 
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property to the Elks Lodge for $30,000 for the erection of 
their new home; Mrs. S. Cutter's Waikiki property to H. 
Winsley, $16,500; Wilder Estate beach property, Waikiki, to 
Jas. Wilder, $30,000 ; Kaimuki property of Mrs. M. D. Prime 
to T. Oshima, $10,000 ; Ballentyne property, Thurston street, 
$17,500 ; Dodson Waikiki property, beyond car line, $27,500 ; 
Emma street property for enlargement of Royal school grounds, 
$11,428; Macdonald hotel, Punahou street, $29,500. Auc- 
tioned parcels of E. S. Cunha estate in various parts of the 
city realized $15,425 ; Kakaako property, a little over an acre, 
at $25,000 to the Atherton estate. Oahu beach sites, at var- 
ious localities, are eagerly sought and command high figures. 

Portion of Ala Moana Bishop Estate tract has been secured 
by the government at $125,000 for the Kewalo basin improve- 
ment; the Irwin Waikiki property, Kapiolani park, has been 
purchased for a War Memorial park, at $200,000. In business 
property is the sale of the Schaefer building, opposite the Post 
Office, to the Dillingham interests at $35,000, and three im- 
portant sales of corner lots on Beretania street at good figures, 
to serve the widening Automobile business demands. 

BUILDING NOTES 

Considerable building activity has prevailed throughout the 
year, more particularly in the suburban sections, in spite of 
advancing cost of material and labor in the demand for shorter 
hours of work. And this activity is said to be but the fore- 
runner of building extensions and improvements exceeding any 
previous period of Honolulu's history. Like activity is in 
progress at Hilo, with its new St. Joseph's church, and homes 
in the Waiakea homestead addition. Kahului has also erected 
a number of important buildings, and at Lahaina a fine con- 
crete block for the Lahaina bank and store take the place of the 
burnt out section. 

The Oahu Sugar Co. have recently completed an up-to-date 
hospital, the finest plantation equipment in the islands, cast- 
ing some $75,000. 
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Among the many new structures under way in this city are 
the following: 

Hawaiian Fertilizer Co. made repairs of storm damage and 
extensive enlargment of their warehouse, etc., at estimated 
cost of $30,000. A two-story concrete building of the Sperry 
Flour Co. is the new business structure in the water-front sec- 
tion. The completion of the new power house of the Hawaiian 
Electric Co. on the Esplanade, mentioned in last issue, is still 
hampered by labor and freight conditions abroad in the non- 
receipt of long ordered material. The corner stone of the 
Mutual Telephone Go.'s new extension, on Alakea street, join- 
ing their building on Adams Lane, was laid wdth interesting 
historic ceremonies July 19th. The first home of this Com- 
pany, corner of Merchant and Alakea, was recently torn 
down to make way for the extensive building project of T. IT. 
Davies & Co., to cost $1,250,000, a four-story concrete struc- 
ture, to occupy the wdiole block, and now well under way. 
Adjoining the Catholic cathedral, Fort street, the new home of 
the Knights of Columbus is arising, and on Garden Lane, in 
the adjoining premises at the rear, the rebuilt enlarged home 
of the convent is nearing completion. 

The Adventists have built a neat commodious chapel on 
Keeaumoku street, costing $5,000. J. A. Scott, of Hilo, is 
erecting a fine residence on same street. Other pretentious 
homes are cropping up in various directions. A noted feature 
of the year are the double-apartment houses, of which several 
are building in Manoa, and many more at Waikiki, besides a 
number of smaller cottages. The Spreckels tract is sharing 
in the home building movement. 

Permits issued for the year up to the close of October, for 
buildings, extensions and repairs, show an estimated expend- 
iture of $3,966,812. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

Under this head there is little to report in government w T ork 
beyond the up-keep of things existing, and preparations for the 
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new projects by recent authorization upon placement of the 
new loan, on which Treasurer Metzger is now returning from 
his successful mission in the east, the most important of which 
is the long projected reclamation of the Waikiki swamp lands. 
Much preliminary work has been carried through, and condem- 
nation proceedings instituted for lands affected. With 340 
separate pieces of property lying within the area, of which 
231 are affected by this development the preparation work has 
been no light task. 

Kewalo Basin is another reclamation project, but which 
has the aim also of harbor extension in that it will be made to 
serve the fishing and other small craft, to the relief of Hono- 
lulu harbor proper. For this purpose an appropriation of 
$130,000 was made, and in furtherance of its improvement 
plan, a portion of Bishop Estate property along Ala Moana 
has been secured by the government at a cost of $125,000. 

Kahului's west breakwater is finishing and proving of 
great benefit to the port. Hilo is waiting orders to enter upon 
the completing unit of her sheltering ocean-wall, which is 
showing its beneficial effect on wharf conditions. Hana ? s new 
concrete wharf, referred to in last issue, for which an appro- 
priation of $75,000 was made, received $20,000 additional 
from the recent legislature. Much delay has been experienced 
in the work, its last ailment being an attack of strike fever, so 
prevalent abroad. Improvement by blasting and dredging of 
Lahaina boat channel has been carried out at an expenditure 
of $10,000, but further extension of this work is seen advisable. 

Completion of Olinda reservoir is just effected at a cost 
of $59,500, Keamoku Koad, Hilo, that was carried through the 
past fiscal year to the amount of $43,222, received an addition- 
al $75,000 at the last legislature for extension. 

In this city, the completion of the Kalihi pumping station's 
added facilities adds five million gallons per day to the water 
supply, at an outlay of $15,425. Improvement to the Judi- 
ciary grounds have been carried through; the band stand in 
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the Executive grounds is rebuilt in concrete, and the bungalow 
eye-sore removed. 

HARBOR EXTENSIONS' 

Following the Greater Honolulu and Free port agitation of 
last year, no little interest has been manifest therein to meet 
the destined growing Pacific commerce. Public attention was 
attracted to a new harbor plan prepared by W. A. Wall, C.E., 
early in the year, which received favorable comment in business 
circles and recommended by the Pan-Pacific organization and 
referred to the department engineer for consideration in con- 
nection with the re-survey of the harbor. This plan provides 
twenty piers out of our present system, and ten much larger 
piers in fan shape on the w T est side of the harbor, giving to- 
gether sufficient wharfage for fifty-two vessels. The project, 
however, is turned down — at least for the present. 

The Free port question was acted on favorably by the 
recent legislature for submission to Washington, that Hawaii 
might share in the free zone measure of the Sheppard-Sanders 
Bill now before congress. 

VICTORY DAY 

This new holiday added to Hawaii's calendar was observed 
by a monster forenoon parade of military, red cross, scouts, 
fraternal and other civic bodies, schools, etc., ending at the 
Executive grounds with addresses, music and demobilization of 
service flags. At 11 a. m. the dedicatory exercises opened, of 
turning over the Irwin property at Kapiolani Park, Waikiki, 
to the American Legion as a Memorial Park to Hawaii's 
fallen heroes in the late world war. Governor O. J. McCarthy 
made the address of presentation and dedication to this pur- 
pose, and A. L. C. Atkinson the address of acceptance on behalf 
of the Legion. The service closed with an interesting pageant 
illustrating Hawaii's summons and response to the call. 

FIRES 

A disastrous fire broke out in Lahaina on night of Jan- 
uary 4th which wiped out two blocks of its business section, 
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including the bank. Loss was placed at $60,000 on which in- 
surance to the amount of $33,000 was paid. 

Demands upon Honolulu's fire department have been more 
frequent this year than for some time yast, there being 105 
calls up to the middle of November. Fortunately its ready 
response and efficiency checked the majority of cases in their 
incipiency. The following were among the more serious oc- 
currences : 

jSFew Year's opened with the loss of Mrs. H. M. Crockett's 
dwelling at Kalihi, representing $3,000. Sometime later four 
small cottages and a Boys 7 Club, in same section of town, went 
up in smoke; loss $4,400. In March, the Japanese rice mill, 
on Queen street, with a goodly stored supply of rice, was 
destroyed by fire, loss placed at $30,000. The oil cargo of 
bark Harvard, awaiting shipment on Sand Island, was de- 
stroyed by fire in two installments in same month. In April, 
a fire at Schofield Barracks did damage to various structures 
at an estimated loss of $7,000. 

An early morning fire, in July, destroyed a Japanese dwell- 
ing, off Sheridan street, and badly damaged another. Two 
lives were the toll of this blaze. Several buildings of a Jap- 
anese school at Waialua were destroyed by fire July 16th; loss 
estimated at $8,000. 

A midnight fire, August 10th, entirely destroyed the unoc- 
cupied residence of Capt. J. Hodson, at Kapahulu, with its 
furnishings; valued at $3,000. September 8th, the residence 
of Mrs. C. Lloyd, King street, was destroyed, but few articles 
of furniture being saved; loss $7,500 on which was an insur- 
ance of $6,000. Another midnight fire, November 15th, fol- 
lowing an explosion, destroyed the partly furnished dwelling 
of Mrs. A. Eock, Young street near Piikoi. Supposed to be 
an act of incendiarism. Loss placed at $4,000. 

shipping MISHAPS 

Among the more serious mishaps during the year appear 
the following: 
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S.S. Benito Juarez, from San Francisco, foundered in the 
gale of December 3, 1918, at 2 p. m., 40 miles N. E. of Molo- 
kai channel, whereby an engineer and six of her crew were 
lost. Other officers and seamen, and seven Chinese landed 
destitute on Lanai on the night of 4th. 

II. S. collier Saturn, leaving Pearl Harbor December 3rd 
for Vladivostok, returned to Honolulu late the following day 
badly battered by the gale and with much water in the hold. 

Stmr. Glaudine grounded on a coral reef off Maui, De- 
cember 27th, but with aid of three stmrs. to her own power,, 
she slid off to deep water without apparent damage after but 
a day's detention. 

S.S. Cethmw, Capt. II. Dinney, grounded on Sand Island 
near the light house January 27th through mishap to machin- 
ery in entering the port, but was hauled off at high tide the 
following day. 

Stmr. W allele and schnr. Kitsap collided in the Kauai chan- 
nel on night of March 21st aud were abandoned in a sinking 
condition tw,o hours later, the stmr.'s crew landing on Kauai, 
and those of the schnr. at Barber's Point, on Oahu. 

Schnr. Oleson, D. McDonald, master, from Tahiti for San 
Francisco, with a cargo of copra and oil, struck on Niihau Isl- 
and reef on night of April 20th and quickly went to pieces. 
~No lives were lost and but little of her oil cargo was' saved. 

INTER-ISLAND AERO FLIGHTS 

Two seaplanes left Luke Field, Pearl Harbor, July 3rd at 
9:10 a. m. for Ililo with a bag of mail, and reached the cres- 
cent city shortly after 1 p. m. without mishap. The return 
trip was made on the 7th, the flight of 190 miles being accom- 
plished successfully in two hours, fifty-live minutes. Thes? 
army seaplanes were commanded by Lt. Col. B. II. Atkinson 
aud Major J. B. Brooks, and they were accompanied in tho 
flights by Capts. Geo. C. Burrow and Wm. F. Lewis, and Lts. 
Donald Duke and Ralph Gray. 
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In the aerial participation in events at the Mani Fair, 
Kahului, Oct. 9th, Lt. J. Lanfall fell 100 feet with his Curtiss 
plane into a lumber pile. Fortunately the aviator escaped se- 
rious injury, though the machine was demolished. 

ENTERTAIN MENTS 

The community has been favored through the effort put 
forth by a coterie of music lovers that provided Honolulu with 
a season of Philharmonic concerts last fall, by artists in the 
front rank, given at Mission Memorial Hall, which received 
such encouragement that another season of like concerts is 
again in progress. 

Miss Peggy Center during her stay in the summer, en route 
to London, gave pleasing evidence of her professional progress, 
in three concerts, assisted by local talent. 

The Ohemiavsky Russian trio, passing this way again, gave 
a couple of their delightful instrumental concerts. Miss Tori 
Sommers, soprano, of London, also appeared twice in concert 
during a brief stay. Local artists, including seyeral recent 
additions, have provided a number of vocal and instrumental 
concerts from time to time, indicating a commendable ambi- 
tion in home effort. 

Pnnahou in its new departure of Music is sharing with 
the community the talent of its artistic music faculty, by a 
series of vocal and instrumental concerts at Mission Memorial 
Hall this fall. 

The drama, too, is taking encouraging shape under the 
leadership of Mrs. Roger ^Noble Burnham, who, with her Lanai 
Players (amateurs), have presented a number of delightful 
entertainments from time to time, as have also the Footlights 
company of amateurs, to appreciative audiences. 

Daniel Frawley Company put in a summer season, en route 
to the Orient, and at this writing conies the Denniston Players 
for a fall season, at the Bijou. 
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BATsTK CHANGES 

With the opening of the year, the pioneer banking house 
of Bishop & Co. which dates back to August, 1858, changed 
to a corporation as The Bank of Bishop & Co., Ltd. 

The Bank of Honolulu, by sale of the Irwin estate inter- 
est therein to local parties befits its name, the new owners 
being: J. M. Dowsett, Jno. Waterhouse, E. H. Wodehouse, 
TI. Holmes and A. 1ST. Campbell. 

In October, the Sumitomo Bank, a private Japanese con- 
cern, moved from Fort and Queen streets to specially prepared 
quarters, corner of Smith and King, and incorporated as The 
Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 

PINEAPPLE INTERESTS 

The merging of Pineapple Companies mentioned last year 
has been effected, and the Thomas Pineapple Co. and Maui 
Pineapple Co. are no more. The Hawaii Preserving Co. and 
Hawaiian Islands Packing Co. also lose their identity under 
the new name of California Packing Corporation. The Hono- 
lua Ranch product changes in name to Baldwin Packers. A 
new cannery, with California capital, is in progress at Haiku. 

A new section to be devoted to pineapple culture is mooted 
for Kohala, Hawaii, and Hamakua is said to be contemplating 
a like step. 

An experiment station in pineapple interests on the line of 
the Sugar Planters' Association has been established at Kapa- 
lania-uka, Honolulu, comprising some sixty-five acres. 

The estimated pack for this year, 1019, is placed at 
5,000,000 cases. 

HAWAII'S WAR MEMORIAL 

In keeping with the spirit abroad in the lands that partici- 
pated in the world war to honor the memory of their heroes 
whose lives had been sacrificed in the conflict, Hawaii took up 
the refrain for a memorial to her sons who "failed to return 
from Flanders Field/ 7 Various plans were suggested as to the 
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best form this should take, and while views differed as to 
whether monument, arch, or other form should typify our 
appreciation of their sacrifice, and the most appropriate loca- 
tion for the object in view, consensus of opinion readily ac- 
cepted the suggestion of Mr. John Guild to purchase the Irwin 
property at Kapiolani Park, Waikiki, to be set aside as a suit- 
able Memorial Park, where at some day some further memorial 
form, be it monument or triumphant arch, could be erected 
whereon the names of Hawaii's fallen heroes might be in- 
scribed. The plan meeting general favor an appropriation of 
$200,000 was made by the legislature then in session, the pur- 
chase made, and the property has been placed in the custody of 
the American Legion for the purpose designed. 

math's second county fair 

Maui combined her County fair with her deferred Civic 
convention this year, with the result that the excellence of the 
exhibits and excitement of the sports feature held more attract- 
ive power than the discussions of Civic questions. 

Though special and permanent buildings were erected on 
newly reclaimed land for this fair and the track of the "Racing 
Association, everything was in readiness for its opening day, 
Oct. 0th, and lasted three days. The attendance 1 was gratify- 
ingly large, and the exhibits, largely agricultural ami stock, 
demonstrated both in variety and quality the local possibilities 
in home grown products, in. which the island's motto, "Maui no 
ka oi, v was fully verified. 

MAUNA LOA ERUPTION 

Following a long period of unusual activity at Kilauea, 
Manna Loa burst forth in an eruption Sept. 29th on the Kau 
slope of the mountain at 10,000 feet elevation in the vicinity 
of Puuokeokeo, above the last flow of 191.6. The eruption was 
preceded by a glow from a rift on the southern edge of Mauna 
Loa, on the 26th as did the last. So violent was the outbreak 
and limpid the flow that it rapidly coursed down the mountain 
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side, burning the forest belt in its path, crossing the govern- 
ment road in South Kona and entered the sea at Alika in a cas- 
cade. Much property has been destroyed by the flow but no 
lives lost. 

Visitors to the source of the eruption reported it as a 
heavy column shooting up into the air 200 feet from a molten 
lake some two miles in length, and flowed forth in streams al- 
ternately of aa and pahoehoe lava at white heat. Many visited 
the scene, being accessible by auto. This outbreak was accom- 
panied by a tidal wave on the Kona coast on Oct. 2d whereby 
one family swept to sea narrowly escaped drowning. Another 
notable feature has been the prevalence and density of volcanic 
haze of much longer duration than heretofore, and of far 
reaching effect, it being observed by vessels 800 miles distant 
from the islands. The eruption ceased on Victory day, 
Nov. 11th. 

MORMON TEMPLE DEDICATION 

The Mormon temple at Laie, Oahu, which has been long 
under construction, costing some $200,000, and said to resem- 
ble in plan and design the famous Salt Lake edifice, was dedi- 
cated Xov. 27-30th, for which purpose President Heber J. 
Grant and delegation of dignitaries of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints arrived here to participate in the 
exercises of so important and memorable an event. 

LOWEEY MEMORIAL 

A beautiful tribute to the memory of Mrs. F. J. Lowrey, 
for her untiring service as president of the Outdoor Circle, has 
been erected in the form of a Memorial Fountain of pink Ten- 
nessee marble in its architectural design, in the plinth of which 
is set a bronze medallion group symbolic of the spirit of the 
Circle. Mr. Roger Burnham was the designer and sculptor 
of the chaste memorial, which was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies on the afternoon of June 17th on the Mission 
Memorial grounds. The carved inscription, as follows, tells 
its enduring story: 
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"Erected by the Outdoor Circle and Friends as a Tribute of 
Love and Admiration for 

GUERILLA A. LOWRBY, 

Under the Inspiration of Whose Kadiant Leadership Honolulu 
is being made more Beautiful.' 



j? 



NECROLOGY 

Among the early and well known residents called to their 
reward since the close of last record, including kamaainas 
dying abroad, are the following: C. C. Kennedy, Hilo (70), 
J. E. Barnard, Gal. (62), Mrs. B. Cartwright, Jr., Cal., Mrs. 
C. Torbert (78), L. H. Hart, Kauai (88), J. W. Robertson 
(66), Mrs. J. Afong (79), Mrs. W. A. Bryan (44), Saml. 
Widdifield, Cal. (46), W. A. Bowen (65), L. H. Mesick (62), 
T. J. King (77), Geo. D. Freeth, Cal. (35), Jas. E. Jaeger 
(41), Wm. Wolters (63), Mrs. David Rice, Boston, Mrs. A. 
Sinclair (77), F. M. Bechtel (55), Dr. F. M. Wetmore, Hilo 
(60), Cpl. E. Hedeman, Iowa (31), D. P. R. Isenberg (52), 
C. Bolte (65), J. M. Riggs (64), Mrs. Mary Lyle, Cal. 
(82), Geo. H. Robertson (64), Jno. F. Soper (47), Z. K. 
Myers (60), G. W. R. King (66), A. S. Wilcox, Lihue (75), 
F."E. Atwater, Haiku (68), E. J. Walker, Maui (53), D. L. 
Withington (65), Mrs. W. A. McKay, Maui (53), X. E. 
Gedge (55), W. Lanz (68), Mrs. S. H. Robertson (95), J. J. 
Belser, Cal. (43), Mrs. H. E. Dowsett, Cal. (53), H. H. Ren- 
ton ,Kohala (59), Mrs. M. A. Lemon (75), Prof. C. H. Hitch- 
cock (82), Mrs. V. H. Curtis (76), L. M. Baldwin, Maui 
(60). 

KAIMUKI HIBISCUS CLUB 

An organization of above title was effected last February, 
with Mr. Ed. Towse as president and Mrs. E. P. Irwin secre- 
tary. The object is to eventually have a growing collection of 
1000 varieties of hibiscus, the favorite flower of the islands, in 
the new park at Kaimnki. The movement has been encouraged 
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by City and County officials and fancier s, about 175 varieties 
being now set out. The exhibit promises to grow rapidly. 

MISCELLANEA 

An innovation this year, born of necessity, was the Volcano 
Summer Camp to serve vacation benefit of change to teachers 
and others unable to go abroad owing to the lack of steamer 
accommodation. It proved a very successful and inexpensive 
summer outing to over a hundred participants. 

The Japanese Fountain erected in Kapiolani Park to com- 
memorate Emperor Yoshihito's coronation, was the gift of 
Japanese residents here and presented to the city in their 
behalf by Consul-General R. Moroi at its dedication March 
16th. It was officially accepted by Mayor J. J. Fern. 

The parent algaroba tree of the islands, planted by Father 
Batchelot in 1828, on the Catholic premises, Fort street, has 
had to give way to the march of improvement, being felled to 
permit the erection of the Knights of Columbus building, ad- 
joining the Cathedral. 

Wailea Milling Co., a new North Hilo concern to care for 
the cane of various growers in that section is projected, with 
Jas. M. Jamie, manager. 

Honolulu's Y. M. C. A. celebrated its 50th anniversary 
April 30th by a series of jubilant exercises, at which four of 
the five living organizing members were present to participate. 

The United Welfare drive for 1920, mentioned elsewhere, 
closed its six days' campaign with $309,500 in sight. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IN TONS, 1914-19. 

From Tables Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Association by 
its Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 

Prior years of this table, originating in 1891, will be found in Annuals 

since 1901. 



Islands. 



Production of Hawaii 
" " Maui 

" Oahu 
" " Kauai 

Grand Total 



Hawaii Plantations. 

Waiakea Mill Co... 

Hawaii Mill Co 

Hilo Sugar Co 

Onomea Sugar Co . . 
Pepeekeo Sugar Co. 
Honomu Sugar Co . . 
Hakalau Plant. Co . . 
Laupahoehoe Sgr. Co 
Kaiwiki Sugar Co . . 
Kaiwiki Milling Co.. 

Kukaiau Mill Co 

Hamakua Mill Co . . . 
Paauhau S. Plant. Co 
Honokaa Sugar Co. . 
Pacific Sugar Mill. . 
Niulii Mill and Plant 
Halawa Plantation.. 
Kohala Sugar Co . . . 

Union Mill Co 

Hawi Mill and Plant, 
Kona Developm't Co 
Hutchinson S. PL Co 
Hawaiian Agrl. Co. 
Puakea Plantation. 
Olaa Sugar Co 



1914 



217,654 
144,940 
133,560 
120,884 



617,038 



14,922 
3,601 

18,937 

19,600 
9,806 
8,567 

16,863 

11,193 
6,932 

) 

) 3,225 
7,057 

10,767 
7,272 
6,250 
2,700 
2,087 
4,475 
2,608 
6,745 
3,477 
5,909 

17,890 
1,035 

25,736 



217,654 



1915 



240,785 
160,283 
129,997 
115,380 



646,445 



16,141 

3,793 

17,905 

21,320 

11,948 

9,852 

19,327 

11,730 

6,849 

4,672 
9,261 

10,073 
8,613 
7,253 
3,098 
2,840 
7,780 
3,437 
9,426 
3,444 
6,781 

16,407 
1,429 

27,406 



240,785 



1916 



197,654 
150,312 
136,966 
108,551 



593,483 



14,484 

1,845 

16,450 

18,732 

9,345 

6,557 

15,951 

10,174 

5,013 

3,118 
7,661 
7,859 
7,232 
5,656 
2,110 
1,705 
4,170 
1,966 
6,461 
144 
9,723 

13,818 
963 

26,476 



197,654 



1917 



232,132 
147,648 
145,550 
119,244 



644,574 i 



14,876! 

3,653 ! 
16,150 ! 
21,067 i 
11,040 i 

9,576! 
20,235 ! 
11,302! 

7,191 | 

5,056 I 
9,926 1 

10,868 | 
9,031 ! 
7,970 ! 
2,556 J 
2,559 | 
6,427 I 
2,392 | 
9,045 I 
4,555 ! 
6,647 1 

12,385 
937 

26,698 



232,132 



1918 


1919 


163,192 


207,731 


137,786 


133,991 


162,152 


152,883 


113,712 


109,998 


576,842 


603,583 


8,259 


11,642 


2,203 


2,763 


12,834 


14,488 


16,923 


19,698 


8,281 


9,087 


6,685 


8,046 


14,369 


18,894 


14,626 


8,208 


4,625 


5,938 




1,019 


5,873 


'ii',084 


5,140 


6,843 


4,696 


7,290 


4,713 


6,551 


2,102 


3,296 


1,310 


3,115 


4,349 


7,335 


1,169 


2,216 


3,659 


8,077 


1,762 


3,205 


5,645 


7,898 


13,067 


16,518 


690 


1,118 


20,212 


23,402 


163,192 


207,731 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1914-19— Continued. 



Maui Plantations. 



Kipahulu Sugar Co.. 

Kaeleku Plant. Co 

Maui Agri. Co 

Hawn. Coml. & S. Co. 
Wailuku Sugar Co. ... 

Olowalu Co 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. 



Oahu Plantations. 

Waimanalo Sgr. Co 
Laie Plantation . . 
Kahuku Plant. Co 
Waialua Agrl. Co. 

Waianae Co 

Ewa Plantation Co 
Apokaa Sugar Co. 
Oahu Sugar Co. . . 
Honolulu Plant. Co 
Koolau Agrl. Co . . . 



Kauai Plantations. 

Kilauea S. Plant. Co 

Makee Sugar Co 

Lihue Plantation Co 
Grove Farm Plntn. 
Koloa Sugar Co . . . 
McBryde Sugar Co. 
Hawaiian Sugar Co 
Gay & Robinson. . . 
Waimea Sgr. Mill Co 
Kekaha Sugar Co 
Estate of V. Knudsen 

Total 



1914 



2,126 
6,225 
33,660 
56,500 
16,100 
2,027 
28,302 



144,940 



5,133 
1,600 
8,193 

30,298 
0,083 

29,563 
925 

33,474 

20,154 
1,137 



133,560 



6,426 

10,660 

22,065 

4,415 

8,572 

16,345 

26,826 

5,172 

2,258 

17,153 

992 

120,884 



1915 


1916 


1917 


2,699 


848 


1,510 


6,605 


6,721 


6,240 


39,620 


34,011 


35,795 


56,780 


59,035 


53,812 


19,177 


15,094 


15,038 


2,173 


1,850 


1,974 


33,229 


32,753 


33,279 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


5,260 


5,018 


4,953 


1,171 


1,541 


1,178 


7,823 


6,534 


8,317 


31,156 


31,227 


29,941 


6,400 


4,626 


6,115 


29,502 


32,045 


34,748 


356 


793 


939 


29,619 


33,625 


37,211 


18,233 


20,586 


21,562 


487 


971 


586 


129,997 


136,996 


145,550 


6,733 


5,216 


5,924 


10,944 


5,138 


13,509 


21,492 


20,168 


20,174 


4,007 


3,569 


3,836 


9,502 


7,955 


9,206 


15,458 


15,598 


17,407 


24,706 


23,194 


23,534 


5,259 


4,650 


4,510 


1,404 


2,054 


1,965 


15,078 


16,107 


18,354 


795 


902 


925 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 



1918 


1919 


1,240 


1,730 


6,512 


5,454 


30,627 


27,908 


57,750 


49,600 


10,271 


16,754 


2,000 


1,705 


29,386 


29,840 


137,786 


132,991 



5,303 
1,891 
7,830 

33,251 
5,815 

33,841 
690 

50,005 

22,042 
1,484 



162,152 



5,335 

11,641 

18,424 

3,790 

9,400 

15,639 

22,673 

5,661 

2,203 

17,986 

960 

113,712 



5,371 
1,042 

6,665 

30.572 

5.818 

37,406 

695 

43,980 

20,320 

994 



152,863 



4,755 

15,128 

17,876 

3,758 

9,166 

17,606 

21,104 

4,340 

1,565 

14,700 



109,998 
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Corrected to December 1, 1919. 



TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 
Chas. J. McCarthy .Governor 

C. P. Iaukea Secretary 

H. Irwin Attorney General 

D. E. Metzger Treasurer 

L. H. Bigelow Supt. Public Works 

C. T. Bailey Cornr. Public Lands 

Vaughan MaeCaughey . .Supt. Pub. Instr. 

Manley K. Hopkins Auditor 

W. P. Jarrett. High Sheriff 

John F. Stone. .. .Secretary to Governor 



Department of Judiciary. 
SUPREME COURT. 

Chief Justice Hon. J. L. Coke 

Associate Justice Hon. S. B. Kemp 

Associate Justice. .. .Hon. W. S. Edinga 



Jonah K. Kalanianaole 

Delegate to Congress 

LEGISLATIVE BODY. 
SENATORS. 

Hawaii — G. P. Kamauoha, J. W. Rus- 
sell, S. L. Desha, Robt. Hind. 

Maui— H. A. Baldwin, Geo. P. Cooke, 
H. W. Rice. 

Oahu— Chas. E. King, C. F. Chilling- 
worth, S. P. Correa, M. C. Pacheco, 
R. W. Shingle, Jno. Wise. 

Kauai — J. H. Coney, Chas. A. Rice. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Hawaii — H. L. Hoi stein, E. K. Kaaua, 

Jno. K. Kai, H. J. Lyman, O. W. 

Rose, E. da Silva, D. K. Kaupiko, 

H. L. Kawewehe. 
Maui — Jno. Brown, Jr., L. L. Joseph, M. 

G. Paschoal, A. F. Tavares, L. B. Ka- 

umeheiwa, Ed. s Waiaholo. 
Oahu — -Frank Andrade, Lorrin Andrews, 

H. K. L. Castle, Jas. K. Jarrett, A. 

Lewis, Jr., Wm. T. Rawlins, Robt. 

Ahuna, Geo. H. Holt, Jr., J. S. Kala- 
kiela. Jonah Kumalae, D. M. Kupi- 

hea, E. K. Fernandez. 
Kauai — M. K. Aguiar, Jr., J. S. Chand- 
ler, Saml. K. Kaalui, Jas. Werner. 

NATIONAL GUARD OF HAWAII. 

Gov. Chas. J. McCarthy. 

Commander in Chief 

Department Staff. 

Col. H. S. Hay ward Adjt.-Gen. 

Maj. J. M. Camara Asst. Adjt.-Gen, 

Maj. E. W. Sutton. Judge Adv. -Gen. 

Capt. Lewis ±5. Reeves. .. Inspector-Gen. 

Maj. Jno. W. Short... Q. M. Gen. 

Maj. Henry Van Gieson Q. M. C. 

Capt. W. R. Ouderkirk. Q. M. C. 

Maj. F. L. Morong. Med. Corps 



| CIRCUIT COURTS. 

| First Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

! Hon. Cornell S. Franklin 

! Second Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

! Hon. Jno. T. De Bolt 

Third Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. James J. Banks 

Second Circuit, Maui... Hon. L. L, Burr 

Third Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Jas. W. Thompson 

Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Clement K. Quinn 

Fifth Circuit, Kauai 

Wm. C. Achi, Jr. 

CLERKS OF COURTS. 
Clerk Supreme Court... J. A. Thompson 
Asst. Clerk, Supreme Court 

Robt. Parker, Jr; 

Stenographer, Supreme Court 

Miss Kate Kell.v 

Bailiff and Librarian Supreme Court j 

Jesse Uluihl 

Copyists : 

....Edith Mossman, Elizabeth Haili 

Circuit Court, First Circuit. 
Chief Clerk and Cashier. . .Henry Smitlj 

Assistant Clerks ! 

B. N. Kahaleptma, Sibyl Davi^ 

Clerks, 1st Judge j 

H. A. Wilder, Ralph Hairstoij 

Clerks, 2d Judge j 

A. V. Hogan, A. E. Restarted 

Clerks, 3rd J udge j 

Mrs. Sadie Lovett, Wm. Chillingworttl 

Stenographers -. . . . .7. L J 

Horner, H. R. Jordan, G. D. BelJ 

Clerk, Second Circuit, Maui j 

H. C. Mossnmil 

Clerk, Third Circuit, Hawaii j 

John liiHl 

Clerks, Fourth Circuit, Hawaii j 

..Thos. J. Ryan, Thomas Pedro. Jij 
Clerk Fifth Circuit, Kauai. Jos. xV. Sou^ 

COURT INTERPRETERS. j 

Hawaiian Wm. Homj^J 

Japanese J. NogM'li 

Chinese Say Kau • .ni| 

DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 
Oahu. 

J. B. Lightfoot Hotu'l ^ 

Alexr. D. Larnach, Second Hoin' 1 ' 1 ' 1 

S. Hookano ' '*'* 

B. P. Zablan Wai"^< 

J. L. Paao Kooh! i n£ 

E. Hore War I"« 

Wm. S. Wond, Second. WaM !l < 

J. K. Paele KoolauvMI 

Henry Cobb Adams, Second. Koolau; 
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Maui. 

W. A. McKay Wailuku 

C. B. Cockett Lahaina 

Manuel S. Pacheco Makawao 

G. K. Kunukau Second, Makawao 

H. E. Palakiko Han a 

G. P. Kauimakaole Second, Hana 

C. C. Conradt Molokai 

Joseph B. Conradt Kalawao 

J. D. McVeigh Second Kalawao 

Hawaii. 

T. E. M. Osorio South Hilo 

W. H. Smith, Second South Hilo 

K. K. Simmons. North Hilo 

R. H. Atkins North Kohala 

D. H. Makekau South Kohala 

R. H. Makekau Hamakua 

M. S. Botelho, Second Hamakua 

Jos. S. Perry Puna 

S. H. Haaheo, Second Puna 

Falter H. Hayselden Kau 

David K. Baker North Kona 

Robt. Makahalupa South Kona 

Kauai. 

J. L. Hjorth Lihue 

Jas. H. K. Kaiwi, Second Lihue 

D. K. Kapahee Koloa 

Wm. Huddy Hanalei 

C. B. Hofgaard Waimea 

J. K. Kapuniai "Waimea 

R. Puuki Kawaihau 

M. S. Henriques. .... .Second, Kawaihau 



BOARD OF PRISON INSPECTORS. 

Oahu— J. W. Waldron, J. M. Dowsett, 

E. H. Wodehouse. 
Maui — Wm. Herming, G. Freeland. 
\V. Hawaii — Arthur J. Stillman, Julian 

Monsarrat, Luther S. Aungst. 
[•:. Hawaii — \V. Weight, C. R. Shaw, 

Geo. Cool. 
Kauai — , J. M. Lydgate, H. 

Wolters. 



DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

Secretary C. P. laukea 

Chief Clerk of Dept...E. S. Cushingham 
Leon Sterling, R. S. Lono Clerks 



DEP ARTM EN T O F A T TOR N E Y 
GENERAL. 

•orney-Geneial. Harry Irwin 

Deputy Atty.-Gen I. Light foot 

■ rk of Dent.... Mrs. Kvelyn Thurston 

•nographer Miss D. Dunn 

'ice Clerk Miss M. Quinn 

gh Sheriff Win. J'. Jarrett 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

rr ~easurer Delbert E. Metzger 

Registrar of Public Accts..H. C. Hapai 
Dep. Reg. and Bookkeeper. . T. Treadway 
Dep. Bank Examiner.. W. II. Drummond 
Stenographer and Typewriter 

Miss Irmgaard Brash 

Clerks. .. .Mrs. Marie Capps, Fredk. Aiu 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner. . . . 

Earl Williams 



BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 

Registrar of Conveyances 

P. H. Burnet te 

Deputy Registrar....... .Geo. C. Kopa 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 

Portugal — Acting Consul 

I )r. L. A. Ga spar 

Italy — Consul (acting) . . . . W. M. Koyds 

Netherlands H. M. von Holt 

Norway — Consul L. M. Vetleson 

Denmark C. J. Iledemann 

TVru Bruce Cartwright, Jr. 

Chili — Consul J. W. Waldron 

'-•■eat Britain — Consul W. M. Royds 

Belgium — Vice-Consul A. Marques 

Siam — Consul (acting).. T. F. Sedgwick 

Snain — Vice-Consul T. F. Sedgwick 

nance — Consul A. Marques 

•I:: nan — Consul-General (acting) .... 

Y. Furuya 

n -ina — Consul S. H. Tan 

C nama — Consul A. Marques 

T ':-nania — -Consul, Hilo R. T. Guard 

lij azil A. D. Castro 



ASSESSORS AND COLLECTORS. 

First Division, Oahu. 

Chas. T. Wilder Assessor 

P. J. Jarrett Deputy 1st Division 

H. Sing Fook, V. Fernandez, I. H. Har- 

bottle, Ti Mito, John A. Palmer, 

Chas. Girdler. R. B. Reedy. H. A. 

Nye, W. C. Wilder, E. Norrie, T. A. 

Honan, Deputies, Honolulu; W. M. 

Graham, Clerk. 

F. H. Hayselden Ewa and Waianae 

R. W. Holt Waialua and Wahiawa 

Henry Cobb Adams 

Koolauloa and Koolaupoko 

Second Division, Maui. 

J. H. Kunewa Assessor 

W. E. Cockett (deputy ) Wailuku 

J. M. Armbrose (deputy) Lahaina 

W. Uenning (dei>uty) Makawao 

.1. N. Ualemano (deputy) Hana 

.J. M. Ambrose (deputy) 

Molokai and Lanai 

Third Division, Hawaii. 

O. T. Shipman \ssessor 

D. W. Branco (deputy) Xorth Hilo 

G. D. Supe (dei)uty) South Hilo 

Goo. Mundon (deputy) Puna 

W. U. Lainaholo (dejtuty) Kau 

W. D. Acker man (deputy) 

N. and S. Kona 

Itobt. Gillesru'e Hamakua 

Samuel P. "Woods N. Kohala 

Moses Koki South Kohala 

Fourth Division, Kauai. 

J. K. Farley Assessor 

W. K. Waiwaiole (deputy) Koloa 

.]. K. Kapuniai (deputy) 

Niihau and Waimea 

C J. Holt (deputy) Lihue 

f i. T. Barclay Kawaihau 

W. F. Sanborn .Hanalei 
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AUDITING DEPARTMENT. 

Auditor. ....... .Manley G. K. Hopkins 

Deputy Auditor A. V. Gear 

Clerks Jno. W. Vannatta, 

Alex. May, C. Jones, J. S. Achong, 

Lawrence K. Lono. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Superintendent. .... .Lyman H. Bigelow 

Chief Clerk of Dept Manuel K. Cook 

Clerk B. K. Ka-ne 

Stenographer Mrs. H. Paris 

Harbor Master, Honolulu 

Capt. W. R. Foster 

Assistant Capt. H. T. Martin 

Pilots, Honolulu — Capts. M. A. Madsen, 

Richard Nelson, J. P. Haglund. 
Harbor Master and Pilot, Hilo. 

.Capt. F. Mosher 

Pilot, Kahului Capt. E. H. Parker 

Port Allen.. Capt. Geo. B. Leavitt 



BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 

Chairman (ex-officia) . . . .L. H. Big-elow 
Secretary Norman Watkins 

Jas. Wakefield, W. H. McClellan, D. 

E. Metzg-er. 

Frank C. Poor Clerk 

Miss H. Bertlemann Asst. Clerk 

Mary Prendergast Stenographer 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYING CORPS. 

Walter E. Wall Surveyor 

R. D. King. Assistant 

Herbert E. Newton. . .Assistant 

Thos. J. K. Evans. . Asst. 

Jos. Iao Draughtsman 

Miss A. F. Bertleman Office Asst. 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF AG- 
RICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Commissioners — A. H. Rice, President; 
H. M. ^ on Holt, W. M. Giffard, J. 
M. Dowsett, A. L. C. Atkinson. 

Division of Forestry. 

C. S. Judd — Supt. Forestry and Execu- 
tive Officer of Board. 

David Haug-hs Forest Nurseryman 

Joseph F. Rock Consulting- Botanist 

Bro. M. Newell. In Charge Nursery, Hilo 

Division of Entomology. 

D. T. Fullaway Entomologist 

Quan Chew, S. Villaflor Assts. 

Division of Plant Inspection. 

Edward M. Ehrhorn. .Chf. Plant Insptr. 

D. B. Lang-ford Asst. Plant Insptr. 

Bro. M. Newell Fruit 

and Plant Insptr., Hilo, Hawaii 

Will J. Cooper Fruit 

and Plant Insptr.. Kahului, Maui 

E. E. Madden Honorary 

Plant Insptr., Mahukona, Hawaii 
Geo. B. Leavitt Honor- 
ary Plant Insptr., Eleele, Kauai 
G. C. Munro Honor- 
ary Plant Insptr., Manele, Lanai 
Miss Ruth Seybolt Inspector's Clerk 



Division of Animal Industry. 
Victor A. Norgaard, V. S 

...Supt. and Territorial Veterinarian 

Dr. L. N. Case Assistant 

Dr. J. C. Fitzgerald, Dep. V. S Maui 

Dr. H. B. Elliott, Dep. V. S...E. Hawaii 

Dev. V. S., West Hawaii 

Cyril Golding Dep. V. S., Kauai 

Jos. Richard Live Steck Insptr. 

Miss M. T. Kelly Clerk and Stenog. 

Miss Florence White 

Stenog". and Librarian 

Daniel Logan Editor Forester 



FENCE COMMISSIONERS. 
Honolulu — Gerrit P. Wilder. 
Ewa and Waianae — E. O. White, C. A. 

Brown. 
Waialua — R. Kinney. 
Makawao — E. Morton, W. Henning, J. 

G. Freitas. 
Hamakua — W. J. Rickard, A. L. Moses, 

J. K. White. 
N. Kohala — W. S. May, Ernest K. Kane- 

hailua, E. K. Akina. 
N. Kona— A. S. Wall, Thos. Silva, J. Ka- 

elemakule. 
S. Kona — E. K. Kaaua, L. P. Lincoln, A. 

Haile. 
Kau — Geo. Campbell, John T. Nakai, 

G. J. Becker. 
Puna — H. J. Lyman, G. D. Supe. 
Molokai — S. Fuller, James G. Munro, 

H. R. Hitchcock. 



LIQUOR LICENSE COMMISSIONERS. 

City and County of Honolulu. 

R. A. Cooke, J. O. Carter, C. A. Long-, 
F. D. Lowrey, E. W. Sutton. 

County of Maui. 

C. D. Lufkin, D. C. Lindsay, W. F. 
Kaae, D. H. Case, T. B. Lyons. 

County of Hawaii. 

John T Moir, R. T. Guard, T. C. White, 
Saml. P. Woods, J. A. M. Osorio. 

County of Kauai. 

W. H. Rice, Sr., G. N. Wilcox, W. P. 
McBryde, B. D. Baldwin, W. F. 
Sanborn. 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAN PS. 

C. T. Bailey Commissioner 

A. A. Dunn Chief Clerk 

5. M. Kanakanui % 

....... .Surveyor and Title Searcnei 

Henry Peters First Clork 

C. A. K. Hopkins Translator 

H. L. Kinslea Patent Clerk 

S. F. Palea, Geo. Awai, Frank Ka- 

lua, John Aiu Clerks 
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Sub- Agents. 

1st District, Hilo and Puna 

Jos. G. Andrews 

2nd District, Hamakua. Jos. G. Andrews 

3rd District, Kona and Kau 

J. G. Andrews 

4th District, Maui W. O. Aiken 

5th District, Oahu..... A. A. Dunn 

8th District G. W. Sahr 

Division of Hydrography. 

James E. Stewart 

Chief Hydrographer and Engineer 

Max H. Carson Office Engineer 

II. A. R. Austin. .Asst. Engineer (Maui) 

W. V. Hardy, Benjamin Rush 

Assistant Engineers 

J. Kaheaku . .Computer 

E. E. Goo "7 Clerk 



LAND BOARD. 

J. F. Brown Secretary 

A. D. Castro, A. Horner, J. W. Waldron, 
W. H. C. Campbell, E. Henriques. 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 

Chairman ex-officio C. P. Iaukea 

Commissioners — A. G. M. Robertson, M. 
M. Scott. 

Librarian R. C. Lydecker 

Translator Stephen Mahaulu 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Superintendent. . .Vaughan MacCaugiiey 
T H. Gibson Deputy Supt. 

Commissioners. 

'Mhu L. G. 

Blackman, Mrs. E. J. McCandless 

ffawaii S. P. Woods, W. H. Smith 

Maui D. C. Lindsay 

'< uiai 

Supervising* Principals — 

Honolulu — James C. Davis. 

»ihu (except Plonolulu) — Miss Mar- 
garet Mossman. 

\I mi—H. M. Wells. 

: i iwjiii. West — Bertha B. Taylor; Ha- 
waii, East — Eugene Horner. 

K.uai — Bernice Hundley. 

^iTetary Miss Daisy Smith 

^st. Secretary Henry Williams 

«^st. Clerk Miss Eleanor L. Holt 

Board Industrial Schools. 

M-s. B. L. Marx, Rev. V. Franckx, Jas. 
A. Rath,, W. P. Jarrett, Mrs. F. W. 
Macfarlane, Mrs. A. Lewis, Judge 
C. S. Franklin (ex-officio). 



Chief Sanitary Officer, Oahu 

Director Medical Supervision of 

Schools Dr. H. L. Ross 

Director Tuberculosis Bureau 

„ Dr. Ruth McKellar 

Registrar Genl. Births, Deaths and 

Marriages Miss M. Hester Lemon 

Chief Clerk W. K. Simerson 

Asst. Clerk Albert McGurn 

Stenographer Miss M. Weir 

Food Commissioner and Analyst.... 

• • . . . M. B. Bairos 

Supt. Insane Asylum. Dr. W. A. Schwallie 
Supt. Leper Settlement. . . . J. D. McVeigh 
Resident Physician. . .Dr. W. J. Goodhue 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Hawaii — C. 

Charlock. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Maui — Geo. 

Weight. 
Chief Sanitary Officer, Kauai — F. B 

Cook. 

Government Physicians. 

Oahu — 

H. Wood Waialua 

R. J. McGettigan Ewa and Waianae 

Dr. H. B. Cooper Aiea 

C. Buf f ett Koolauloa 

Dr. F. A. St. Sure Koolaupoko 

Maui — 

Dr. Geo. Webb Lahaina 

Dr. A. C. Rothrock 

Makawao and Kula 

Dr ,R. C. Lichtenfels Hana 

Wm. Osmers Wailuku 

F. L. Sawyer Puunene and Kihei 

C. P. Durney. .Kula and Upper Makawao 
Dr. E. S. Goodhue Leeward Molokai 

Hawaii — 

O. A. Jeffreys.... N. and S. Kona 

B. D. Bond N. Kohala 

Dr. C. L. Carter 

Hamakua and S. Kohala 

Dr. W. A. Christensen. .North Hamakua 

L. L. Sexton s. Hilo 

Dr. Gurdon Potter s. Hilo 

W. D. Whitman N. Hilo 

Frederick Irwin Puna 

Dr. A. T. Roll Kau 

Kauai — • 

Wm. Dunn Waimea 

A. H. Waterhouse Koloa 

E. N. Young- Dihue 

K. Yanagihara Hanalel 

J. M. Kuhns Kawaihau 



BOARD OF HEALTH. 

[resident Dr. F. E. Trotter 

Members — Dr. W. C. Hobdy, H. Irwin 

(ex-officio), G. P. Denison, G. J. 

Waller, Jr., F. Walter Macfarlane. 

Secretary . .K. B. Porter 

niblic Health Officer. . .Jas. T. Wayson 



INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD. 

City and County of Honolulu — F. E. 

Steere, R. B. Booth, A. J. Campbell, 

F. O. Boyer, A. J. Wirtz. 
Maui — W. H. Field, W. J. Cooper, Geo. 
W T eight, G. Freeland, W. A. McKav. 
Hawaii — D. Ewaliko, Dr. H. B. Elliott, 

W. J. Stone, ^. K. Baird, H. A. 

Truslow. 
Kauai — J. H. Moragne, H. H. Brodie, J. 
M. Lydgate, E. E. Mahlum. 



CIVIL SERVICE COM. BRD. HEALTH. 

W. C. MeGonagle, T. J. Fitzpatrick 

Dr. J. S. B. Pratt. 
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BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 

Medical — Dr. R. W. Benz, Dr. J. R. 

Judd, Dr. Grover A. Batten. 
Pharmacy— D. G. Webber, Dr. J. C. 

O'Day, A. J. Gignoux. 
Dental — O. E. Wall, M. E. Grossman, 

F. E. Clark. 
Veterinary — V. A. Norgaard, W. T. Mon- 
sarratt, ,T. C. Fitzgerald. 



Fred. L. Waldron; W. C. McGon- 
agle (Oahu), W. O. Aiken (Maui), 
W. H. Rice (Kauai), James Hender- 
son (Hawaii), John Hodges, Secy. 



COMMISSIONERS OF INSANITY. 

L. J. Warren Chairman 

Drs. C. B. Cooper, G, Herbert. 



HONOLULU STOCK AND BOND 

EXCHANGE. 

Organized August 8, 1898. 

President H. B. Giffard 

Vice-President W. A. Love 

Secretary H. R. Ma.cfarlane 

Treasurer Guardian Trust Co. 



PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
Established 1913. 

Chairman W. T, Garden 

Members 

....I. M. Stainback, A. J. Gignoux 

H. Gooding Field Auditor 

H. P. O' Sullivan Secretary 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 

HONOLULU. 

Reorganized May 27, 1914. 

W. F. Dillingham President 

A. Lewis, Jr First Vice-President 

Geo. P. Denlson. . Second Vice-President 

C. G. Heiser Treasurer 

Raymond C. Brown. Secretary 

Directors: G. H. Angus, F. E. Blake, 

R. B. Booth. F. O. Boyer, G. A. 

Brown, G. F. Bush, E. P. Cha- 

pin, J. L. Coekbum, R. A. 

Cooke, F. J. Lindeman, C. P. 

Morse, F. D. Lowrey, W. C. 

McGonagle, L. T. Peck, L. A. 

Thurston, J. T. Warren, John 

Waterhouse. 



MAUI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

President D. C. Lindsay 

Vice-President H. W. Rice 

Secretary D. H. Case 

Treasurer C. D. Lufkin 



HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Re-organized Nov. 18, 1895. 

President Jno. Waterhouse 

Vice-President. . E. F. Bishop 

Sec.-Treas Royal D. Mead 

Auditor J. W. Waldron 



HILO BOARD OF TRADE. 
Organized .... 

President G. H. Vicars 

Vice-President E. N. Deyo 

Secretary. . B. C. Stewart 

Treasurer E. F. Nichols 



EXPERIMENT STATION OF PLANT- 
ERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Station Staff. 

H. P. Agee .Director 

R. C. L. Perkins 

Consulting Entomologist 

Otto H. Swezey, F. Muir. .Entomologists 
P. H. Timberlake, F. X. Williams, 
H. T. Osborn, C. E. Pemberton 

Asst. Entomologists 

H. L. Lyon Botany and Forestry 

E. L. Caum Asst. Pathologist 

Adolf Holm Supt. Forest Nurseries 

E. J. Mooklar, M. L, Hartman 

....Assts. in Pineapple Investgtn. 

R. S. Norris Sugar Technologist 

; W. R. Mc A Hep. Asst. Sugar Technologist 

! P. S. Burgess Chemist 

[A. Brodie. C. E. Warriner, F. R. 
! Werthmueller, L. L. Lynch, H. 

1 A. Wilson. Asst. Chemists 

J. P. Melanphv Fertilizer Sampler 

J. A. Verret, R. S. Thurston, R. M. 
Allen. Assoc, and Asst. Agriculturists 

W. R. R. Potter Illustrator 

\\\ P. Alexander Asst. to Director 

I ). A. Meek Chief Clerk 



KAUAI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Organized 1913. 

President E. H. W. Broadbent 

Vice-President . .R. D. Moler 

Secretary J. M. Lydgate 

Treasurer J. I. Silva 



HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKEP-" 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1917. 

A. Horner Preside*'* 

C. P. Judkins, . Vice-Preside 



II. H. Sinclair 



. Seo.-Tre.-- 



Auditor. 



W. N. Stewart A - H- Tarleton Executive S-- 



HAWAII TOURIST RntEAU. 



' HAWAIIAN CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATION 



Geo. II. Angus Chairman President . . . J, P. Post 

J. D. Melnernv Vico-Ohairman Vice-President ... Prof. F. T. Dillingho 

Members: G. S. McKenzie. A. A. Young, Secretary-Treasurer S. S. Pc 
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HAWAIIAN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION. 
Organized .... 

Chairman Prof. A. R. Kellar 

Vice-Chairman J. H. Granger 

Secretary Irwin Spalding 

Treasurer . . F. O. Boyer 



BOARD OF MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
—AGENCIES 

Boston C. Brewer & Co . 

Philadelphia .C. Brewer & Co. 

New York Bruce Cartwright 

Liverpool Theo. H. Davies & Co. 

Lloyds, London. . .Theo. H. Davies & Co. 
San Francisco Bishop Ins. Agency 



BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Jno. Waterhouse President 

R. H. Trent. Vice-President 

B. Froiseth Sec.-Treas. 

R. E. Clark Auditor 

HAWAII RATING BUREAU 

Geo. H. Cowan President 

F. D. Creedon Vice-President 

Bernard Froiseth Sec.-Treas. 

Audit Co. of Hawaii .Auditor 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 
Erected in 1860. 

President F. M. Hatch 

Vice-President A. G. M. Robertson 

Secretary John Guild 

Treasurer Geo. C. Potter 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Resident Physician Dr. F. F. Alsup 

Superintendent C. H. Allen 

Bookkeeper E. J. Rego 

Asst. Supt Miss Helen Macfarlane 

Head Nurse Miss Margaret Pepper 

Housekeeper ...Mrs. Margaret Coleman 
Trustees — F. M. Hatch, A. J. Camp- 
bell, G. C. Potter, Geo. Sherman, 
John Guild, A. G. M. Robertson, 
G. Ii Brown. 



LEAHI HOME. 
Organized April 4, 1900. 

President A. A. Young 

Vice-Presidents 

Father Valentin, C. Montague Cooke 

Secretary C. R. Hemenway 

Treasurer .A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor G. P. Denison 

Medical Supt. .A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

Asst. Supt Robt. Anderson 

Matron.. Mrs. A. B. Chamberlain 

Nurses Miss McBryde, Miss Ford 

Clerk L. J. Fagg 



CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL. 
Opened Nov. 24, 1909. 

President. S. B. Dole 

v ice-President E. A. Mott-Smith 

Secretary Miss A. Budd 



Treasurer W. O. Smith 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Superintendent (acting) 

Miss M. Williams 

Trustees — S. B. Dole, W. O. Smith, J. 
A. Balch, Mrs. A. S. Wilcox, Al- 
len Herbert, Geo. B. Isenberg, 
E. A. Mott-Smith. 



HOSPITAL FLOWER SOCIETY. 

President Mrs. A. W. Carter 

Vice-President Mrs. R. i .). Mead 

Secretary Mrs. A. J. Gignoux 

Treasurer Mrs. W. F. Soper 

SAILORS* HOME SOCIETY. 

Organized 1853. 
Meets annually in December. 

President 

Secretary C. H. Atherton 

Treasurer Jno. Waterhouse 

Trustee J. A. Kennedy 

SEAMEN'S INSTITUTE. 

Established 1902. 

President. .Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick,D.D. 

Officers 

L. Tenney Peck Chairman 

H. M. von Holt Vice-Chairman 

Ed Towse Secretary 

H. McK. Harrison Treasurer 

H. W. M. Mist Auditor 

C. F. Mant Superintendent 

DAUGHTERS OF HAWAII. 

Hon. Regent Mrs. E. L. Dillingham 

Presiding Regent. ... Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 
First Vice-Regent. ... .Mrs. Laura Wight 
Second Vice-Regent. .Mrs. J. P. Erdman 

Historian Mrs. L. Webb 

Asst. Historian Mrs. Chas. Lucas 

Secretary Mrs. B. L. Marx 

Treasurer Miss M. Ahrens 



TERRITORIAL LIBRARY. 

HONOLULU LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Organized March. 

Incorporated June 24, 1879. 

President Prof. M. M. Scott 

Secretary J. H. Fisher 

Treasurer A. Gartley 

Auditor J. H. Fisher 



LIBRARY OF HAWAII. 
Trustees. 

C. H. Atherton President 

Rev. H. B. Restarick Vice-President 

J. F. Blake. . Treasurer 

Rev. W. D. Westervelt Secretary 

A. Lewis, Jr., Mrs. L. L. McCandless, 

A. Gartley. 

Library Staff. 

Edna I. Allyn Librarian 

Maud Jones, Alice E. Burnham. . . Assts. 

Mary F. Carpenter Cataloguer 

Carrie P. Green Reference Librarian 

Mary S. Lawrence. .Children's Librarian 

Jorjine Jensen ...Asst. Ch. Lib. 

Akana K. Ma Clerk 

Helen J. Stearns. . Islands Dept. 
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HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Organized Jan. 11, 1892. 

President .Jos. S. Emerson 

Vice-Presidents A. 

Lewis, Jr., A. Perry, A. Lindsay, Jr. 

Recording Secty Ed. Henriques 

Cor. Secretary W. D. Westervelt 

Treasurer Jno. L. Fleming- 
Librarian Miss E. I. Allyn 

KAUAI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

President Wm. Hyde Rice 

Vice-President J. M. Lydgate 

Sec.-Treas Miss E. N. Wilcox 



BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM. 
Board of Trustees. 

Albert F. Judd. President 

E. F. Bishop Vice-President 

Wm. Williamson Secretary 

J. M. Dowsett Treasurer 

W. O. Smith, H. Holmes, R. H. Trent. 

Museum Staff. 
William T. Brigham, A. M., D. Sc... 

Director Emeritus 

Herbert Ernest Gregory, Ph.D. (Yale), 
Silliman Prof, of Geology Yale 

Uniy Acting Director 

W. H. Dall, D. Ph. .Hon. Cur. of Molusca 
John F. G. Stokes 

....Curator of Polynesian Ethnology 
C. Montague Cooke, Jr., D. Ph 

._ Curator of Pulmonata 

C. N. Forbes Curator of Botany 

Otto H. Swezey 

Hon. Curator of Entomology 

Miss E. B. Higgins (on leave) 

Librarian 

Miss C. G. Dickerman. .Actg. Librarian 
Mrs. H. M. Helvie 

. . . Superintendent of Exhibition Halls 
Mrs. L. Webb Asst. 

Superintendent of Exhibition Halls 
J. W. Thompson. .. .Artist and Modeler 



BAR ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
Organized June 28, 1899. 

President S. B. Dole 

Vice-President W. T. Rawlins 

Secretary E. W. Sutton 

Treasurer .A. M. Cristy 



HAWAIIAN PHILATELIC SOCIETY. 
Organized April 13, 1911. 

President Capt. E. H. Parker 

Vice-President C. D. Wright 

Secretary C. J. Cooper 

Treasurer E. M. Ehrhorn 

Librarian E. L. Caum 

Supt. Junior Soc A. F. Cooke 



Y. M. C. A. CHESS CLUB. 
Organized Oct. IT, 1913. 

President C. H. Medcalf 

Vice-President H. W. Vaughan 

Secretary. . H. O. Jewell 

Treasurer H. B. Campbell 



HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Organized May 24, 1895. 



President 

Vice-President. . 

Secretary 

Treasurer 



Dr. A. F. Jackson 

.... .Dr. F. L. Putnam 

Dr. G. A. Batten 

. . . Dr. A. K. Hanchett 



HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OF THE 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

President 

Vice-President G. P. Wilder 

Secretary J. T. Taylor 

Treasurer L. M. Judd 

Registrar E. T. Winant 

Board of Managers — W. J. Forbes. 



AMERICAN LEGION—HONOLULU 

BRANCH. 

Organized Sept. 4, 1919. 

Commander Leonard Withington 

Vice-Commander . J. Jorgensen 

Adjutant Henry P. O'Sullivan 

Finance Officer A. B. Clark 

Historian Mrs. Dorothy B. Harper 

Master-at-Arms J. T. McGowan 

Chaplain Rev. Fr. Valentin 



ALOHA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

State Regent Mrs. Hermann Hugo 

Chapt. Regent 

Vice-Regent Mrs. J. M. Atherton 

Recording Sec 

Miss Zella Breckenridge 

Treasurer Mrs. J. W. Caldwell 

Registrar Miss Mary Burbank 

Historian Mrs. Jas. Guild 

Chaplain Mrs. A. H. B. Judd 



HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Originally Organized 1823. 
Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meet- 
ing June. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice Presidents 

... A. C. Alexander, Walter F. Frear 

Cor. Secty Rev. H. P. Judd 

Rec. Secretary Rev. J. L. Hopwood 

Treasurer. Theo. Richards 

Auditor M. C. Copeland 



WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Organized 1871. 

President Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Vice-Presidents — Miss Alice Knapp, Mrs, 
H. P. Judd. 

Recording Secty Dorothy C. Rowel? 

Home Cor. Secty Mrs. Edgar Wood 

Foreign Cor. Secty Miss A. E. Judd 

Treasurer Mrs. E. L. Dillingham 

Asst. Treasurer Miss C. C. Varney 

Auditor W. J. Forbes 
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MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 
Organized 1851. Annual Meeting June. 

President W. W. Chamberlain 

Vice-President Geo. P. Cooke 

Secretary Mrs. R. W. Andrews 

Recorder R. W. Andrews 

Treasurer . L. A. Dickey 



YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1869. Annual Meeting April. 

President R. H. Trent 

Vice-President H. G. Dillingham 

Treasurer R. A. Cooke 

Rec. Secretary Chas. F. demons 

PJxeeutive Secty Arthur E. Larimer 

Associate Gen. Sec L. R. Killam 

Associate Secty Robt. E. Stone 

Business Secty Floyd H. Emmans 

Educational Secty Rolla K. Thomas 

Physical Director C. A. Pease 

Membership Secty J. W. McCrillis 

Community Boys' Secy.Saml. W. Robley 
Boys' Dept. Secty W. W. Shavar 

Nuuanu Department. 

Chairman R. H. Trent 

Vice-President Dr. I. Mori 

Treasurer W. A. Love 

Rec. Secty Yap See Young 

Executive Secty. L. R. Killam 

Associate Secty F. I. Ambler 

Educational Secty Geo. R. Loehr 



ARMY AND NAVY Y. M. C. A. 

Organized Aug. 3, 1917. 

District Headquarters Staff. 

Urban Williams Executive Sec, 

I. D. Vayhinger Business Sec. 

R. N. Corbaley Accountant 

E. D. Bayerle-M. M. Morgan.. Asst. Sees. 
H. W. Metcalf ...Educational Sec. 

Schofield Barracks No. 1. 

R. W. Thacker Camp Secretary 

J. W. Wadman. .. .Religious Work Sec. 

Uarl Bingman Building Secretary 

H. W. Page Camp Physical Director 

Schofield Barracks No. 2. 

Henry A. Rudin Building Secretary 

Fort Kamehameha. 

Bryan D. Beck Building Secretary 

Fort Ruger. 
G. A. Wesson Building Secretary 



YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1900. 
Hon. President. . .Mrs. E. L. Dillingham 

President Mrs. F. C. Atherton 

Secretary Mrs. C. M. Cooke, Jr. 

Cor. Secretary Mrs, W. F. Frear 

Treasurer Mrs. I. J. Shepherd 

•Gen. Secty Miss Grace Channon 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Vice-Presidents 

Mrs. W. F. Frear, Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Recording Secty Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Treasurer Mrs. E. A. Rath 

Auditor j. l. Cockburn 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
Organized June 7, 1899. 

President Jas. L. Cockburn 

Vice-Presidents S. B. Dole, 

Mrs. F. W. Macfarlane, Mrs. A. 

C. Alexander and Mrs. A. F. Wall 

Treasurer G. C. Potter 

Secty. and Manager .. .Miss B. E. Smith 
Auditor Henry Davis 

STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Organized 1852. Annual Meeting June. 

President Mrs. A. Fuller 

Vice-President Mrs. A. A. Young 

Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor E. W. Jordan 

Directress Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse 

BRITISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Organized 1869. 

President (ex-officio) . . .H.B.M.'s Consul 

Vice-President Rev. Wm. Ault 

Secretary W. C. Shields 

Treasurer H. B. Sinclair 



HAWAIIAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 

President Mrs. W. W. Thayer 

Vice-Presidents. Mrs. E. P. Low, Al- 
bert Horner, Mrs. Clifford Kimball 
Secretary . . Mrs. A. W. Van Valkenburg 

Treasurer Mrs. E. A. Mott-Smith 

Auditor Herbert Dowsett 

Agent Miss M. L. Smith 

Hon. Agent .Miss Lucy K. Ward 

OAHU CEMETERY ASSOCIATION. 

President F. J. Lowrey 

Vice-President S. G. Wilder 

Secretary H. H. Walker 

Treasurer Hawaiian Trust Co. 

THE OUTDOOR CIRCLE. 
(For the beautifying of Honolulu.) 

President Mrs. A. G. M. Robertson 

1st Vice-President. .Mrs. C. J. McCarthy 
2d Vice-President. . .Mrs. Eric Knudsen 

Secretary Mrs. W. L. Moore 

Treasurer Mrs. Z. K. Myers 

Ex. Officer Mrs. A. E. Murphy 



PACIFIC CLUB. 

Organized 1852. Premises on Alakea 

Street, two doors below Beretania. 

President E. I. Spalding 

Vice-Presidents 

J. N. S. Williams, J. O. Carter 

Secretary R. E. McGrew 

Treasurer W. H. Mclnerny 
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HAWAIIAN VOLCANO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 

President L. A. Thurston 

Vice-President W. D. Westervelt 

Vice-President C. M. Cooke 

Treasurer L. T. Peck 

Secretary L. W. de Vis-Norton 

Observatory Director 

Dr. T. A. Jagg-ar, Jr. 



COMMERCIAL CLUB OF HONOLULU. 
Organized Aug. 30, 1906. 

President Ed Towse 

Vice-President A. Gartley 

Secretary E. R. Clark 

Treasurer A. S. Guild 

ROTARY CLUB. 

President L. Tenney Peck 

Vice-President 

Secretary A. H. Tarleton 

Treasurer J. T. Warren 

BRITISH CLUB. 

President Fred. J. Waldron 

Vice-Presidents 

Peter E. Tosh, G. B. Marshall 

Secretary J. Hay Wilson 

Treasurer . . S. J. C. Todd 

Associate Treasurer Robt. Hair 

Auditor H. I). Young 



AD CLUB. 

President P. M. Pond 

Vice-President Thos. Sharp 

Secretary W. F. Schulte, Jr. 

Treasurer C. K. Medcalf 



HONOLULU FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conduct- 
ed as volunteers till March 1, 1893, 
when it was changed to a paid dept. 

Chief Engineer — Chas. Thurston. 

Asst. Engineer — Wm. Blaisdell. 

Engine No. 1 — Location Central Station, 

cor. Fort and Beretania streets, 
j Engine No. 2 — Location, Central Sta- 
i tion, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Chemical Co. No. 1 — Location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Hook and Ladder Truck — Location, Cen- 
tral Station, cor. Fort and Beretania. 

Engine Co. No. 3 — Location cor. Wilder 
avenue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 4— Location King street 
and Austin lane 

Engine Co. No. 5 — Location Kaimuki. 



COUNTRY CLUB. 
Organized 1906. 

President W. H. Mclnerny 

Vice-President A. G. Smith 

Secretary G H. Ruttolnh 

Treasurer Wm. Simpson 

OUTRIGGER CLUB. 

Organized May, 1908. 

President Warren Dease 

Vice-President J. M. Westgate 

Secretary W. J. Dickson 

Treasurer F. C. Bailey 

Captain G. I). Center 

WOMEN'S AUXILIARY. 

President Mrs. F. M. Swanzy 

Vice-President Mrs. A. Fuller 

Treasurer .Mrs. W. J. MacNiel 

Secretary Mrs. W. A. Wall 



HONOLULU ART SOCIETY. 
Organized Nov. 1, 1919. 

President B. L. Marx 

Vice-President A. L. Dean 

Secretary Mrs. R. N. Burnham 

Chairman Finance Com... White Sutton 



HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION, A. A. U. 

President Geo. David Center 

Vice-President P. F. Lee 

Sec.-Treas Mrs. F. L. Leo 

Registration Com. — B. H. Clark. 



OAHU COLLEGE. 
Officers. 

A. F. Griffiths, A.M President 

Levi C. Howland..Asst. to the President 

Academy Faculty. 

Ernest T. Chase .Principal 

Susan G. Clark Latin 

Charlotte P. Dodge 

.......... History and Mathematics 

Isabella A. Farlinger 

Stenography and Typing 

Dorothy Granger 

Stenography and Typing 

Mrs. Edith Guild Office Secretary 

Catherine Johnson Office Secretary 

Mrs. Fred. Kirchhoff French 

Wilbur J. MacNeil Science 

Wm. H. Mather 

Bookkeeping and Head Coml. Dept. 

May Belle McCandliss French 

Mary C. Porter English 

Mrs. Eda Schmutzler French 

Chas. F. Schmutzler 

German and Mathematics 

Arthur L. Silverman English 

Elementary School. 

Mary P. Winne Principal 

Emma Barnhard. Grade 1 

Gertrude Blake Office Secretary 

Florence N. Carter. Grade 2 

Lucy L. Doggett Grade 4 

Blanche M. Folsom Grade 5 

Viola Gandrup Inter. 

Carolyn E. Graves Grade 1 

Anna F. Johnson. .Grade 6 & Vice-Prin. 
Adele McCord. .Grade 3 & Phvs. Traing. 

Gladys E. McRae Grade 5 

Beatrice Perr^ . . Grade 5 & Penmanship 

Edith F. Phillips Inter. 

Maurine Samson Grade 3 

Matie A. Sawyer Grade 6 

Bertha E. Smith Inter. 3-4 

Claire H. Uecke Grade 1 

Ruth D. Woodford Grade 4 
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Junior Academy. 

Arthur E. Robinson Principal 

Olive H. Brosius Phys- 
iology, English, History, Geography 

Frances A. Clark Office Secretary 

Helen E. Hasty History 

Alice M. Hayward 

English, History, Geography 

Evangeline Holmes Mathematics 

Mrs. Sara Hull English 

Otto B. Loewen Mathematics 

Helen Piatt , French 

Sue A. Ross. . .English, History, Civics 

Merna M. Sawyer Mathematics 

Daisy D. Spry Latin 

Mrs. Ruth H. Thompson Science 

Music School. 

Frank Moss Director 

Helen G. Caldwell Piano and Voice 

Edwin H. Ideler Violin 

Mrs. Pearl S. Ideler Piano 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli Voice 

Emily D. Parrish Piano 

Dorothy Pasmore Cello 

Mary Pasmore (Mrs. Burrell) . . . .Violin 
Frances Tipton Piano and Voice 

Special Teachers. 

Frank Barwick Gardener 

Edna M. Allison , Nurse 

Lester T. Hull Manual Training 

Neleta Ham Art 

Dora L. Kirwin Oral Expression 

Madaline V. McMahon. .Physical Traing. 
Frances L. Mowry. .Cooking & Sewing 
Mrs. Doremus Scudder . 

Principal Boarding Dept. 

Jane L. Winne School Music 

May Worthington 

Matron and Director Cafeteria 

Alice B. Radclif fe Librarian 

Kate Singlehurst Asst. Librarian 

Major Seigle Military Training 

H. G. Wooten Engineer 



BOARD OF REGENTS, COLLEGE OF 
HAWAII. 

Wallace R. Farrington Chairman 

Arthur L. Dean Secretary 

Regents — Alonzo Gartley, C. R. Hem- 

enway, Mrs. J. R. Ashford, A. G. 

Smith. 

The Faculty. 

Arthur L. Dean, A.B. (Harvard '00), 

Ph.D. (Yale '02) 

Pres. and Prof, of Chemistry 

John S. Donaghho, A.B. (Marietta '89) 

A.M. (Marietta '97) 

. .Prof, of Mathematics & Astronomy 

John M. Young, B.S. (Univ. Florida 
'98), M.E. (Cornell '02), M.M.E. 
(Cornell '04) Professor of En- 
gineering, Engineer for the College 

Arthur R. Kellar, C.E. (Cornell '03), 
LL.B. (National Univ. '06), S.M. 
C.E. (Harvard '16), M.S. (Mass. 

Inst. Tech. '16) 

Prof, of Civil Engineering 

Frank T. Dillingham, N.S. (Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Inst. '01), M.A. 
(Yale '16) Prof, of Chemistry 

Arthur L. Andrews, B.L. (Cornell 



'93), M.L. (Cornell '95), Ph.D. 
(Cornell '02) Professor 

of English & Secty. of the College 
Joseph F. C. Rock (Vienna Univ., 

Austria) ... .Prof. Systematic Botany 
Minnie E. Chipman (Woman's Art 

School, N.Y.) 

.Prof, of Ceramics and Design 

Arnold Romberg, A.B. (Univ. of 

Texas '10), Ph.D. (Harvard '15) 

Prof, of Physics 

Louis A. Henke, B.S. (Univ. of Wis- 
consin '12) Prof, of Agriculture 

David L. Crawford, B.A. (Pomona 

'11), M.A. (Stanford '12) 

Prof, of Entomology 

William C. Furer, B.S. (Mass. Inst. 

of Tech. '06) 

. . . Actg. Prof, of Civil Engineering 
Richard Wrenshall, Ph.B. (Yale '12), 

Ph.D. (Yale '15) 

Mae L. Wells, B.S. (Columbia '14), 

A.M. (Columbia '18) 

....Asst. Prof, of Household Science 
Anna von Balzer Dahl (formerly 

head of Vienna School of Cos- 
tume Designing, S.F.) 

Asst. Prof, of Textiles and Design 
John Howard Midkiff, B.S. (Univ. 

Illinois '17).. Asst. Prof. Agriculture 
Mildred M. Yoder, Ph.B. (Oberlin 

'94) Instructor in History 

Alice E. Harbaugh 

.....Asst. in Drawinsr and Ceramics 
Trvinar O. Pecker, A.B. (Boston Univ. 

'12). Alliance Fraiicaise, Sorbon- 

ne, Paris 

Prof, of Romantic Languages 

Herbert F. Bers-man. B.S. (Kansas 

Agric. Col. '05), M.S. (Univ. of 

Minn. '15), Ph.D. (Univ. of 

Minn. '18) 

Clara U Hemenway Librarian 

Capt. Edward A. Willi ford. U.S.A. 

Militarj^ Instructor 

Frances D. Smith 

Physical Instructor for Women 

W. R. Me ah en .. Lecturer, Sugar Mfg. 
Shirley F. Allen.. Asst. Instr. in English 



MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE. 

Rev. J. L. Hopwood President 

Boys' Department (Mills School). 

John F. Nelson Principal 

Miss Edna Byrd, A. B. Given, Frank Hlu- 
boky, Chas. W. Herron, Miss Edna 
Lochridge, R. E. Ma this, Miss Beu- 
lah Stebno, Geo. H. Sueoka, Miss 
Hazel Woodruff, Miss Elizabeth Ap- 
pleton, Bruce A. Gumming, Earl V. 
Harlow, Miss Elizabeth J. Jones, 
Cecil C. Martin, Miss Austa McKit- 
rick, Mrs. J. F. Stone. Miss Bessie 
R. Wood, Arthur E. Wyman. 

Girls' Department (Kawaiahao Semi- 
nary) 

Miss Anna M. Reid Principal 

Misses Lena Babcock, Leonora J. Clark, 
Roselle F. Faast, Norma Underbill, 
Emily F. Wells, Mrs. Harold H. 
Yost; Misses Elizabeth R. Camp- 
bell, Edith V. Currier, Mary F. Kin- 
ney, Mary F. Varley, Dora Wood. 
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FACULTY AND ASSISTANTS OF 
KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS. 

E. C. Webster President 

School for Boys. 

B. G. Bartlett ....Acting Principal 

Teachers — U. Thompson (a), J. J. Men- 
gel, M. E. Crosman, E, E. Baty, R. 
J. Borden, Emma E. Winslow, 
Frank Taylor, Zella M. Brecken- 
ridge, George A. Andrus, Harriet 
Shellenberger, W. H. A. Craddock, 
Harold P. Luscomb, Robert H. Low- 
rie, Major T. B. Seigle. 

Preparatory Department 

Alice E. Knapp (a) Principal 

Maude Post Acting Principal 

Teachers — Nevada Moore, A. G. Hotten- 
dorf, Mrs. Susie E. Davis, Inez F. 
Hecker, Ruth Ketcham. 
School for Girls 

Abbie H. Newton Principal 

Teachers— Frances E. Leramon, Caro- 
lyn Church (a), Katharine Burgner, 
Ora L. Saunders (a), Evelyn Fish- 
er, Anna Dale Schwartz, Winnifrecl 
Love, Emily V. Moore, Edna M. 
Cobb, Dorothy H. George, Lydia J. 
Williamson, E. Virginia Richards. 

Other Officers and Assistants. 
H. E. King. .Accounting & Purchg. Agt. 

Robert E. Stone Chaplain 

John T. Livesey Storekeeper 

Office Staff — Lydia K. Aholo, Berlinda 
K. Murray, Joseph A. Pekelo, Rose 
E. Latschar, Margarethe Dower, 
Alberta Worthington, Esther Mahe- 
lona, Mrs. Grace Bartlett. 

Boarding Departments. 

Matrons — Harriet E. McCracken, Ber- 
tha L. Van Auken, A. Edith Clay- 
bourne. 

Matrons* Assistants — - Eliza Nainoa, 
Daisy Bell, Harriet AM, Franzella 
B. Cable, Katherine Groves. 

Health Department. 

Dr. E. D. Kilbourne Physician 

Dr. Dai Yen Chang .Dentist 

Nurses — Josephine Marquardt, L. Edith 
Livingston, Celia R. Shuster. 



(a) On leave of absence for year 
1919-20. 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sunday Advertiser, issued every Sunday 
morning by the Advertiser Pub- 
Co., Ltd. Edwd. P. Irwin, Editor. 

The Daily Pacific Commercial Adverti- 
ser, issued by the Advertiser Pub. 
Co. every morning (except Sunday). 
Edwd. P. Irwin, Editor. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, issued every 
evening (except Sundays), by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd. R. A. 
McNally, Editor. Semi-weekly issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 



The Guide, issued every Tuesday and 
Friday morning by the Guide Pub. 
Co. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian 
Board, issued monthly. F. S. Scud- 
der, Managing Editor. 

The Hawaiian Church Chronicle, issued 
on the first Saturday of every month. 
Rt. Rev. H. B. Restarick, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued 
monthly. Mrs. E. A. Langton-Boyle, 
B]di tor-Publisher. 

The Mid-Pacific Monthly, an illustrated 
descriptive magazine. Alex. Hume 
Ford, Editor and Publisher. 

The Hawaiian Forester and Agricultur- 
ist, issued monthly under direction 
of Board of Com. Agr. and Forestry. 
Daniel Logan, Editor. 

Hawaii Educational Review, issued 
monthly, Vaughan MacCaughey, Ed- 
itor. 

The Kuokoa (native), weekly, issued ev- 
ery Friday moi ning by the Haw T aiian 
Gazette Co., Ltd. Solomon Hanohano, 
Editor. 

Aloha Aina (native), issued every Sat- 
urday. E. K. Hanapi, Editor. 

Ke Alakai o Hawaii (native), issued 
each Friday, Jonah Kumalae, Editor. 

O Luso (Portuguese), issued weekly on 
Saturdays. A. H. R. Viera, Editor. 

Chee Yow Shin Bo (The Liberty News), 
tri-weekly, Chinese. 

Sun Chung Kwock Bo, tri-weekly. Chi- 
nese. 

Hawaii Shinpo, issued daily in Japanese. 
H. Tsurushima, Editor. 

The Daily Nippu Jiji, Y. Soga, Editor, 
issued by the Nippu Jiji Co., Ltd. 

Hilo Daily Tribune, issued by the Trib- 
une Pub. Co., George Mellen, Editor. 

The Daily Post-Herald, issued at Hilo 
by the Post-Herald, Ltd. V. L. Ste- 
venson, Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wai- 
luku, Maui. Wm. J. Cooper, Editor 

The WaiiUku Times, Maui, issued 
weekly on Tuesday, A. V. Vetleson, 
Publisher. 

The Garden Island, issued weekly at Li- 
hue, Kauai. K. C. Hopper, Managing 
Editor. 

Hoku o Hawaii, issued on Friday of each 
week, at Hilo. Rev. S. L. Desha, 
Editor. 

THE HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the 
latter part of December for the fol- 
lowing year. Thos. G. Thrum, Editor 
and Publisher. 
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HONOLULU LODGES, ETC. 

Lodge le Prog-res de l'Oceanie No. 371, 
F. & A. M. ; meets on the last Mon- 
day in each month in Masonic hall. 

Hawaiian Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M.; 
meets in its Hall, Masonic Temple, 
corner Hotel and Alakea streets, on 
the first Monday in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M. ; meets 
in Masonic Hall on the second 
Thursday of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery, No. 1, Knights 
Templar; meets in Masonic Hall on 
third Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Temple. No stat- 
ed time of meeting". Meets at Mason- 
ic Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection, No. 
1, A. & A. S. R. : meets in Masonic 
Hall on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix, No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R. : meets in Masonic Hall 
on the first Thursday in the month. 

Alexander Liholiho Council, No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh; meets on the third Monday of 
alternate months from February. 

Honolulu Lodge, No. 409, F. & A. M.; 
meets at Masonic Hall every second 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the East- 
ern Star; meets on third Monday of 
each month in Masonic Hall. 

Lei Aloha Chapter, No. 3, Order of the 
Eastern Star; meets on second Sat- 
urday of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple. 

Harmony Chapter, No. 4, Order of tne 
Eastern Star, meets on third Satur- 
day of each month in Masonic Tem- 
ple, at 7:30 p. m. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O. O. F. ; meets 
at the hall in Odd Fellows' Building, 
on Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; meets 
each Monday evening in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street. 

Pacific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters 
of Rebekah; meets in Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street, second and 
fourth Thursdays of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I. O. O. F.; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month in Odd Fellows* Building. 

Polynesian Encampment, No. 1. I. O. O. 
P.; meets in Odd Fellows' Building. 
Fort street, first and third Fridays of 
each month. 

Canton Oahu. No. 1, P. M., I. O. O. F.; 
meets second Friday each month in 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Fort St. 

Mystic Lodge, No. 2, K. of P.: meets 
every Friday evening at Pythian Hall, 
cor. Beretania and Fort streets. 



Section N. 225— Endowment Rank, K 
Jf to " ieets on the second Saturday 
Pythfan a Sil. JUly and D — 1-r ** 

Honolulu Temple, No. 1, Rathbone Sis- 
ttw'x m ^ etS L n p y thlan H all, first and 
month Tuesday evenin §-s of each 

Wm. McKinley Lodge, No. 8, K of P • 
meets first and third Tuesday even- 
ings m Pythian Hall. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1, I. O. Red Men- 
meets on first and third Thursdays 
of each month in San Antonio Hall. 

Court Lunalilo No. 6600, A. O. of For- 
esters; meets in Phoenix Hall on 
first and third Wednesdays of each 
month. 

Court Camoes No. 8110, A. O. F.; meets 
second and fourth Tuesdav evenings 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

Theo. Roosevelt Camp, No. 1, Dept. of 
Hawaii, U. S. W. V.; first and third 
Saturdays each month at Ft. Shafter. 

Honolulu Nest No. 1766, Order of Owls • 
meets on the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month at 7:30 p. m. in 
Phoenix Hall. Visiting Owls are re- 
quested to attend. 

Capt. Cook Lodge, No. 353, Order Sons 
of St. George; meets at Pythian Hall 
second and fourth Thursday each 
month. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, meets third Monday 
of each month. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institute; 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at Catholic Mission 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge, B. P. O. Elks, 616; 
meets every Friday evening in the 
Elks' Building, King street near Fort. 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays each month in K. of P. 
Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge No. 1, Modern Order of 
Phoenix; meets every Thursday even- 
ing at their home, cor. Fort and Ber- 
etania. 

Honolulu Lodge, L. O. O. M., No. 800, 
meets second and fourth Thursdays 
of the month in Pythian Hall. 

American Association of Masters and 
Pilots of Steam Vessels, Honolulu 
Harbor, No. 54; meets first Sunday 
of each month at 7 p. m. in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall. 

Marine Engineers ' Beneficial Associa- 
tion No. 100; meets every second and 
fourth Monday nights at K. of P. 
Hall. 
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Kamehameha Lodge (native) ; meets 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month in Pythian Hall. 

Kauikeaouli Lodge No. 1 (natice); 
meets on first and third Fridays 
each month in San Antonio Hall. 



PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational, 
cor. Beretania and Richards streets; 
Rev. A. W. Palmer, Minister, Rev. 
E. T. Sherman, associate minister. 
Services every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school meets 
one hour before morning- service. 
Prayer meeting" Wednesday evenings 
at 7:30. 

Kalihi Union Church, King street, Ka- 
lihi; W. B. Coale, A.B., pastor. Sun- 
day school at 9:45 a. m. Gospel ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Ber- 
etania and Victoria streets; Rev. M. 
H. Alexander, pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday 
school meets at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

The Christian Church, Kewalo street. 
Dr. A. G. A. Buxton, pastor. Sundav 
services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday school meets at 9:45 a. m. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evenings, 
at 7:30. 

Salvation Army, services held nightly 
at hall, 69 Beretania St., with Sun- 
day services at the usual hour. 

Roman Catholic Church, Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Libert Boey- 
naems, Bishop of Zeugma. Services 
every Sunday at 10 a. m. and 4:30 
p. m. Low mass every day at 6 and 
7 a. m. High mass Sundays and 
Saints' days at 10 a. m. 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal; entrance from Emma 
street, near Beretania. Rt. Rev. Hen- 
ry Bond Restarick, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu; Rev. 
Wm. Ault, Vicar. Holy Communion, 
7: Sunday school, 10; morning prayer, 
litany and sermon, 11; Hawaiian ser- 
vice, 3:30; evening prayer and ser- 
mon, 7:30. 

Chinese Congregation. Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet, Curate. Services on Sunday at 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening 
prayer every Wednesday at 7 p. m. 

St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Ser- 
vices on Sundays. Holy Communion, 
7 a. m. Morning prayer, 11 a. m.; 
evening prayer, 7:30 p. m. Rev. John 
Usborne, rector; Rev. C. H. Tracy, 
vicar. 

Epiphany Mission, Kaimuki, Rev. F. B. 
Eteson. priest in charge. Sunday 
services at 7:30 and 11 a. m. Sunday 
school at 10. 



First Church of Christ, Scientist, cor. 
Wilder and Kewalo streets. Sunday 
services 11 a. m. Sunday school at 
9:45. 

Christian Chinese Church, Fort street; 
Rev. Yuen To Pui, pastor. Services 
every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. Prayer meeting Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m. 

Second Chinese Church (Congregation- 
al), Beretania street, Rev. Tse Kei 
Yuen, pastor. Services at usual 
hours. 

German Lutheran Church, Beretania St.; 
Dr. A. Hoermann, pastor. Services 
on Sunday at 11 a. m.; Sunday school 
at 10 a. m. 

Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev. 
A. V. Soares, pastor. Services every 
Sabbath at the usual hour. Sunday 
school at 3 p. m. Chapel situated 
corner of Punchbowl and Miller 
streets. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ. 
Chapel on King street, near Thomas 
Square; Sunday school at 10 a. m.; 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m. ; 
in English at 7:30 p. m. 

Seventh Day Adventists; Rev. L. L. 
Hutchinson, pastor. Chapel, Keeau- 
moku street. Sabbath school Satur- 
days at 10 a. m. ; preaching at 11. 
Wednesday prayer and missionary 
meeting at 7:30 p. m. 

Japanese Union Church (connected with 
Hawaiian Board Missions); Rev. T. 
Hori, pastor. Hold services at 10 a. 
m. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. Sunday services. Prayer and 
praise meeting Wednesdays at 7 p. m. 

Korean Methodist Church, Rev. W. 
C. Pang, pastor; Punchbowl St. near 
Beretania. Services at usual hours. 

Japanese Methodist Church. Rev. C. Na- 
kamura, pastor. Hold services in 
chapel on River street, near St. Louis 
College. 

Japanese Church, cor. Kinau and Pensa- 
cola Sts., Rev. T. Okumura. pastor: 
hold regular services at the usual 
hours. 

Bishop Memorial Chapel. Kamehameha 
Schools. Robt. E. Stone, Chaplain. 
Morning services at 11. 



NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church, cor. King and Punch- 
bowl streets; Rev. Akaiko Akana, pas- 
tor. Services in Hawaiian every Sun- 
day at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
day school at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing Wednesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Kaumakapili Church, King street, Pala- 
ma. Rev. H. K. Poepoe. pastor; Rev. 
S. K. Kamaiopili, assistant. Sun- 
day services at the usual hours. 
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COUNTY OFFICIALS. 



CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU. 

Mayor Joseph J. Fern 

Sheriff Chas. H. Rose 

Clerk D. Kalauokalani 

Auditor Jas. Bicknell 

Treasurer D. L. Conkling 

City and County Attorney .Wm. H. Heen 
Supervisors — E. P. Low, Chas. N. Ar- 
nold, J. Kumalae, Ben Hollinger, W. 
H. McClellan, M. C. Pacheco, Lester 
Petrie. 

County Engineer Jno. H. Wilson 

Chief Engineer Fire Dept. — Chas. H. 
Thurston. 

Asst. Engineer Fire Dept. — Wm. 
Blaisdell. 

Supt. Electric Light Dept. and Police 
and Fire Alarm System — W. L. 
Frazee. 

1st Deputy County Attorney — R. A. 
Vitousek. 

2nd Deputy County Attorney — Chas. 
M. Hite. 

Prosecuting Attorney, Police Court 
H. E. Stafford. 

Bandmaster Hawaiian Band — Robert 
H. Baker. 

Supt. Pub. Parks — Frank C. Benevedes. 



COUNTY OF MAUL 

Sheriff Clement Crowell 

Attorney E. R. Bevans 

Auditor Charles Wilcox 

Treasurer 

Clerk W. F. Kaae 

Supervisors — S. E. Kalama, chair- 
man; D. T. Fleming, R. A. Drum- 
mond, P. Cockett, J. N. Uahinui. 



COUNTY OF HAWAII. 

Sheriff Samuel K. Pua 

Auditor S. M. Spencer 

Clerk Archibald Hapal 

Attorney W. H. Beers 

Treasurer Chas. Swain 

Physician C. L. Stow 

Supervisors — S. Kauhane, chairman; 

J. R. Yates, A. M. Cabrinha, E. H. 

Lyman, W. A. Todd, Jas. Ako, A. 

A. Akana. 

COUNTY OF KAUAI. 

Sheriff W. H. Rice, Jr. 

Auditor Carl Maser 

Clerk J. M. Kaneakua 

Attorney S. K. Kaeo 

Treasurer K. C. Ahana 

Supervisors — Waimea, Th. Brandt; 
Koloa, W. D. McBryde; Lihue, H. 
D. Wisharu; Kawaihau, J. F. Bet- 
tencourt; Hanalei, A. Menefoglio. 



FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 

Hon. H. W. Vaughn Judges U. S. 

J. B. Poindexter Dist. Court 

S. C. Huber U. S. Attorney 

N. D. Godbold Asst. U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Smiddy U. S. Marshal 

•O. F. Heine. .Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 

L. K. Silva 

Asst. Office Dep. U. S. Marshal 

A. E. Harris . Clerk 

Wm. L. Rosa Denuty Clerk 

E. J. Botts, F. J. H. Schnack 

.U. S. Commissioners 

H. L. Grace Referee in Bankruptcy 

J. A. M. Osorio....U. S. Comsnr., Hilo 

R. T. Forrest Referee, Hilo 

C. D. Lufkin Referee, Kahului 

Regular Terms: — At Honolulu on the 

second Monday in April and October. 

Special Terms: — May be held at such 

times and places in the district as 

the Judge may deem expedient. 

Misses A. L. Winchester, Margaret 

Rawley Clerks, U. S. Attorney 

J. W. Jones U. S. Court Reporter 

Mrs. Sara Holland — Secretary to U. 

S. District Judges. 
U. S. Jury Commissioners — A. E. Har- 
ris, W. H. Smith. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

Malcolm A. Franklin Collector 

Raymer Sharp — Special Deputy Col- 
lector and Chief Examiner. 

A. B. Ingalls Examiner and Gauger 

John W. Short.. Chief Liquidating Clerk 
W. D. Wilder Dep. Col. and Cashier 

F. L. Beringer, R. H. Bemrose, E. H. 
Boyen, C. J. Cooper, R. Frieders- 
dorff Examiners 

J. B. Gibson, P. M. Naluai, Mary K. 

Hart, E. S. McGrew, Jas. I. Arcia 

Deputy Coll. and Clks. 

E. E. Miller, M. G. Johnston, Geo. W. 

Lucas Clerks 

R. J. Taylor 

Dep. Coll. and Insp. in Chge. 

Yook Sing Hu Clerk 

E. A. K. \v llliams , 

Clk. and Actg. Dep. Coll. 

D. C. Lindsay. .Dep. Collector, Kahului 
W. V. Allen Dep. Collector, Hilo 

E. Madden .... Dep. Collector, Mahukona 

G. B. Leavitt Dep. Collector, Koloa 
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IT. S. INTERNAL REVENUE FORCE. 

Col. Howard Hathaway Collector 

W. G. Ashley, Jr Chf. Dep. Collector 

Lee Sing- Dep. Collector-Cashier 

E. K. Kekuewa . . Dep. Coll.-Asst. Cashier 
Minnie Rudebeek, Adelaide Laval, 

Beatrice M. Sorensen, Micaelle 
Melancon, Maude J. Mathews, E. 
Jeanne Gearon, Lillian Nanassy 

Deputy Collectors 

J. S. Gawne .... Gen. Fid. Dep. Collector 
H. C. Hill, W. N. Hanna, J. S. Mac- 
kenzie Div. Dep. Collectors 

F. S. Nishimoto. .Dep. Coll. -Interpreter 
F. C. Harder— Division and Stamp 

Dep. Collector, in charge Hilo 

Branch Office. Hilo. 
A. P. Helbush — Dep. Collector, Hilo 

Branch Office. Hilo. 
H. St. C. Tait — Div. Dep. Collector, 

in charg*e Maui Branch Office, 

Wailuku, Maui. 
Clara C. Dodd ...Deputy Collector 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1 M M f G RATI ON SERVICE. 

R. L. TJalsey Tnsnector in Charge 

H. B. Brown... Act. Tnsnector in Charge 
Edwin Farmer, J. L. Alilligan . . Inspctrs. 
Carlotta M. Roseoe, Martha L. Mill- 

holland, Hazel G. Cunningham . . Oiks. 
Tomizo Katsimuma, C. Tajirna 

Japanese Interpreters 

Hee Kwonc Chinese Tnternreter 

Airs. V. Watanabe, Mrs. Suma Ta- 

shima . AlatroHs 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
U. S. WEATHER BUREAU. 

L. H. Daingerfield. ...... .Meteorologist 

Carl A. Reichelt, Reed S. Welfer. . . 
Asst. Observers 

IT. S. Magnetic Station 
H. E. McComb Observer 



HAWAII EXPERIMENT STATION. 

J. AT. Westgate. . .Agronomist in Charge 
F. G. Krauss. . . . Supt. Extension Work 

Wallace Macfarlane Chemist 

Kim Ak Ching. Asst. Chemist 

R. A. Goff .Extension Agent 

H. L. Chung Asst. Agronomist 

R. A. Kemp Administrative Agent 

Leah Townsend Executive Clerk 



PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 

F. E. Trotter, Surgeon, U, s. P. H. S. 

(on leave). 
E. A. Sweet, Surgeon, IT. S. P. H. S„ 

Chief Quarantine Officer. 
L. E. Hooper, P. A. Surgeon, U. S. 

P. H. S. 
W. C. Teufel, P. A. Surgeon, U. S. P. 

H. S. 



W. F. James, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S. 

J. S. B. Pratt, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. P. H. S. 

J. E. Strode, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S. 

J. T. McDonald, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. P. H. S., in charge Lep- 
rosy Investigation Station. 

R. F. Troxler, Pharmacist, IT. S. P. H. S.. 

Emma F. Smith, Med. Insp., U. S. 
P. H. S. 

L. L. Sexton, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
IT. S. P. H. S., Hilo Hawaii, T. H. 

Wm. Osmers, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. P. H. S., Kahului, Maui, T. H. 

George W^ebb, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
I T . S. P. H. S., Lahaina, Maui, T. H. 

A. H. Water house. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, U. S. P. H. S., Koloa, Ka- 
uai, T. H. 

B. D. Bond, Acting Assistant Surgeon, 

IT. S. P. H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii, 
T. H. 



WAR DEPARTMENT. 

IT. S. ARMY. 
Engineer Department. 

Colonel H. C. Newcomer, Corps of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, in charge of 
works for defense of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, and of the Improve- 
ment of Honolulu, Hilo, Kahu- 
lui and Nawiliwili Harbors. 

S. F. Burbank, Richard Quinn, Assist- 
ant Engineers. 

A. K. Shepard, Chief Clerk. 

L. M. Temple, Madge E. Leavitt, 
Ruth G. Hudson, Philip C. Chow, 
Clerks. 

A. V. Hayes, Receiver of Materials. 



NAVY DEPARTMENT 

OFFICERS ATTACHED TO 14 th NA- 
VAL DISTRICT. 

Commandant: Rear Admiral W. B. 

Fletcher, U.S.N. 
Aide to Commandant: Lieut. Comdr. J. 

A. Logan, U.S.N. 
Chief Clerk: Air. Herbert L. Thompson. 

Captain of the Yard: Comdr. Roy P. 

Emrick, U.S.N. 
Assistant: Lieut. Hugh J. Duffy, U.S.N. 

Public Works Officer: Comdr. Clinton 

D. Thurber, Civil Engr. Corps, 

U.S.N. 
Asst. to Public Works Officer: Lieut. 

R. V. Afiller, Civil Engr. Corps, 

U.S.N. 
Asst. to Public Works Officer: Ensign 

R. J. Strasser, Civil Engr. Corps, 

U.S.N. 

Surgeon: Lieut. D. Corey. M.C., U.S.N., 
Aledical Officer of Station. 
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Engineer Officer: Lt. Comdr. James 
T. Alexander, U.S.N. 

Radio Mat. Officer: Lt. R. A. Laird, 

U.S.N. 

Asst. to Engx. Officer: Lt. Geo. H. 
Paul, U.S.N.S.R.F. 

Asst. to Engr. Officer: Lt. (jg) Frank 
H. Wight, U.S.N.R.F. 

Construction Officer: Lieut. G. A. La- 
zar, Construction Corps, U.S.N. 

Asst. Construction Officer: Carpenter 
Wm. J. Stroudt, U.S.N. 

SupDly Officer: Commander David C. 

Crowell, U.S.N. 
Asst. Supply Officer: Lieut. E. W. 

Poore, P.C., U.S.N. 

In Charge Coal Plant: Lieut. John W. 

Boldt, U.S.N. 
Commanding Officer Receiving Ship at 

Pearl Harbor: Ensign E. I. Parker, 

U . S . N . 
Supply Officer: Lieut. W. H. Abbey, 

P . C . , U .S.N. 
Inspector of Ordnance: Lt. Comdr. J. 

C. Thorn., U.S.N. 
"Disbursing Officer: Lieut. H. P. Tiche- 

nor, P.C., U.S.N. 
Asst. to Disbursing Officer: Acting 

Pay Clerk Cecil O. Hamriek, U.S.N. 
Commanding Officer Hospital: Capt. C. 

P. Kindleberger, M.C., U.S.N. 
Asst. Surgeons: Lieut. H. R. Lehmberg, 

M.C., U.S.N. ; Lieut. F. N. Pugsley, 

M.C.. U.S.N. ; Lieut. H. B. San- 
ford, M.C., U.S.N. 
Dentist: Lieut. A. E. Nichols, D.C., 

U.S.N.R.F. 
Pharmacist: R. O. Zimmerman, U.S.N. 
Officer in Charge Old Naval Station, 

Honolulu: Chief Boatswain Samuel 

Watson, U.S.N. 
Intelligence Officer: Lieut, (jg) Wilbur 

Morse, U.S.N.R.F. 
District Communication Superintendent: 

Lieut. Comdr. E. C. Raguet, U.S.N. 
Acctg. Officer: Lieut. W. H. Abbey, 

S.C., U.S.N. 
Naval Communication Office: Ensign 

C. E. Pence, IT. S.N. ; Ensign B. E. 

Stairley, U.S.N. 
High Power Radio Station: Gunner 

E. E. Blalock, U.S.N. 
Commanding Officer U.S.S. Navajo: 

Ensign E. I. Parker, U.S.N. 
Commanding Officer U.S.S. Monterey: 

Lieut. William C. Carpenter, U.S.N. 
Supply Officer: Lieut. W. H. Abbey, 

P.C., U.S.N. ; 
Surgeon: Lieut. Grove Baldwin, M.C., 

U.S.N. 
Engineer Officers: Lt. (jg) F. L. Lan- 

ham, U.S.N. : Lt. (jg) A. R. Ma- 
cartney, U.S.N. : Ensign H. T. Haus- 

ten. U.S.N. : Chief Pay Clerk Carl 

S. Baker U.S.N. 



U. S. MARINE BARRACKS. 

Commanding Officer Marines: Lt. Col. 

John C. Beaumont, (J . S . M . C . ; Major 

Emile P. Moses, U.S.M.C. 
Pay Clerk: Pay Clerk Edwin J. Mund, 

IT . S . M . C . 
Commanding Officer, 117th Co.: 1st 

Lieut. Thos. H. Raymond. U.S.M.C. 
Commanding Officer 143rd Company: 

2nd Lieut. Hans O. Martin, U.S.M.C. 
Commanding Officer 118th Company: 

2nd Lieut. Frank W. Hanlon, U.S. 

M.C. 
Post Quartermaster: 2nd Lieut. Wilbur 

G. Gunn, A.Q.M., U.S.M.C. 
Barracks Detachment: 2nd Lieut. 

Charles A. Smith, U.S.M.C. 
Commanding Officer 92nd Company: 2d 

Lieut. Charles F. Morrison, U.S.M.C. 
Senior Member Labor Board: Clinton 

D. Thurber, Comdr., C.E.C., U.S.N. 
Members : Lieut. Lazar, C . C . , U . S . N . ; 

Lieut. Geo. H. Paul, .U.S. N . R . F . 
Recorder: Mr. Fred. G. W. Cooper. 



LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Arthur E. Arledge. Superintendent 19th 
Lighthouse District, in charge of all 
light-house affairs in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Fredk. A. Edgecomb. . . 1st Asst. Supt. 

Edward C. Merrill 2d Asst. Supt. 

J. A. Shadinger Chief Clerk 

"W. A. Inman, M. B. Mason Clerks 

T. H. Kalawaia 

Keener, Light-House Depot 

Light-House Tender Kukui. 

Ole Eriksen, Captain. 

J. H. Jensen, First Officer. 

F. J. Untermann. Second Officer. 

A. P. Lede**er, Chief Engineer. 



U. S. ARMY 

Headquarters Hawaiian Department 

Honolulu, H. T. 

Major General Charles G. Morton, 

IT. S. Army Commanding 

Personal Staff 
Lieut. Norman C. Caum, Infantry, Aide- 
de-Camp. 

Department Staff. 

Chief of Staff: Col. William G. Cham- 

berlaine. General Staff. 
Dept. Adjutant: Col. Joseph F. Janda,, 

Adj. Genls. Dept. 
Maj. H. B. Lewis, Inf., Asst. Dept. Adj. 
Dept. Inspector: Major Edward C. Wal- 

lington, Insp. Genls. Dept. 
Dept. Judge Advocate: Lt. Col. Edward 

K. Massee, J. A. G. Dept. 
Dept. Quartermaster: Col. R. McA. 

Schofielu, Q. M. C. 
Motor Transport Officer: Lt. Col. L. 

B. DeVore, M. T. C. 

Dept. Surgeon: Col. William P. Ken- 
dall M. C. 
Dent Engineer: Col. H. C. Newcomer, 

C. of E. 
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Dept. Ordnance Officer: Col. Kenneth 
Morton, Ord. Dept. 

Dept. Signal Officer: Col. George Kum- 
pe, Sig\ Cr. 

Militia Affairs: Lt. Col. Charles S. 
Hoyt, Cavalry. 

Air Service Officer: Lt. Col. B. M. At- 
kinson, A. S. A. 

Attending- Surgeon: Maj. E. R. Lindner, 
M. C. 

Additional Staff. 

lit. Col. George Brooke, Asst. to Chief 

of Staff. 
Lt. Col. Fred Buckley, Asst. to Dept. 

Q. M. 
Maj. T. B. Seigrle, Inf., Instructor Ka- 

mehameha and Punahou Schools. 
Major Terry Bull, D. C, Dept. Dental 

Surgeon. 
Major Harry L. Arnold, M. C, Sanitary 

Inspector. 
Major Harry G. Field, Q. M. C, Asst. 

to Dept. Q. M. 
Major William A. McNicholl, Q. M. C, 

Finance Officer. 



Capt. William G. Allen, Q. M. C, Asst. 
to Dept. Q. M, 

Capt. Lloyd E. Case, Vet. C, Dept. Vet- 
erinarian. 

Capt. P. M. Smoot, Inf., Dept. Casual 
Officer, C. O. Hqtrs. Detach. 

Lieut. C. T. Walsh, Inf., Insurance Of- 
ficer. 

Posts in Hawaiian Department. 

Schofield Barracks, H. T., Brig. Gen. 

Henry C. Hodges, Jr., Comdg. 
Department Hospital, Honolulu: Lt. Col. 

Eugene Northington, M. C, Comdg. 
Hawaii Arsenal, Honolulu: Col. Kenneth 

Morton, Ord. Dept., Comdg. 
Fort Shafter, Honolulu: Col. E. M. 

Norton, Infantry, Comdg. 
Ford's Island, Luke Field, Air Station: 
Major S. H. Wheeler, A. S. A., Comdg. 
Coast Defenses of Oahu (Forts Ruger, 

DeRussy, Armstrong and Kameha- 

raeha): Col. A. G. Clarke, C. A. C, 

Comdg. 



THE II A W A 1 1 AN ANNUAL 
srow m its forty-sixth year. 



The recognized reference book of Hawaii, issued each De- 
cember for the following year, devoted to Statistics, Re- 
search and general information relating to Hawaii. Back 
numbers for their special research articles are in constant 
demand. While full files from 1875 are now but rarely ob- 
tainable, sets from 1884 can be supplied to order on short 
notice. 

Titos. (/, Thrum, Publisher, or Thrum s, Ltd., Honolulu. 

Agent. 
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THE 

First Trust Co., of Hilo 

LTD., 

HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
REAL ESTATE IN THE 

Volcano District 

on the 

Island of Hawaii 

The "Vacation Island" of the Hawaiian archipelago. Here also is 

Halemaumau, the lake of living fire, the natural phenomenon which 

serves as magnet to attract thousands of tourists 

annually. 

Home Office: Hilo, Hawaii. 
Branches: Kohala, Kona and Hamakua. 

Cable Address: HILOTRUST. 



TOYO tilSEN ttAISHA 

(Oriental Steamship Co.) 

DIRECT SERVICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 

JAPAN - CHINA 

THE PHILIPPINES 
MEXICO and SOUTH AMERICA 

NORTH AMERICAN LINE 

S.S. "Tenyo Maru" S.S. "Shinyo Maru" 

22,000 Tons; Triple Screw Turbine; 21 Knots. 

S.S. "Korea Maru" S.S. "Siberia Maru" 

20,000 Tons; Twin Screw; 18 Knots. 

S.S. "Nippon Maru" S.S. "Persia Maru" 

11,000 Tons 9,000 Tons 

SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 

S.S. "Anyo Maru" S.S. "Kiyo Maru" S. S. "Seiyo Maru" 

18,500 Tons 17,200 Tons 14,000 Tons 

FOR PASSENGER AND FREIGHT INFORMATION APPLY TO 
COMPANY'S OFFICE 
1065 BISHOP ST. Phone 5798. ALEX, YOUNG HOTEL BLDG. 
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„ r „ , r G E0 - W - SMITH, President and Manager 
W. C. McGONAGLE, Vice-President 

J. A. BASHAM, Secretary 

J. A. KERR, Treasurer 

Benson, Smith & Co. 

LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED 1883 

HOBRON DRUG COMPANY 

ASSOCIATED SEPT., I906 

(Members of the National Wholesale Druggists' Association) 

WHOLESALE and RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
Agents Territory Hawaii REXALL REMEDIES • 

A complete stock of Pure Drugs, Chemicals, Toilet Articles and 
Perfumery. : : : : Represent John Wyeth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Proprietor Maile Cologne 
Chemical Glassware for Sugar and Soil Analysis 

COR. FORT AND HOTEL STREETS HONOLULU, T. H. 



W. W. DIMOND & CO. Ltd. 

THE HOUSE OF HOUSEWARES 



53-65 KING STREET. 



HONOLULU. 



For over a quarter of a century W. W. Dimond & Co., Ltd., has 
been acknowledged THE HOUSE OF HOUSEWARES. Hawaii's 
people have been supplied with China, Glass, Silver and Kitchen 
Wares; and the vast experience gained during- this period has 
made us "specialists" in our lines. Our large plant gives us 
perfect displaying facilities. Our wares represent the choicest 
collections offered by the domestic arid European markets. 



China 

Cutlery 

Glassware 

Silverware 

Stoves 

Kttchenware 

Refrigerators 

"Hotpoint" Appliances 




Our affiliated stores: M"atnan- 
Dohrmann Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. ; Parmelee-Dohrmann Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Howell-Dohr- 
wani Co., Oakland, Cal.; Trinkler- 
Dohrmann Co., San Jose, Cal.; 
Yost-Dohrmann Co., Stockton, 
Cal.; Southern Crockery Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited 

FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE II. S. BRANCH 

Assets $17,083,895.30 

Net Surplus 4,880,795.09 

Total Fire Losses paid in the United States 

in the course of 70 years, over $160,000,000 

BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. 0. Box 1396. 



SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 

ESTABLISHED IN 1710 

FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE U. S. BRANCH 

Assets $5,862,307.58 

Net Surplus 1,368,873.89 

BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. 0. Box 1396. 



North British 8C Mercantile Insurance 
Company of London and Edinburgh 

FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE U. S. BRANCH 

Assets _$io,3/3,470.i3 

Net Surplus 3,320,294.62 

BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. 0. Box 1396. 
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Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 

FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 

Home Office : 

Company's Bldg., 401 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 



BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. 0. Box 1396. 



Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Go. 

LIMITED 

OF LIVERPOOL 

CAPITAL - $10,000,000 

LOUIS ROSENTHAL, General Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO 

BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. O. Box 1396. 



Fidelity & Deposit * MtBmtl ° 

f~*% HEAD OFFICE: 

Company Baltimore, md. 

ISSU1S FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 

FINANCIAL STANDING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1919: 

ASSETS $12,076,895.05 

LIABILITIES _4 6,811,110.16 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY 

HOLDERS 4 5,265,784-89 

BISHOP INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 

GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Office, 924 Bethel Street, Honolulu P. O. Box 1396. 
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McINERNY 



The name stands for quality, courteous treatment and 
attention to all customers. Our store is headquarters for 
all buyers of Men's Apparel, and you will always find us 
ready to supply all your needs in Men's Wear. 

Very truly, 



M. McINERNY, LTD. 

Fort and Merchants Sts. 



The von HAMM-YOUNG Co., ltd. 

Importers, Commission and Machinery Merchants 
Dealers in Automobiles and Automobile Supplies 



Agents For 



Alexander Young Building Co., 

Ltd. 
Territorial Hotel Co., Ltd. - 
Palatine Ins. Co. of London 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of Lon- 
don 
Niagara-Detroit Underwriters 
Automobile Department of 

Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Union Gas Engine Co. 



Otis Elevator Company 

Frick Co. (Ice Machinery) 

Gray Motor Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

L. C. Smith Co. (Concrete Ma- 
chinery) 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 

Century Electric Co. 

Knight "All White" Soda 
Fountain Co. 



Also Agents For 
Packard Motor Car Co. Premier Motor Car Co. 

Peerless Motor Car Co. Menominee Trucks 

Buick Motor Company United States Tires 

Chandler Motor Car Co. Michelin Tires 

THE ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING 

CORNER KING AND BISHOP STREETS, HONOLULU 
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What sterling stands for in silver, what 
18K stands for in gold, onr mark stands for 
in the fertilizer business of Hawaii. 

Yon may be sure that yon are getting 
high-grade fertilizer if yon see onr mark 
on the bag. Whatever crop yon grow on 
whatever kind of soil, we have a special 
fertilizer suitable to yonr conditions. 

Cane, pineapple, rice, taro, vegetable, ba- 
nana, corn, watermelon, are some of onr 
standard brands, but we also make special 
fertilizers for special conditions. 

See that 6uy mark is on the bag or write 
directly to 

The 

Pacific Guano 8C Fertilizer 

Company 
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The Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd. 

HONOLULU, T. H. 



Light, Power and Cold Storage Supplied to Hono- 
lulu and Vicinity. 



CONSULTING AND CONTRACTING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 



ICE MANUFACTURERS 



Sole Agents 

WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 
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HAWAII MEAT CO. 

GILBERT J. WALLER Manager 

WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 

Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy. 

Dealers in HIDES AND SKINS. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE AT KALIHI; HEADQUARTERS AND 

OFFICE, BETHEL STREET, NEAR KING. 
Telephone 1065. P. 0. Box 504. 



J. M. Dowsett 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Conn. 

WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

of New York 

Merchant Street .... Honolulu, T. H. 



WHEN IN TOWN 

Call and visit the Electric Shop and see our unique 

method of displaying electrical home comforts and 

fixtures. Make our store your headquarters while 

down town. 

ELECTRIC SHOP 

FORT AND BERETANIA STREETS, HONOLULU 

CATTON, NEILL & CO., LTD., OWNERS. 
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The Home of Linens, Ltd. 

Importers of 

Ready-to- Wear Silk and Muslin Underwear 

Staple and Fancy Dry Good — Notions and Novelties. 

Agents for 
MME. LYRA AND LA CAMILLE CORSETS 

LADIES HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 



LINENS A SPECIALTY 



1045 FORT STREET HONOLULU, T. H. 



TheYohohama Specie BanK 

LIMITED 

Honolulu Hawaii 

Head Office — Yokohama 

Capital Yen 100,000,000 

Reserved Fund Yen 28,000,000 



BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 

Tokio, Kobe, Osaka, Shimonosaki, Nagasaki, London, Lyons, 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Sydney, Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai, Hankow, Tien- 
tsin, Peking, Newchwang, Dairen (Dalny), Ryojun (Port Arthur), 
Rangoon, Sourabaya, Batavia, Manila, Harbin, Vladivostok, Kai- 
yuan, Fengtien (Mukden), Tiehling, Changchun, Chingtau, Tsi- 
nanfu. 

The bank buys and receives for collection bills of exchange, 
issues Drafts and Letters of Credit, and transacts general bank- 
ing business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rate to be obtained on 
application. Ample provision for Safe Deposit Vaults. 

Honolulu Branch, New Fire-Proof Bank Building, corner of 
Bethel and Merchant Streets. 

T. IS0BE, Mgr. The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
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MONUMENTS— In Granite, Marble, Bronze, or Hawaiian 
Stone. STATUARY— In the finest Carrara Marble. 
SETTEES— Of Iron, Steel or Galvanized Wire. 
FENCE and GATES of Woven Gal. Wire, Steel or Iron. 

J. C -A.XXELLL 

54-56 CHAPLAIN LANE 
PHONE 1325 P. 0. BOX 642 



A Complete Trust Service 

Make our offices your Headquarters for all 
Financial Transactions. 

Our aim is to serve you efficiently. 



Henry Waterhouse Trust Co., Ltd. 

Hawaii's Leading Trust Company 
HONOLULU 



ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 

The natural inclination of the hitman being is to be constantly 
on the lookout for "something new". The scientist, for new scien- 
tific developments ; the explorer, for unknown and hitherto unseen 
lands ; the pleasure-seeker, for new amusements ; the child, for new 
toys. 

The average woman is constantly seeking, among other things, 
new styles in apparel, and dress accessories and this store affords 
ample opportunities for the discovery of new things. 

Every day something new is added to our stocks which make 
our displays constantly interesting to visitors to this store. 

SACHS' 

Hotel Street, near the "Young", Honolulu 
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511va 9 s Toggery 

"THE 
HOME FOR GOOD 
CLOTHES" 

pr SOUTH KING STREET (ELKS BLDG.) 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



REAL OMENTAL 

PONGEE 

in all weights, suitable for Women's Suits, Dresses and 
Waists; Men's Suits and Shirts. 

Genuine Pina Cloth 

in plain colors and fancies. 



Write for samples. 

THE LIBERTY HOUSE 

HONOLULU HAWAII 



JAMES CAMPBELL BUILDING FORT AT HOTEL ST. 

SECOND FLOOR 

Specialty f^J TDTTTQ f° r Women's 

Shop ^UrVllj Wear 

Importer of Ready-to-Wear Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Coats, 

FINE MILLINERY, FEATURING THE FAMOUS 

GOLD MEDAL HATS. 

A Large Stock to Seleet From of Styles Special Adapted to 

Honolulu Wear. 

PRICES SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE. INSPECTION 

RESPECTFULLY INVITED. 
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Manufacturers Shoe Store 

1051 FORT STREET 
Come to Us — We Fit You Right 



GUARDIAN TRUST CO., LTD. 

Stangenwald Building Merchant Street 



Conducts a general trust business. Special attention given to care 
of estates and the investment of trust funds. 



Will be pleased to confer regarding acting as trustee under wills 
or deeds of trust. Conducts brokerage department. Has well- 
equipped Real Estate and Insurance Departments. 



TELEPHONE 1294 



Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd. 

ALAKEA STREET 

EVERYTHING IN PAPER 



Telephone 1766 Honolulu, T. H. 
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A Need Filled Promptly Is SERVICE. 

Essentially the pleasure of motoring is enhanced by 

prompt service to your accessory needs. 

Certainly, then, a sense of satisfaction is to be had in 

the knowledge that we can supply your requirements 

promptly. 

Auto Service and Supply Co., Ltd. 

MERCHANT AND ALAKEA STS. 
Wm. A. Bibee Vice-President and General Manager 



DETOR & ELIE 

Importing and Manufacturing 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 

HOTEL AXD FORT STREETS 
Honolulu, T. H. 

COYNE FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 

PHONE 2415 

ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 



FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

Bureaus, Chiffoniers, Sideboards, Box Couches, Mattresses, Etc. 
UPHOLSTERING AND REPAIRING 



The Hawaiian Annual 

This publication, issued regularly the past forty-six years, 
was early given first place for its reliable* information pertain- 
ing to Hawaii, and is the reference hand-book in official and 
commercial circles, appealing alike to residents, visitors, and 
others seeking knowledge of this interesting Territory in Statis- 
tical, Historic, Reminiscent and Current progress; finding more 
in the ANNUAL than can be had in any other source. 

Parties desiring can have their names registered for its regu- 
lar forwardance promptly as issued. 

Published each December for the following year at 75 cents 
per copy, postage extra on mail orders. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 

Thrum's, Limited 

1063 FORT STREET, HONOLULU 

Stationers, Booksellers, Publishers 
News Agents 

FINEST LEATHER GOODS, POTTERIES 

Keep constantly on hand a full and varied assortment of Office 
and SOCIETY STATIONERY. Latest styles and novelties con- 
stantly added, and newest Fiction by best writers as issued. 

Recognized Headquarters for Hawaiiana 

to which particular attention is given. Current works constantly 
on hand, as also quite a variety of rare out-of-print books, relat- 
ing to the Islands of the Pacific. 
HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued regularly since 1875. 
Hawaiian Folk Tales, 8vo., pp. 274, finely illustrated. 
Stories of the Menehunes, 12mo., illustrated. 
Henshaw's Birds of the Hawaiian Islands, 8vo., paper. 
Dibble's History of the Sandwich Islands. 
Corney's Early Northern Pacific Voyages, small 12mo., pp. 138, 

paper. 
Alexander's History of Latter Years of Hawn. Monarchy. 

P. O. Box 205. 



The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, 


Ltd. 


Corner King and Smith Streets, Honolulu, 


T. H. 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Agents for 




The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 




New York San Francisco Seattle London 


Yokohama 


Kobe Tokyo Osaka Etc. Etc. 
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The - Waferhouse 

1039 Bishop Street 
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Fred L. Waldron, Ltd. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS : : EXPORTERS 

STEAMSHIP. RAILROAD 

and 

GENERAL SBlPPfNG AGENTS 



San Francisco 
505 Market 



Honolulu 
Fort & Que* 




THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



DATE DUE 




UNIV. OP MICH. 

MAY 1 <', 1924 

BOUND 

,,,,.,,,.. .....VSVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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